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The New Friend 





es) Overland cars have the reputation of making close friends. In fact, 
(ee): Overland cars are conspicuous everywhere there are up-to-date farms 
: with modern equipment. What stronger recommendation could be 
a: asked for, than the fact that more than 115,000 owners vouch for the 
: complete satisfaction of Overland Model 90 cars? The steadily growing 
Bed: public appreciation of Overland is evidenced in the demand of this 
Se: season. See the Willys-Overland dealer now. 





WIELLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Kright Touring Cars, Coupes, Limeusines, Overland Miter Cars and Light Commercial Car: 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 





Model Ninety Fieve passenger Tewring Car $985 feb Toledo 
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OAT SMUT, AND HOW TO PREVE 


yNVERY state in the Union growing oats 
4 loses a large share of the crop on ac- 
7 count of the damage caused by the smut. 
s disease is not seriously regarded by the 
mer until he begins to investigate. He has heard 
cat smut ever since this crop has been known 
him, but does he actually know how this disease 
and what can be done to prevent its occur- 
ice? I believe it has been estimated that lowa 
around $7,000,000 from smut each year. 
no need for such wastefulness. With a 
small cost and little effort, this immense loss 
be made almost a negligible factor. 
The organism is a fungus parasite which. lives 
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cver in the oat seed, being attached to the outer 
coats. It gets there at threshing time. If contam- 


inated seed is planted without chemical treatment, 
. fungus spores germinate at the same time that 
» seed sprouts. Infection occurs at this time, and 
ihe tiny fungus plant grows up inside the develop- 
ing oat plant. Quite early in the development of the 
oat plant, the panicle or head of the oat plant has 
become infected with the disease. This infection 
spreads, and by the time the oat panicle emerges 
from the “boot,” it has been transformed into a 
black, sooty mass of fungus spores. All the seed 
of the oat panicle is a dusty mass of spores, and 
every culm in the oat plant is likewise destroyed. 
not uncommon to find eight to ten per 
cent of smut in an oat field, in fact, most fields 
of oats which do not have the seed treatment show 
s percentage. Sometimes as high as twenty or 
thirty per cent of smut occurs in a field. It is easy 
see where the margin of profit in such a crop 
goes—obviously not in the farmer’s pocket. There 
need no longer be an excuse for such losses, nor is 
ere a plausible reason for untreated seed being 
planted. It is expected that over a million dollars 
going to be saved the Kansas farmers this year, 
because seed treatment is becoming an established 
art of the up-to-date practice in growing this crop. 


part 
Fully fifty per cent of all the oats planted last year 
- 


it 18 


as treated by one of two standard treatments. 
Those who have treated their oat seed with formal- 
dehyde knows that it pays. Since it only costs a 
few cents an acre for the chemical, and since the 
new treatment is so easily carried out, it no longer 
is a question of cost or time. 
The new dry formaldehyde method is very ef- 
fective in controlling oat smut. It will revolutionize 


oat seed treatments. The directions, if carefully 
followed, will be found to bring results, but the 
farmer should not attempt to change the directions 
to suit himself, nor carry out the operation in the 
manner which seems most convenient to him. Be- 


cause a pint of formaldehyde is recommended, he 
should not therefore take it to mean that double 
his amount will do the work 
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sacks or blankets for five hours. If 
the grain is not sown immediately after the dura- 
tion of the treatment has expired, it should be 
raked out into a thin layer and allowed to air, so 
as to stop the process of the gas. It is best to plant 
the seed as soon after treatment as possible. It is 
well to have a circulation of air in the room where 
the treatment is made, since the formaldehyde gas 
is an irritant to the eyes, nose and throat; therefore, 
(1) hold the sprayer close to the oats while 
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I (2) shovel the seed onto the vap r, and 
(3) work from one side of oa é 
The advantages of this treatment are that 
it does not wet or swell the seed. Seed ean 
be treated and planted the same day [It does not 
injure the seed nor cause the see » 8 the 


drill 


Those who wish to use the old-fashioned sprink- 


ling method will find it equally effective, but has 
the disadvantage of wetting and swelling the seed. 
This method has been in use for many years, and 
many farmers continue to use it because they know 
it has given them results. Those who wish to fol- 


low this method will find the following d 
a sure preventive for oat 

The method consists of sprinkling the oats with 
a solution made by mixing one pint of full-strength 
formaldehyde with forty gallons of Oats are 
easily treated in a wagon box. Spr the seed 
until thoroly moistened, using the garden 
sprinkling can. It shovel the over, 
as in mixing concrete. that all seed is moist- 
ened. Forty gallons of solution is sufficient to treat 
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See 


about forty bushels of oats. Shovel into a pile and 
cover with sacks, blankets or canvas, for at least 
two hours, or over night. 

At the end of the treatment ie seed may be 
sown immediately, or as soon as it will run thru 
the drill freely. It is well to set the drill to seed a 
peck or more to the acre, so as to allow for the 
swollen condition of the grain. If the seed is to be 


stored for several days or longer, it must be thoroly 
dried. Disinfect sacks, bins and drill with the fore 
maldehyde solution so as to prevent reinfection of 
the treated seed. 


Prospective Cost of Oat Production 


When prices of food products are based on cost 








twice as well. 

The dry formaldehyde treat- 
ment consists of mixing one pint 
of full-strength formaldehyde with 
one pint of water. Place in a 
small, one-quart, hand sprayer, 

h as is used in the stables to 





keep flies away. These sprayers 
( be bought for fifty or seven- 
t e cents at most hardware 

s. One man can spray the 


tion onto the grain as it is 
ng shoveled from one pile to 


er. Where large shovels 
op shovels) are used, more 
y should be used. 


should be remembered that 
s the formaldehyde gas that 

the fungus spores on the 
s; therefore, in throwing the 
iyved seed onto a pile, it is well 
nvert the shovel, so as to con- 
the gas underneath the seed. 


Hold the sprayer close to the 
1 in the spraying operation. 
quart of solution should be 
1 to treat fifty bushels of 
Oats 


j production figures, such tables will be of more im- 
Pa mediate practical utility than they are at present. 
® Until that time, they will at least serve to show 
& the least unprofitable type of crop for the farmer 

? to produce. 

Fi Estimates on the cost of oat production, based 
on figures compiled by state and federal agents and 
by farmers of the state, indicate for lowa a total 
labor expenditure per acre of 16.6 horse hours and 
%.25 man hours. These totals are subdivided among 
the various operations of the crop season as follows: 

Disking, 5.2 horse and 1.3 man hours; harrow- 
ing, 2 horse and .5 man hours; seeding, .7 horse and 
35 man hours; binding, 2.7 horse and .9 man hours; 
shocking, 1.2 man hours; threshing, 6 horse and 5 
j man hours. Using 18 cents per hour as the cost 
_ of horse labor and 35 cents for man labor, a total 
Healthy Oat. Oat Smut. labor cost of $6.23 is reached. Man labor is figured 
at $50 a month with allowance for 
ater ner. See, board and extra high wages at 
harvest time. Of this $06.23 horse 
labor is charged with $2.99 and 
man !abor with $3.24. 

The total cost of production 
must also include rental, seed and 
other items. Counting rental at 
$8, twine cost at 48 cents, seed at 
$2.12, and coal and miscellaneous 








threshing expenses at $2, the 


complete cost record amounts to 
$18.83 per acre. 

A 34-bushel average per acre 
ean be considered a fair estimate 
for this section, and at that rate 
the production cost per bushel 
will amount to 55 cents. Taken 
together with the bearish tend- 


ency of the market and the pres- 
ent popular ion tor. lower 
prices of foodstuffs, the prospect 
is not particularly alluring. 
Sentiment generally seems 
against any big drop in wages, but 
every influence is being used to 
force down food prices. At pres- 
ent the farmer can not say what 
he will get out of next season’s 


agils 





After the grain is treated, it 
should be shoveled into a pile and 


The New Dry Formaldehyde Treatment to Prevent Oat Smut. 





crop, but he has dark and justi- 
fied forebodings. 
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The League of Nations 


I AST week the proposed constitution of the 











League of Nations was made public We 
summar s provisions as follows 
rh mn of the I l¢ 1All thru a body of 
dele t representing the various natio which 
are members of the Leagut Meetings will be held 
at least e a year, and oftener may be neces- 
sary Each nation shall have or vote, and not 
more than three representatives The executive 
will be composed of representatives of the 
United States, the British Empire, France, Italy 
and Japan r with representatiy ~ four 
other } whi i not named t yrelim- 
inarv d iis uncil me at least once a year 
} fir etir t l called by the presid f 
ol I St S The Leas will have head- 
quarter me point yet to be determined upon, 
With a secretary-general in charge. Admission to 
the League re s the assent of not less than 
two-thirds of nations represented, and shall be 
limited to fully self-governing countries. To secure 
admission, each na n must give effective guaran- 
tees of its sincere intention to observe its ii rna 


tional obligations 
National armaments will be reduced to the low- 


with national safety, having in 


est point consisten 
mind the geographical situation and circumstances 
of each nation. It will be the business of the execu- 
tive council to make plans for bringing about such 
reduction in armaments. There are provisions tend- 
ing to restrict the manufacture of munitions and 
implements of war by private enterprises, these to 
be carried out by a special committee 

The nations which are members of the League 
undertake to respect and preserve against aggres- 
sion the territorial integrity and the existing polit- 
ical independence of all the nations which are 
members of the League, and it ull be the busi- 
ness of the executive council to decide upon the 
means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 
In case of war or threat of war, whether between 
members of the League or between nations which 
are not members, the League will at once take 
notice of the situation and endeavor to adjust the 
difficulty, on the theory that war anywhere in the 








world is a matter of concern to all nations 
The members of the League agree that they will 
not resort to war until the questions and matters 


bitration or 


under dispute are submitted to ar to in 
quiry by the executive council. Nor shall they re 
sort to war within three months after the decision 
of the arbitrators or the recommendations of the 
executive council Nor shall one member of the 
League resort to war against another member, if 
the latter has complied with the award of the arbi- 
trators or the recommendations of the council. It 
is agreed that the decision of the arbitrators or of 
the executive council shall be made within six 
months after the question has been submitted to 
them. Members of the League agree that they will 
carry out in good faith any award that will be rec- 
ommended by the arbitrators; and if any should fail 
to do this, the executive council shall propose the 
steps which should be taken to see to it that the 
award of the arbitrators is put into effect 

A permanent court of international justice is to 
be established to hear and determine matters in 
dispute. If disputes arise between the various na- 
tions which are members of the League, either 
party shall give notice of the existence of the dis- 
pute to the secretary-general, and it will be his duty 
to make arrangements for’a full investigation. If 
the dispute is not settled, a report by the council 
shall be published, giving full information concern- 
agreed to by 





ning it. If the report is unanimous}; 
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the members of the council, other than those who 
are parties to the dispute, the latter agree that they 
will not go to war with any party which complies 
with the recommendations. Disputes which can 
not be settled thru the efforts of the executive 
council shall be submitted to the delegates 

Any nation which breaks or disregards the agree- 
nent to arbitrate shall be deemed to have commit- 
ted an act of war against all the other members of 
the League, and in such case the other members 
will break off trade and financial relations with 
the offending member, prohibit all intercourse per- 
sonal and commercial, and the executive council 
shall recommend what military or naval forces the 
various members of the League shall contribute to 
the armed forces to be used against the offending 
party. The members of the League agree that they 
will support one another in the financial and eco- 
nomic measures which may be necessary, and will 
afford passage thru their territory to the forces em- 
ployed by the League against the offending mem- 
ber. Where there are disputes between nations, one 
of which is a membder of the League and the other is 
not, the latter shall be invited to accept the obliga- 
tions of membership in the League for the purposes 
of such dispute The League will have general 
supervision over trade in arms and ammunition be- 








tween countries 

Colonies and territories which as a consequence 
of the late war have ceased to be under the sover- 
eignty of the states which formerly governed them. 
and which are not yet ready for self-government 
will be governed under the general direction of the 
League, having in mind the varying capacity of the 
people and their wishes 

The League will endeavor to secure and main- 
tain fair and humane conditions of labor for men, 
women and children, both in their own countries 
and in all countries to which their commercial ad 
industrial relations extend; and to 
tablish a permanent Bureau of Lal 
will endeavor to secure 1 








transport and fair treatment for the 

all its members. All future trea 

tional agreements shall be registered 

tary-general of the League nd r 

shall immediately be published. Nations which join 
the League thereby abrogate any obligations be- 
tween themselves and other nationsé¢which are not 


in harmony with the terms of the proposed consti- 
tution of the League. 
While this is the first draft of the proposed 








constitution, it is not likely that very great changes 
will be made in it It would not be made public 
until its terms in general had been agreed to by the 


five nations which will dominate it. It amounts vir- 
tually to an offensive and defensive alliance be- 
tween these five nations, with an opportunity for 
other nations to join as they become qualified. It 
is not just the kind of a league that the ultra- 
pacificts have been talking about. Its provisions 
have little to say concerning the fundamental causes 
of war. There is nothing in it concerning the so- 
called freedom of the seas, which our anti-British 
press has been agitating so vigorously 

There is, however, ample evidence of a deter- 
mined purpose to prevent war, first, by abolishing 
secret arrangements, commercial and otherwise; 
second, by regulating to some extent at least, the 
armaments of the various nations; third, by com- 
pelling nations to submit their quarrels to arbitra- 
tion and not enter war until three months after the 
arbitrators have made known their decision; fourth, 
by turning the full force of the other members of 
the League against an offending member which fails 
to live up to its agreements 

It is quite possible to conceive of developments 
which might result in war, even after such a League 
is in full working order, but the chances are against 
such a war. Sober, thinking men who have not been 
carried away by purely idealistic notions, and who 
have not been influenced by their prejudices for or 
against other nations, and who have been governed 
more by their intellectual faculties than by their 
emotions, will find in this proposed constitution 
much to be hoped for 


~ ~ ~ 
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Low Cost Hog Propaganda 
yee city papers have been quoting with approval 
VU experiments carried on by the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College in codperation with a Kansas farmer 
in the fattening of 332 hogs. According to a news- 
paper clipping, these hogs were bought from the 
neighbors in September, and were put on self-feed- 
ers in October, the feeds being shelled corn at 
$1.70, tankage at $5 per cwt., ground barley at 
$2.40 per cwt.. and oil meal at $63 a ton. With labor 
at $3 a day, and allowing for interest and risk, it is 
claimed that a hundred pounds of gain were put on 
these hogs for $15.14. The hogs were actually sold 
for $17.65, leaving a profit of about $2.50 per cwt. 

The clipping does not mention the price paid to 
the neighbors for their stock hogs. We will venture 
to say that they were bought for considerably less 
than cost of production, and a large part of the 
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profit was due to canny buying on the part of the 
Agricultural College in coéperation with this Kan- 
sas farmer. Also these people were decidedly lucky 
We know of an lowa farmer who has secured just 
about the. same kind of results as these Kansas 
people for several years, who, when he went to re- 
peat the performance this year, had-trouble wit! 
an outbreak of “flu” among his hogs, and stands <‘ 

lose much of what he has made during the past tw 

or three years. 

There is too much tendency on the part of agri- 
cultural colleges to play up their lucky ventures and 
conceal their unfortunate feeding operations. Of 
course this is human. but nevertheless they shoul 
remember the effect such statements have on cit 
people. There should be a committee of leve 
headed farmers to advise on the publicity of th 
agricultural colleges. 

3 uo: 23 
British and American Feed Costs 


T IS reported that the great lack in feeding-stuffs 
in England at present is not so much wheat o1 
meat, but such feeds as oil meal, cottonseed meal 
corn, etc., which may be used to feed British liv: 
stock According to the British Journal of Agr 
culture, the January fixed prices for oil meal an 
cottonseed meal in England were $95 a ton, for 
gluten feed $84, for a mixture of bran and shorts 
$70, for corn about $2.12 a bushel, for oats abou: 





$1.04 a bushel. Generally speaking, British feed- 
stuffs, were 50 per cent higher than United States 
feed-siuffs during the month of January. Thi 


means, of course, that to produce fat cattle and fat 
hogs in England costs just about 50 per cent mor 
than in the United States. Of course. in so far 
the British feed their cattle on home-grown pastur 
and hay, the cost of animal production may not 
more than 20 per cent in excess of what it is 
the United States. With feed-stuffs so high, it 
small wonder that British hogs have been selli1 
around $26 per cwt., live weight. 

Now that more shipping is available, and tl] 
water freight has been reduced to about one-thir 
of what it was during the war, the price of Britis 
feed-stuffs should come down very rapidly. Th 
does not necessarily mean, however, that America 
feed-stuffs should come down in price, at least n 
until a new crop is harvested. The reduction 
British prices during the next six months will cor 
Imost entirely of the saving in frei 

a 2 8 


Planting Spring Wheat in the 
Corn Belt 


HE government is unquestionably going to liv 

up to its $2.26 guarantee for the 1919 crop 
wheat. There is a bare chance of course that som 
restrictions may be made as to its application 
spring wheat, especially to spring wheat grow! 
south of central Iowa. 

If the government lives up to its guarantee 
making no restrictions whatever as to spring whea 
there will be the strongest possible inducement for 
corn belt farmers to plant spring wheat even as 
far south as Missouri. Spring wheat will often yie 
only ten or twelve bushels to the acre under cond 
tions where corn will yield thirty bushels per acr 
This difference in yield is enough, under ordinary 
price conditions, to make corn a decidedly prefer- 
able crop. But under price conditions as they may 
prevail in 1919-20, and of which we have had a fore- 
taste during the past month or so, spring wheat 
gives promise of being a decidedly more profitable 
crop than corn. The average acre of spring whea 
even as far south as Missouri, has an almost cer 
tain value of $20. With the prospect that cor 
prices on the farm will be driven below 80 cents 
bushel next fall, the prospective value of the ave! 
age acre of corn under the same conditions will 
about $22. It costs so much less to grow an acre 
spring wheat than it does an acre of corn, a! 
there is so much more certainty in the wheat pric 
ihat if the government puts no restrictions on tl 
planting of spring wheat, there will inevitably be 2 
tremendous increase of spring wheat acreage 
the corn belt proper. 

Those of our readers who wish to take the gam- 
ble that the government will live up to its guarant 
so far as spring wheat seeded in the corn belt 
concerned, should make arrangements to get the 
seed at once. It is almost certain that whateve! 
the conditions, the government will make no very 
strenuous efforts to furnish seed of spring whe 
to farmers in the corn belt, and therefore farmers 
should make arrangements for their seed prompti) 

The majority of corn belt farmers who grow 
spring wheat this year can not plead patriotism 
Unfortunately, the government has made spring 
wheat the logical crop 

This whole wheat situation is certainly a hor- 
rible mess. Just now the corn belt farmer is rea 
izing more than the wheat farmer. A year fro! 
now we will begin to hear from the wheat farmer 

Iowa farmers who want to plant spring wh 
should get a good strain of Marquis or Early Java 
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Pounding the Farmer 


raid on prices 
The air 


THE 
vigor. 
rts expressly calculated to depress the price of 


continues with unabated 
is filled with rumors of all 


rm and aH grains other than wheat. The most 
rmidable rumor is that the wheat price will be 
justed in such a way that there will be an open 
on wheat, and that the farmer must sell at 
price fixed by this open market, but will re- 
a certificate of some sort entitling him to 
n from the government the difference between 
price he actually receives and the government 
I Many people say that if the wheat mar- 
in this way, wheat will go down below 
50 and that other prices will drop in proportion. 
h a scheme means simply this, that while the 
ernment would Keep the letter of its agreement 
the farmer, it would use the apparently great 
it crop which he grew in response to world 
reals to beat down the price of his other prod- 
Whether this sort of a scheme will be adopt- 
we do not know, but the possibility that it may 
idopted is perhaps the strongest factor in beat- 
lown prices of other grains just now. 
Just how far the raid on prices of corn and other 
ns can go seems to depend mostly upon the 
ner. A Chicago commission house in its pub- 
atement last week puts it as follows: 
f the farmer holds tight to his corn and mar- 
the instead of shipping it 


} 
>t 
irket 


“7 > 
iniee 


S open 





ed s 
“ 
feed 


s it thru lois 


market, he can undoubtedly control the situa- 
and force speculators who are selling corn 


prices down to come and see him and pay him his 
I » in the final accounting. The answer rests 
entirely with the farmer.” 
In view of the short corn crop, the heavy demand 
he south and west, and the probability that cat- 
and hogs will pay fair prices for the corn, com- 


I d with those now being offered, the speculators 
» are selling May and July corn at around $1 or 
s on the farm may get their fingers severely 

| hed. 
Looking toward the future, it is evident that 
f ‘y possible device will he used to beat down 
£ 1 prices next fall and winter. and this without 
d to the farmer's cost of production. The 


r should take note of this situation in plan- 
his acreage especially his corn 
ige. There is no great temptation to put out a 
reage of be grown by high 
when there is a clearly defined inten- 
this corn just as cheaply as possible and 
costs the farmer 
produce it. In times past small crops have as a 
dollars than large crops. 
“sagacious sabotage” as used by 
cent of capacity 


labor and maintain steel prices 


this spring, 


corn to very 


l ed labor, 





lly without regard to what it 


more 


> FE a 
at 70 per 





der to cheapen 


( also be used by the farmer in holding up corn 
| s to cost of production in 1920. 


he 1919 Wheat Crop as It Affects 
the Corn Belt Farmer 

T I wheat 

ting a guaranteed price for the 1919 crop. In 

government will take the grain 

over at the guaranteed price and then resell at the 

world price. The wheat farmer of the United States 
ily protected until June of 1920. 

is the corn farmer who has the greatest con- 

( in the wheat situation at present. Is the Uni- 

States government going to use its tremendous 

wheat surplus to beat down the price of corn and 

It all depends on what kind of business sense 


farmer is practically cerfain of get- 


probability the 


the government uses in disposing of the surplus. 
If e matter is handled cannily and ‘the surplus is 
1 dumped on the market all at once, the govern- 
ment can probably get rid »f most of the 1919 crop 
with very Httle loss. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the government wheat marketing opera- 
t will in all probability be altogether in the 
hands of grain dealers whose interests are decided- 
ly in favor of lower prices, and who are especially 

ested in depressing corn and oats prices. These 
i acting for the government, by dumping large 
( ities of wheat onto the market in the early 


can doubtless force the price down temporarily 
‘ vy as $1 a bushel. 
bills before congress providing for the 
ling of the 1919 crop have been mostly drawn 
‘rain men acting in codperation with govern- 


lawyers. Corn belt farmers, so far as we 
Kl have in no way been consulted, altho as a 
I r of fact they have more at stake than the 


farmers. The corn belt farmer does not want 

this matter left altogether in the hands of 

vhose chief interest is for lower prices, men 

have no intelligent idea of what the ultimate 

ns are on corn belt farmers, men who are 

sted in short-time business results, men who 

are t concerned in what is going to happen a year 
») from now. 

€ enormous wheat crop in prospect was 

i by the $2.26 guarantee and by the appeal to 


se- 
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Is it right that this enormous crop, 
secured at great expense by our government, should 
be used to bring the prices of corn and oats below 


the cost of production? If the enormous wheat sur- 
plus is used in this way, the corn belt farmer 
will unquestionably feel that the efforts of ‘the gov- 
ernment have been directed more specifically 
against him than against any other class of people. 

Under the price guarantee it is to the interest 
of the-wheat farmer to dispose of his crop as 
quickly as possible after harvest. The price is just 
the same then as it is eight months later. From 
the standpoint of the government, however, and 
from the standpoint of the corn belt farmer, a large 
percentage of the wheat farmers should store their 
wheat at home for gradual marketing during the 


winter of 1919-20. If the large crop in prospect 
comes to market all at once, the government will 
not have storage facilities to handle it, and this 


surplus wheat thrown suddenly on the world mar- 
ket might very possibly depress the price down to 
a dollar a bushel, sympathetically pushing the price 
of corn and oats far below the cost of production. 
The corn belt farmer, ‘therefore, has a right 
mand that the government change it 
prices so that there will be some object in storing. 
For instance, if the price of wheat 
August, $2.10 in November, and $2.30 the following 
March, there might be a real object for many farm- 
ers holding their wheat Of course a price scale 
of this sort must be carefully worked out so as to 
cover storage and interest charges, and give suffi- 
cient inducement to farmers to hold their wheat 
so that the embarrassment of the government in se- 
curing storage at terminals will be reduced to the 
minimum. 

Whatever the practical method of handling the 
wheat crop may be, one thing stands out clearly, 
and that is that the corn belt farmer is as much or 
more interested than any other farmer. He has a 
right to be effectively represented on any govern- 
ment board which has control of the disposition of 
the 1919 wheat crop. 
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Beware of the Promoter 

N OUR issue of January 24th we spoke of the steps 

which are being taken by the Farm 
Polk county, Iowa, to warn members agains‘ 
men of stock companies promoted chiefly for the 
purpose of getting the farmers’ dollars. It is the 
purpose to appoint a committee which will investi- 
gate the enterprises that are being floated by the 
sale of capital stock thru the country, and give all 
members prompt warning to oi the 
ors for those concerns which do not stand the light 
of intelligent investigation. 

From we 


parts of the 


Bureau of 


sales- 


beware solicit- 











which are getting from differ- 
ent the quicker farmers in other 
counties follow the example of those in Polk county, 
the better it will be for all concerned week 
we were told on what seems to be excellent author- 
ity that in a northern the smooth 
salesmen for the stock of a thoroly untrustworthy 


concern took no less than $27,000 out of the pockets 


reports 


west, 


Last 


lowa county 


of the farmers in a single township, and $25,000 
from the farmers of the adjoining township. The 
farmers who so genially contributed this mongy 


have just about the same chance of getting it back 
that a snowball has of retaining its shape on the 
south slope of the barn roof on the hottest day in 
July. 

Occasionally we receive letters from subscribers 
who have been bitten ‘by some of those concerns, 
and who want to know what they can do about it. 
As a rule, the best thing they can do is to say little, 
think a lot, and register a resolve that they will 
make good use of the experience they have bought 
so dearly. 

These stock-selling schemes are of all sorts. 
Some are on their face purely speculative, such, for 
example, as the mining and oil well schemes. A 
very few men have grown wealthy by lucky strikes 
in the oil fields. But when a farmer is solicited to 
take stock in an oil company, he should remember 
that he is asked to invest his money in a gamble, 
pure and simple. Most of ihe men who promote 
these companies are simply trying to get other 
people to put up the money for them to work with. 
We have had opportunities to get reliable informa- 
tion on this matter, because a large number of such 
companies have been promoted in Des Moines and 
the surrounding territory. 

The scheme is simple: The promoters get 
gether and hire smooth solicitors at a very gener- 
ous commission to sell the stock to the unsusmpect- 
ing. They find their easiest marks among school 
teachers, preachers, widows who have inherited 
small sums in the way of insurance or otherwise, 
farmers and small men. They get up at- 
tractive literature, in which they tell of how some 
people have become suddenly rich thru a lucky 


to- 


business 


strike in oil, and they argue from this that all that 
one needs to do to become rich himself is to buy 
some of their capital stock, and let them have the 
which 


money with to do their speculating. The 
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amount of money which has gone out of Des Moines 
and out of Iowa for such enterprises mounts up 
into the millions—practically all of it lost te the 
people who gave it. If the promoted company actu- 
ally does strike oil, it is usualy reorganized in such 
a way as to freeze out the people who put up 
money, while the promoters reap the 
their reorganization. 

Or the promoters may organize company for 
the ostensible purpose of ng a perfectly 
legitimate business, such as a packing company, an 
insurance company, a merchandise concern, a news- 
paper. 


to some 


the 
profits under 





establishi 


In such case a favorite practice is te point 
old-established and 
of the same sort, and by juggling its figures make 
the that all such compa- 
nies are highly and that all that 
‘ssary to get rich quick is to buy some of their 
stock and start one. In this way some very shrewd 
men have been capitalizing the discontent 
ge packers. They say: Why should not the farm- 
ers do their own packing? Why let 
make all the money? So they make 
old packing plant which not been successful, 
organize a company (sometimes codperative and 
sometimes not), sell the stock to farmers, give the 
salesmen a “rake-off” of from 15 to 35 per cent, 
have the company buy the old plant from the pro- 
moters at two or three times what they paid for it, 
and then turn the business over for the victims to 
run. Such a plant usually lasts about three years, 
and then fails for good. Packing is a business that 
requires a large working capital and trained man- 
agement. Practically all of the coéperative packing 
tlants have failed within five years. If the farmer 
wants to invest money in the packing business, he 
would far better buy stock in some of the compa- 
nies which have been running successfully. 
And what we have said of thé promoted packing 


successful enterprise 





intended victims believe 


prosperous, 1s 
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those rascals 
a deal for some 


has 


companies applies with about the same force to 
promoted insurance companies and all other pro- 
moted companies. The man who buys stock in any 


of these companies, which raise most of their capi- 
tal by sending out solicitors or stock salesmen, is 
making a hazardous with small 


most investment, 
chance of } interest or principal, 


getting back either 
He simply Surnishes the money for the other fellow 
to do business with. 

Of late this same sort of promotion has been ex- 
tended to newspaper enterprises, especially agricul- 
tural Well known and long established 


papers. ag- 
ricultural papers, which have been ‘built up thru 
years of hard work by men who have devoted their 


illustra- 
h inevitably 
comes to money in an agricul- 
tural the wrecks 
along the way, many of them wrecks of enterprises 
for which the furnished by 
vestors scattered over the country 

The safe rule for the farmer to follow, and for 
every other man as well, is to invest his money close 
to home, and only in enterprises concerning w 
he is thoroly informed and in will have 
a voice in the management. It is folly to 
take stock in most of promoted 
Nine out of ten will fail to pay any interest on 
money thus invested and the principal will be lost. 
It needs only the exercise of common sense to ar- 
rive at the conclusion that if there is any particular 
business in the whole country which yields 
money to men of inexperience, that business 
soon be overdone. The men who discovered it, we 
may be very sure, would no time at all in 
soliciting funds from outside people. They would 
want to retain all of the stock themselves, in order 
that they might reap all of the profits. 
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. Rolling Winter Wheat 


_— wheat in March and April is often in a 
critical condition. The freezing and thawing 
of late winter and early spring have loosened the 
plants in the soil, and if the weather at this time is 
dry with high winds, very serious damage may be 
done. Several methods of helping out the wheat 
plants at this season of the year have been sug- 


gested. Some people have secured good results 
with a common spike-tooth harrow. This breaks 
up the crust and conserves moisture. In careful 
experiments, however, the corrugated roller has 
given better results than anything else. At the 
Nebraska station, for four years, they rolled one 


plot of spring wheat and another plot they didn’t 


treat in any way. Every year the rolled plot out- 
vielded the untreated plot by from four to seven 
bushels, the average being five bushels. 

Rolling must be done with judgment. If the soil 
is wet, rolling is a positive damage. The time to 
roll winter wheat is after the frost has gone out 
and the surface soil has .become quite dry and 
crusted. Rolling at this time breaks the crust and 


establishes the wheat roots firmly in the soil. Rolil- 
ing should not be delayed, however, until after the 
wheat has started to make much growth, altho even 
then it may do some good. 








The Farmer of Mount Vernon 


bank-full 





The creek was running 
Yellow clay from the upland stained 
its turbulent waters to a menacing dun 
color Uprooted bushes swirled by, 
with sometimes a plank or two from 
an unlucky lanter’s boat-house far- 
ther upstream 

The niil 4 msy I igh-lo 
structure, still held its’ precari 
place the ban Dut tner Vas an 
ever-deepening gap under i founda- 
tions as the ater tore at the earth 
group f negroes hurried back and 
forth under the shouted direction rf 
the one whi man who stood by the 
mill door 

The water gained Already the mill 


ghtly as the stream 


was Vaving $il 


ripped at its supports. The negroes 
stopped work and huddled together 
The miller, voice and courage gone, 
watched impotently 

At that moment, a gentleman came 
riding down the path to the mill. He 
was a tall man, with a big frame cov- 
ered with the usual colorful costume 
of the period. A long broadcloth coat 
with lace at throat and cuffs, knee- 
breeches, with hose of a brilliant red 
showing over the top of his riding- 
bkoots—he was a typical Virginia gen- 


his estate 

from the eyes that 
Meadow and Brad- 
Fort Duquesne, and 


tleman looking over 

One glance then, 
had seen Mountain 
dock’s defeat, and 


were to see Trenton and Monmouth 
and Yorktown—one glance and the sit- 
vation was grasped. One wonders how 
that group of frightened servants felt 
as Colonel Washington swung off his 
horse and strode toward them 

Let him tell the rest of the story 

“A messenger came to inform me 
that my mill was in great danger 
‘ Go here myself just in time 
enougn to give her a reprieve 
by wheeling dirt into the place which 
the water had worked.” 


off, shirt 
riding-boots 

great shoulders 
barrow—this is the 
has left us. 


The Colonel, with his 
dabbled with mud 
with river muck, 
straining over the 
picture his journal 
Strange as it seems to us who have 
been accustomed to thinking of George 
Washington as soldier and statesman, 
scene that must often have 
been duplicated in his life. President 
for eight ye commander-in-chief of 
our armies for seven, and a soldier of 


coat 


caked 


it is a 


ars, 


the colony for a less time, he spent 
the rest of his life as a farmer, and in 
number of years his farm experience 


bulked larger than any other phase of 
his life 


He began early. At sixteen he pur- 
chased his first land, 530 acres of wild 
land in Frederick county. This was 


the reward of his surveying work. 

In 1750, two years later, he bought 
over 400 acres more. In 1752, 552 acres 
were added to what he may even then 
have called in his mind, “The Wash- 
ington Estate.” 

This was all wild land, 
he bought 500 acres near Mt. Vernon, 
and paid 350 pounds for it. This was 
probably purchased with the profits of 
the operation of the Mt. Vernon farm 
which he was then operating for his 


but in 1757 


brother's widow. In 1791 Mt. Vernon 
became his 
His marriage added to his wealth, 


so that in afew years he changed from 
what was in reality a tenant farmer to 
one of the greatest landlords ifn Vir- 
ginia. His estate, shortly before the 
Revolution, amounted to 12,463 acres 
Over 5,000 acres of this were in Fair- 
fax county. The rest was more or less 
wild land. His claims of land west of 
the mountains amounted to some thou- 
sands of acres more 


It. was as a farmer that the great 
Virginian liked to think of himself. 
Later in years, when he was a world- 
figure, he modestly describes himself 
as a student of agriculture, and writes 
Jethro Tull for information as to the 
ise of his new “horse-hoe His jour- 


nal reflects 
satisfied wi 


the tendency. He was not 
th the old plows in use on 





the tarm, and sent for some English 
models. In the meantime, Ire tried his 
own hand at designing, and for some 


time had very poor success. He records 


his final accomplishment: 

“Spent the greatest part of the day 
in making a new plow of-my own in- 
vention Set my plow to work 
and found she answered very well.” 

A barrel drill was also one of his 
own Inventions, or rather adaptations 
from other models. This seems clumsy 
enough now, but Washington used it 
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for years with apparent success. In 
contrast with hand seeding, any ma- 
chine method probably seemed won- 


derfully easy 
At the time when Washington began 
farming, Virginia was an old farming 
try. 7 and corn had been 
od on _his farms for over one hun- 
hod plant- 

tobacco until - I 
and then 
foilowed for a 
d Washington found 


possession of much of 


obacco 


‘he old met of 





out 


long 


himself in 


been 


ol 


type 
of a rotation 
crops 
aban- 


He early saw the need 
that would include some gr 
and soon determined 
donment tobacco. 
produced no tobacco whatever, and 
changed to wheat and fiour produc- 
tion and to live stock and grass. 

The change in policy shown by 
the increase of his wheat sales from 
257 bushels in 1764 to 6,241 in 1769. 
Besides this, he sold a great part of 
his product in the form of flour from 
his own mill 

Washington had a passion for ex- 
periments. He was not satisfied with 
the state of farming in Virginia at the 


ass 
upon the 
After he 


a 49°76 
ot lito 
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time, and besides writing to English 
authorities on the subject, tried out a 
great many experiments himself. He 
used marle as fertilizer, tried to grow 
alfalfa and other new crops, devised 
methods of preventing smut in wheat 
and to protect against the rust and the 


Hessian fly. 


He was the first mule breeder of im- 
portance, and adopted new breeds of 
hogs and cattle for his farm Live 
stock was in a poor way at that time 
The cattle were thin and scrawny, the 
hogs were razor-backs, and the work 
horses were described as “bags of 
bones.” Washington seemed to see 
the salvation of the country in live 

ck, increased his grass area yearly 


and made strong efforts to improve the 
type of the animals on his place. 


His will specifies the disposition 








of 


34 horses, 15 jacks and jennets, 57 
mules, 329 horned cattle, and 640 
sheep. This was a decrease from a 


previous year, when he had 130 head 
of horses on the place. 

Washington’s knowledge of 
tural tendencies shows strongly 
letter to Hamilton: “It must be ob- 
vious to every man,” he writes, “who 
considers the agriculture of this coun- 
try (even in the best parts of it), and 
compares the produce of our lands with 
those of other countries, no ways su- 
perior to them in natural fertility, how 
miserably defective we are in the man- 
agement of them; and that if we do 
not fall on a better mode of treating 
them, how ruinous it will prove to the 
landed interests. Ages will not pro- 
duce a systematic change without pub- 
lic attention and encouragement; but 
a few years of increased sterility will 
drive the inhabitants of the Atlantic 
states westwardly for support.” 

Today the deserted farms of his own 
state show the truth of his prophecy. 

It is pleasant to remember that af- 
ter the turmoil of his public life, he 
came back to live and to die at the 


agricul- 
in his 


home farm. His own “vine and fig- 
tree,” as he so often expressed it, 


sheltered him at the last. And not the 
least characteristic and interesting is 
the fact that with his letters of advice 
to his political associates on public 
policies for the future, he left also 
notes for the proper rotations of his 
fields for the next four years 

At this season of the year, when a 
nation does honor to the memory of 
“the father of his country,” it may be 
fitting for the farmers of the country 
to remember him he would have 
liked to be remembered, not as Gen- 
eral Washington or President Wash- 
ington, but as George Washington, 
Esquire, a farmer of Virginia 


as 


9 
Windbreak Problem 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I want to put out a shelter belt this 


spring, and am anxious to do it right. 
1 am thinking of using Norway spruce. 
Is there anything more satisfactory? 


Is it advisable to pack the roots with 


sand when they are set out?’ 
Everything considered, the Norway 

spruce mékes one of the satisfactory 

evergreen windbreaks. The young 


trees are relatively cheap and easily 
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transplanted. The Norway spruce 
grows’ more rapidly than most other 
evergreens, and makes a fairly dense 
windbreak. The objection to it is that 
it is rather short lived. From this 
standpoint the white spruce and the 
white pine are decidedly superior. 

We see no need of packing the roots 
sand at time setting out. It 
important, however, to set out the 
young trees as soon as possible after 
they are received, and to make every 
effort to see that the roots are not 
posed to the sun and air allowed to 
dry The setting out should not 
delayed after the first of May. The 
ideal time lowa ordinarily early 
in April 
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Argentine Grain Exports to the 
United States in 1918 


During the first eight months of 1918 
—in spite of the very limited shipping 
available—Argentina exported to the 
United States 1,000,000 bushels of 


corn and 1,300,000 bushels of wheat. 
Just what the exportations from the 


Argentine to the United States will be 
when shipping conditions become nor- 
mal remains to be seen. Previous to 
the war there were only a few months 
when Argentina had access to our 
market under the new tariff, which 
leaves corn and wheat unprotected. 

It has been reported that since the 
armistice was signed, freight rates 
from Argentina to Great Britain have 
been reduced to one-third of the rate 
charged during the war. Unques- 
tionably the wheat of Argentina and 
Australia would soon begin to have an 
effect on the price of wheat in the 
United States, were it not for the $2.26 
guaran which is supposedly good 
until some time in the spring or early 
summer of 1920 


Dashines: Mixture 


A Nebraska correspondent writes 

“What kind of grass seed would you 
suggest for permanent pasture on fair- 
ky good upland, which is not sandy but 
fairly good soil? I want a mixture 
that will live thru a reasonable period 
of dry weather.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
try a mixture of about four pounds of 
white sweet clover, five pounds of 
brome grass, four pounds of alfalfa 
and one or two pounds of alsike. Un- 
der lowa conditions we generally ad- 
vise larger proportions of alsike and 
timothy instead of brome grass. Brome 
grass, however, is more resistant to 
dry weather than timothy. 


tee, 








Is Stunting Beneficial? 


Men of long, practical experience 
with hogs and cattle have occasionally 
seen very runty youngsters develop 
into fine individuals later in*life. Some 
of Mr. Gentry’s finest Berkshires were 
originally runts. At the Iowa and Mis- 
souri experiment stations they have 
been experimenting with the stunting 
of hogs and cattle. By feeding on 
shelled corn alone in dry lots, at the 
Iowa station, they were able to carry 
pigs along with scarcely any gains for 
months atatime. These stunted pigs, 
at eight months of age, weighed 50 
pounds, whereas pigs on self-feeders 
of corn and tankage at this age 
weighed 225 pounds. It might have 
been thought that these pigs would be 
permanently stunted. However, when 
they were given tankage in addition to 
their shelled corn, they increased very 
rapidly and economically in weight, 
and eventually weighed more than the 
pigs which had received tankage with 
their shelled corn from birth. The 
stunting evidently had done no perma- 
nent harm, and from the standpoint of 
eventual size possibly had done good, 
altho this is rather problematical. 

At the Missouri station they took 
two steers weighing approximately 200 
pounds at three months of age. One 
was fed just enough to keep it alive, 
and at twelve months of age weighed 
a total of just a little over 200 pounds. 
He ha dgained in height, but had be- 
come exceedingly thin, and seemed to 
be on the point of dying from starva- 
tion. As a feeder steer, he seemed to 
be worthless. The other animal was 
fed an abundance of food, and at 
twelve months of age weighed nearly 
$00 pounds. At this stage of the game 
the stunted animal was g adually put 
on full feéd, and during the year he 
gained a total of 840 pounds. The 
steer which had been on full feed right 





















along was continued on full feed, bu: 
he gained during this year only 50 
pounds. During the second year th: 
stunted animal made far more econom 
ical gains than the animal which had 
been grown under favorable conditions 
during its entire life. 

Animals which are stunted becauss 
of disease rather than because of un- 
favorable rations may not develop s 
favorably later in life as these low 
hogs and Missouri cattle. From wh 
we know now, however, that stunting 
which is due to improper feeding 
early life need not necessarily ha 
any permanently injurious influen 
However, we need many further 











periments along this line before a) 
very definite conclusions can 
drawn. 
“ > 
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LARGE multi-cylinder car 

recently came to a Goodyear 
Service Station in Chicago with 
the treads on two Goodyear Cord 
Tires showing evidence of recent 
rapid wear. The tires had run 
8,500 miles, but in the last few 
days the treads had been wear- 
ing down alarmingly. It was 
found that a recent accident had 
twisted the front wheels serious- 
ly, so that they were out of line. 
The grinding action due to this 
misalignment was cutting down 
the treads so rapidly that in a 
few days mere the tifes would 
have been out of commission. 
The wheels were re-aligned. The 
tires ran a total of more than 
13,500 miles. 5,000 miles of tire 























Notice the misalign- 
ment of the Right 
Front Wheel 





Saving 5,000 Miles 


by “Truing Up” Wheels 


wear were saved in this case by 
“truing up’’ the wheels in time. 
Have your Goodyear Service Sta- 
tion Dealer test your car today 
for wheel alignment. 


NE car in three has wheels out 
of line that rob their tires of 
thousands of miles. 


Not even the Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread can long resist the grinding 
wear that such wheels inflict on tires. 


They grind down a tread precisely 
as if it were held squarely against a 
revolving grindstone. 

Misalignment is most common on the 
right front wheel, because it is most 
frequently run into ruts and gutters 
and against curbings. 


On others a rim improperly applied, 





AKRON 


TIRE SAVERS| 


Ask your Goodyear Service Station, or us, for Lesson] 
of the Goodyear Tire Conservation Course, explain- 
ing the effects and detection of misaligned wheels. 





LESSON [| 
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TIRE CONSERVATION ie 


COURSE 


ARRON 


a bent steering knuckle, a worn bear- 
ing, or a warped axle may cause a 
like condition. 

A misalignment of only three-quar- 
ters of an inch is enough to reduce 
by 5,000 miles or more the life of the 
best tires. ! 
Only the most careful measurements 
can detect the condition. 

Ask your Goodyear Service Station 
to inspect your car today. 

Ask also for Lesson 1 of the Good- 
year Conservation Course, dealing 
with the detection and correction of 
wheels out of line, so that you or 
your chauffeur can in future make in- 
spections when you delay too long 
your calls at your Service Station. 


The Goodyear Tire (2 Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


The Worn Tread on a 
Tire from a Wheel 34 | 
of an inch Out of rites L= 













TICKER 
Front 2 in. 
ELGIN 


Front 23 in. 





Your tie slides easily be- 
cause of the exclusive pat- 
ented features found in all 


|DEWEL| 


Sl 
COLLARS 


Your Tie does not catch on your 
back collar button because of 
the Tie-protecting Shield. And 
you can easily adjust your scarf be- 
cause of the Graduated Tie-space. 
Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 








BIG MONEY 


IN ORNERY HORSES 


MY free book will amaze you. See the big 
money that is being made by those 
taucht my famous system of horse breaking 
and traning! Wild colts and vicioas, unman- 
ageable borses can be picked up for asong. 

By my metbads you can ecicely transform them inte 
; gentle, willing workers and re-setl them at a big profit. 
You can also earn fat fees breaking colts and training 
horses fer others. 


W ite! My book 1s free, postage prepaid. No ohll- 
| © gation. A postcard brings it. rite ¢ a7. 


Prof. JESSE BEERY, 52 Main St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 











How to Breed 





@\ Live Stock 





pay Sm Ay) y ~ free .~ onlee, 


Free Book £ Bee 


Shows piet 
ormans. Also describes ot 
bome-stud: ' 

Stert 


az. Systems of Breeding, ete. tanght in deta. W 
‘of free book!-t and learn te master ecientific bre 
ome. Wgherotes abt the Py t the breeder. Ge 
rite today ust _ mails teard 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ANIMAL BREEDING 
Pleasant Hil, ONO 
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j J ANTED-First class man for general farm 
work. Must be geod with live stock and ma- 

chiteéry. Stace age, experience, and wages wanted 

Make fall proposition tn first letter. Sol t 


Hers will be 
given preference rED McCULLOCH, 
Iowa. 
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‘Uncle Henry’ S Own Story 


The letters appearing under this ails were written . by M Mr. sitet Wallace 
They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. 

of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 


The entire contents of Wallaces’ Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letters must not be 
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The Year 1887 





Governor Larrabe vas f ec l 

LSS In order to sec his re- 
elec ind ul monopoly ypor 
A ll! ) tat p s ji earl S 
rhe firs l o d is » s la 
representative of the pape every 
county in the state and secure 
names and addresses of 
ers This cost us a th 
in addition to railroad fare, v 
paid for by advertising the went 
in exchange for mileage books, with 
which, it must be said, they were rea- 
sonably liberal. 

The next thing was, early in the 
spring, to pick out thirteen members 


of the previous legislature whose ree- 
ords were bad, seven republicans and 
six democrats, and then to begin as- 
sailing their records at the beginning 
of the primaries, in May. 

Without going into details, we man- 
aged to defeat six republicans and six 
democrats, cargying it thru to the 
close of the polls, and would have de- 
feated the last one, had it not been 
that a mail sack intended for distribu- 
tion in his county was carried to Chi- 
cago, and did not reach the people un- 
til after the election. However, he 
did just what we wanted him to do af- 
ter that. 


The general assembly meeting in 
January, 1888, was one of the most in- 
fluential assemblies that ever sat in 
the state house. The governor re- 
newed and emphasized the recommen- 
dations made in his first session, de- 


manded the election of railroad com- 
missioners by the people, and demand- 
ed a law which would give the com- 
mission legal control over railroad 
rates. He had able supporters in both 
house and senate. The result was the 
enactment of what is known as the 
Iowa rate law, which has been the 
model for legislation in many other 
states. It aimed to protect the ship- 
per at non-competing points. It was 
put on a mileage basis. The details of 
this you can ascertain. by looking up 
a history of lowa. The resuk of this 
law has been to develop a large num- 
ber of cities of from ten to twenty or 
thirty thousand, where manufacturing, 
wholesaling and jobbing can be carried 
on auite as profitably as in the cities 
which before had the advantage of 
greatly reduced rates. Much of the 
prosperity of Iowa cities is due to this 

law 
A number of us felt that if what are 
now known as “progressive princi- 
ples, then known as “anti-monopoly” 
principles, were to retain their inftu- 
ence. Governor Larrabee should be a 
candidate for the United States sen- 
ate. With a couple of other men, ! 
went to him in his office at the state 
house, told him that we had won a 
great victory, that we had largely 
wrested the control of the state from 
the railroads: but that we would cer- 
tainly lose all we had gained unless an 
anti-monopolist was sent to the Uni- 
ted States senate. The term of Senator 
Allison was about to expire, and it 
was understood that he was a candi- 
date for re-election. The governor 
heard all we had te say, but refused to 
allow us to present his name as a can- 
didate I did most of the talking, 
pointed out the situatiom clearly, stat- 
ed that the whole cround now oecupied 
would inevitably be lost unless there 
was a fight made ‘for an anti-znonopo- 
list in the senate, and told him | felt 
sure he could be elected He finally 
became somewhat annoyed, and sa Lid 
“Mr. Wallace, I have about conciud- 
ed not to own a man my friend who 
he United 


insists upon my going to t 
States senate.” 

Some time afterward I went to his 
house on Sunday afternoon and took 
up the matter with him again He 


he could not be 
already given 


gave as reasons why 


a candidate that he had 








time to the state; 
needed looking after 


four years of his 


that his family 





that he did not want to subject them 
to Washington influences, and that he 
must look after his private interests 
While he did not want to go himself, 
he evidently did mot want Allison to be 
re-elected 

There was such a strong anti-mo- 
nopoly sentiment in the general as- 


sembly that was doubtful for a long 
time whether Allison could be re- 
elected. There was a fellow in one of 


the anti-monopoly counties, elected as 
an anti-monopolist, whose vote was 
necessary to the election of Allison. I 


was Over in the governor’s office one 
day, and he said to me: 

“_ — was over here the other day 
and asked me a curious question.” 

I asked him what it was, and he 
replied: 

“*Governor, do you think that Sen- 
ator Allison’s word is good, or had I 
better have it in writing?’ 

“I told him,” said the governor, 
“that I regarded his word as good or- 
dinarily, but perhaps he had better 
have it in writing. ~ 

“*Well,’ said the member, ‘he has 
promised me that if I will vote for him 
he will eee that my son is appointed 
on the railway postal service.’ 

‘I told him,” said the governor, 
“that he had better have it in writing. 
And I think if you will leek in his vest 
pocket today, you will find the prom- 
ise in writing.” 

As a matter of fact, as I afterwards 
ascertained, the fellow not only re- 
ceived the appointment for his son, 
but some other considerations which 
it would not be polite to mention at 
this late day. 

During that campaign the editor of 
the Leader, the democratic paper in 
Iowa, called me into his office one day 
and said to me: 

“Now you can just as well be sena- 
tor as not. The leading democrats 
have asked me to go to you and pledge 
their entire support, and you can with- 
out difficulty get four or five inde- 
pendent republicans to vote for you.” 

I told him I would not consider the 
matter for a second; that I was a re- 
publican and not a democrat; that if I 
had any senatorial ambitions, I eould 
not count on the full support of the 
democratic party; that there were a 
number of representatives who would 
xote for Alison in preference to me; 
that I never expected to go to the 
United States senate; but if I did, 1 
would go as an anti-monopoly repub- 
lican. I believe the failure of Larra- 
bee to become a candidate for United 
States senator, put back anti-monopoly 
(now called the progressive) move- 
ment in the state of Iowa at least ten 
years. 





(To be continued) 





Poor Quality Alsike and Timothy 


Mixture 
We have received during the past 
month a number of very good samples 


of alsike and timothy, but some have 


been exceedingly poor. In some cases, 


the mixture has been less than one- 
third alsike, and the alsike has con- 


sited very largely of shriveled up seed. 


The timothy has been largely hulled 
and of very poor quality. We have 
found in a number of cases quite a 
large percentage of common plantain. 
sorrel and pigweed. 

While red clover is exceedingly high 
in price this year, we believe that it 
would pay our readers not to econo- 
mize by buying a low-grade mixture 
of timothy and alsike. A high-grade 
mixture is an altogether different 


mixture of 
the rate 


high-grade 
seeded at 
in connection 


proposition. A 
timothy and alsike, 


of ten pounds per 


acre, 











with three pounds of medium red clo 
ver, should make a very good grass 
seeding this year. 





Hog Receipts and Prices 

While there are still a good many 
hogs in Iowa and Nebraska, it begin 
to look as tho the period of exceed 
ingly heavy receipts was over. We 
anticipate a period of decided shortas 
some time during March or April. 

It is reported that the sysiem of a 
lotting cars has been abandoned eas 
of Chicago, and it is expected tl 
within three or four weeks the weste 
part of the corn belt wil! also be 
lowed to ship as it pleases. 

In view of the fact that the pack 





are now receiving only two-t! 
many hogs as during the period 


heavy runs, the car allotment idea 
present has no justification exce; 
the theory of sustaining prices or 
ing storage space. 

It is expected that the $17.50 
mum will be continued for \ 
altho no announcement has 
at this writing. 

There has been a sharp advance 
lard, rib sides, ete. The May future 
of these products were selling for 
time on a level with $16.50 hogs in May 
but are now on a level with abou 
$17.70 hogs in May. 

The following table gives data as t 
percentage of ten-year average for re 
ceipts and prices as they have pre 
vailed week by week from February 7 
1918, to date: 
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art 


been ma 




















S}=Es| ¢ 
to | & bo bg 
else) 2 
o!l|go o 
-> . > > 
Raine oS 
aw i ss — 
ee Pog Be 
©] Soo] oo 
ies ae el. et 
mS} ES | ws 
Sei BE ot 
Sa|28 28 
— = — 
Tow, 4 GO SE. .ceuus | 33 129 20 
Rem. 24°40-Bk ociasc 13 135 21 
Pep. me t6: 36 accinc 159 | 150 21 
March 1to 7..... | 136 | 126 | 20 
March 7 to 14 ..... | 153 | 142 20 
March 14 to 21 ..... 170 174 20 
March 21 to 28 ..... 186 | 166 20 
March 28 to April 4.| 140 | 147 19 
Berl 476 fF ......] ! 180 158 19 
Apri} 11 ta 38 ...... 170 | 155 | = 202 
April 18 to 26 ...... 155 | 138 } 19 
April 25 to May 2 109 | 117! 202 
ae. Se ee 133 | 123 204 
May $to16....... 1 132/112 202 
May 16 to 23 ....... | 100 98 20 
May 23 to 9B-....... 116 | 100 195 
May 30 to June 7 ..| 63 77 195 
cS ae } 100 | 115 | 193 
Jurfe 14 to 22 ..>... | 120°| 184} 192 
June 21 to 28 | 94 | 108 191 
June 28 to July 5 130 | 116 192 
Sulg 6 aI OSS 136 | 130! 19 
Suite 2.10 3 +6. . 58 130 | 128 207 
July 19 to 26 ....... ay2 | 198! 210 
July 26 to August 2.) 167 | 118 214 
August 2to 9%..... f 9&8 { 123 217 
August 9$ to 16..... } 103 | til 21 
August 16 to 23..... 98 104 208 
August 23 to 30..... | $4 108 20 
August 30 to Sept. 6; 83 | 102 21 
Sept. 6 to 13 ...... | g6/ 103! 212 
Sept. 13 to 20 ...... | 4107 | 112 | 218 
2 100 | 104 209 
t. 27 to Oct., 4 ../ 119 | 123 20 
Bot 4 to IL ......4| 1281 427 20 
Oct. 11 to 18 123 | 110 198 
Oct. 18 to 25 veeeeeel 115 | 112! 194 
et. BS Ge SE wes cc el 119 | 112 208 
ae ae, eee | 142 | 125 21 
SS = & eS | 111 f 120 20 
Nov. 15 to 2% ...... } 140 | 136 21 
Nov. 28.40 28 .svss. 70 | 113 21 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 ..| 157 | 144 21 
ee. 3-20 2B cccrass 98 142 21 
Dee. 13 to BO csececs 163 | 173 2 
Dec. 20: to BF .....0% ae, ee: 2 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2....| 117 | 120 2 
Ce i eee .126 | 148 20 
ae ae 161 148 204 
et. re | 130 | 140 20 
ame. Se Oe OO x. sun 131 135 20 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6...) 84 / 106 197 
FO... 6. eM Oe necs en 117 | 123 1 
For the ensuimg week the ten-ye* 


iverage has been 162,900 hogs at C! 
cago, 535,600 hogs at the eleven ma! 
kets, and a price of $9.24. If we figur 
on the basis of 120 per cent of th 
ten-year average for receipts. we £&* 
195.480 at Chicago and 642.720 at t! 
eleven mark If the price is 200 p 
we get $18.48 


ont of the 


the answer, 


ets. 


average. 
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How Much Corn in a 250-Pound 
Hog? 

An lowa correspéndent writes: 

“I would like to know if you have 
any figures on the amount of corn it 
takes to feed a pig from the time it is 
born until it weighs 250 pounds. I 
mean the average pig, not an extra 
good one nor a poor one.” 

The average Iowa hog being taken 
rom birth to 250 pounds in weight, 
consumes around 20 bushels of corn, 

bushels of oats, 20 pounds of mis- 
ellaneous mill feeds, such as shorts, 
tankage, ete., a little skim-milk and 
some pasture. At the Iowa station, 
their average hog on self-feeders has 
equired about 14 bushels of corn and 
140 pounds of tankage taken from birth 
to 250 pounds in weight. This may 

pear to make hog raising more at- 
tractive than it really is. There are 
ugh other expenses in the way of 
or, interest on money invested in 
gs, feed, buildings and equipment, 
nd risk, not only from disease but 
from change in the market, so that it 
illy costs the average farmer the 
juivalent of eleven or twelve bushels 
corn for each 100 pounds of hog 
or a total of about 29 bushels 
for a 250-pound hog. Of course there 
many farmers who can do much 
better than this, but there are others 

10 can not do quite so well. 


>t 


} 
sn 


Locust-Year Coming 


Mne seventeen-year locust is due to 
appear next May, in that part of the 

rn belt east of the Mississippi river. 
It will also be found to some extent in 
lowa, ‘but not to any great extent west 
of the Missouri river. These locusts 
have been in a resting stage in the 
ground since 1902, and will come out 
again in May of 1919, to cause a little 
damage to trees, and to lay their eggs 
for the next brood, which will appear 





1936. The seventeen-year locusts 
very interesting, especially since 


they do no great harm. We would 
suggest, however, that in those terri- 
where locusts were worst in 
no fruit trees be set out this 
ming spring. Locusts sometimes 
rather seriously injure young trees. 


ries 
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Treatin g Seed Corn 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

Do you know of anything to treat 
seed corn with, so that worms will not 
destroy the corn which comes up?” 

\ great many people have tried 

ating seed corn with such sub- 

tances as tar, dip, dilute solution of 
rosene, and a great many other 
ngs. Some of these substances seem 
be of some temporary value in 
keeping root lice away, but none of 
n seem to be at all effective against 


worms of any kind. There is some 
fference of opinion as to just how 
ective they are against ground 


squirrels and mice. On the whole, we 
ry much doubt if it is worth while to 
seed corn to prevent damage. 


Corned Beef and Dried Beef 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Will you please publish a recipe for 
me-curing beef and for drying it?” 
The following recipes, which we 
have published from time to time, are 
taken from a Farmers’ Bulletin, and 
they have given good satisfaction: 
“Corned Beef—The pieces commonly 
used for corning are the plate, rump, 





cross-ribs and brisket, or in other 
words the cheaper cuts of meat. The 
loin, ribs and other fancy cuts are 


more often used fresh, and since there 
is more or less waste of nutrients in 
corning this is well. The pieces for 
corning should be cut into convenient- 
Sized joints, say five or six inches 
square. It should be the aim to cut 
them all about the same thickness, so 
at they will make an even layer in 
the barrel. 
“Meat from fat animals makes choic- 
‘orned beef than that from poor ani- 


eT 


mals. When the meat is thoroly cooled 
it should be corned as soon as pos- 
Sible, as any decay in the meat is like- 
ly to spoil the brine during the corning 
Process. Under no _ circumstances 
should the meat be brined while it is 
frozen. Weigh out the meat and allow 
eight pounds of salt to each one hun- 
dred pounds; sprinkle a layer of salt 
one-quarter of an inch in depth over 
the bottom of the barrel; pack in as 
Closely as possible the cuts of meat, 





Making a layer five or six inches in 
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Foremost Tractor.” 


than tractors designed 


drive. 


cast iron. 
hardened. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Toledo, Ohio 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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The Wallis weighs 1000 to 5000 pounds less 
to do the same work, It 
has completely enclosed gears, including the final 
It has a motor comparable, in quality of 
material and workmanship, with the highest type 
aeroplane engine—it keepscool. The Wallis has 
high-grade, strong steel in place of coarse, heavy 
It has all gears drop forged, cut and 


J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS, 
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eAmerica's Foremost Gractor 


N EVERY new industry one manufacturer 
eventually becomes the leader. 
tor field, the Wallis has become “‘America’s 


In the trac- 
unknown. 


Tractor because 


Investigate the 


catalog. 


Omaha, Neb. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

San Antonio, Texas 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Denver, Colo. 
Dalias, Texas 
Des Moines, lowa 


Douglas Boswell, Sacramento, Cal., Distributor for California, Oregon, Washington and Nor. Idaho 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd.,Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Calgary, Distributors for Canada 


Distributors Everywhere 


See the Wallis, America’s Foremost Tractor, on Exhibition at the 
National Tractor Show, Kansas City, Mo., February 24th—March Ist 


These features add years to the life of a tractor. 
They make breakdowns and delays almost 
They enable you to do 30 to 50 
percent more plowing per gallon of fuel than 
with the ordinary tractor. 

In short, the Wallis is America’s Foremost 


appearance; because it plows an acre of ground 


at less cost than any other; and because, at any 
kind of farm work, it affords true economy. 


local Wallis dealer and for the latest Wallis 


1162 Mead Street, 


SALES AGENTS FOR WALLIS TRACTORS 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTING POINTS AT: 


of its clean-cut “thorobred” 


Wallis. 


Write us for name oi 


RACINE, WIS. 


Washington, D. C, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
indianapolis, Ind. 
Great Falls, Montana 























thickness; then put on a layer of salt, 
following that with another layer of 
meat, and repeating until the meat and 
have all been packed in the barrel, 
care being used to reserve enough salt 
for a good layer over the top. After 
the package has stood over night, add, 
for every hundred pounds of meat, four 
pounds of sugar, two ounces of baking 
soda and four ounces of saltpeter dis- 
solved in a gallon of tepid water. 
Three gallons more of water should be 
sufficient to cover this quantity. In 
case more or less than a hundred 
pounds of meat are to be corned, make 
the brine in the proportions given. A 
loose board cover, weighted down with 
a heavy stone or piece of iron, should 
be put on the meat to Keep all of it 
under the brine. In case any should 
project, rust would start and the brine 
would spoil in a short time. 

“It is not necessary to 
brine except in warm weather. 


boil the 
If the 


meat has been corned during the win- 
ter and must be kept into the summer 
season, it would be well to watch the 
brine closely during the season. If the 





brine appears to be ropy or does not 
drip freely from the finger when im- 
mersed and lifted, it should be turned 
off and new brine added, after care- 
fully washing the meat. The sugar or 
molasses in the brine has a tendency 
to ferment, and, unless the brine is 
kept in a cool place, there is some- 
times trouble from this source. The 
meat should be kept in the brine for 
from twenty-eight to forty days to se- 
cure thoro corning. 

“Dried Beef—The round is common- 
ly used for dried beef, the inside of the 
thigh being considered the choicest 
piece, as it is slightly more tender than 
the outside of the round. The round 
should be cut lengthwise of the grain 
of the meat in preparing for dried beef, 
so that the muscle fibers may be cut 
crosswise when the dried beef is sliced 
for table use. A tight jar or cask is 
necessary for curing. The process is 
as follows: To each hundred pounds 
of meat weigh out five pounds of salt, 
three pounds of granulated sugar and 
two ounces of saltpeter; mix thoroly 
together. Rub the meat on all surfaces 


with a third of the mixture, and pack 
it in the jar as tightly as possible. 
Allow it to remain three days, when it 
should be removed and rubbed again 
with another third of the mixture. In 
re-packing put at the bottom the pieces 
that were on top the first time. Let it 
stand for three days, when the pieces 
should be removed and rubbed with 
the remaining third of the mixture and 
allowed to stand for three days more. 
The meat is then ready to be removed 
from the pickle. The liquid forming in 
the jars should not be removed, but 
the meat should be re-packed in it 
each time. After being removed from 
the pickle the last time. the meat 
should be smoked and hung in a dry 
attic or near the kitchen fire, where the 
water will evaporate from it. It may 
be used at any time after smoking, 
altho the longer it hangs in the dry 
atmosphere the drier it will get. The 
drier the climate in general, the more 
easily meats can be dried. In arid re- 
gions good dried meat can be made by 
exposing it fresh to the air, with pro 





tection from flies.” 
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The New Income Tax Law 
Thousands of farmers this year are 
income tax 
prosperous 


required to pay an 


1918 one, i 
an and woman in United 
ho shared in that prosperity is 


ontribute their share 


year vas a 


every ! the 
States 
called uy 
to the cost 





ar. 

Upon the > of Internal Reve- 
mue devolves the task of collecting 
$6,000,000,000, the estimated yield of 
the new revenue bill. Revenue officers 
will visit every county in the United 
States to assist taxpayers in making 
out their returns. The date of their ar- 
rival and the location of their offices 


may be ascertained by inquiring at the 
offices of collectors of internal reve- 
nue, postoffices and banks. Their duty 
is to furnish taxpayers with blank 
answer questions as to how to fill them 
out, swear taxpayers to their returns 
and accept payment of the tax 

Returns are required of every single 
person whose net income for 1918 was 
$1,000 or more, and from every mar- 
ried person or head of a family whos 
net income was $2,000 or more. The 
exemptions are the same as under the 
1917 act, $1,000 for single persons and 
$2,000 for married persons and heads 
of families. The rates, however, have 


been increased. Under the new act, 
the normal rate is 6 per cent on the 
first $4,000 of net income above the 


exemptions, and 12 per cent on net in- 
come above that amount. 

To farmers, the Bureau of 
Revenue offers this advice: 

Get out your pencil and paper and 
begin figuring on your gross and net 
income for 1918, in order that if it is 
necessary to call upon a revenue offi- 
eer for aid you may be able, without 
difficulty, to supply him with the gen- 
eral information needed in making out 
your return. 

“Gross income” includes all the 
money you received during the year 
1918 from the sale or exchange of 
stock, crops, wood, produce, or any 
thing raised on the farm. If you bought 
farm produce from another farmer and 
re-sold it, you must include the profits 
under gross income 


Interna! 


The value of farm products is not 
considered taxable income until re- 
duced to cash or the equivalent of 


cash. If crops produced by you in 1917 
were sold in 1918, the amount received 
therefor is to be returned under gross 

The value 


income in your 1918 return 














of crops and stock produced in 1918 
and on |! d December 3lst of that 
year need not be considered, but it 
should be included in your return for 
the year in which they are sold 

if you exchan i farm produ r 
groceries, merchandise, et« you must 
include the value of such merchandise 
in your return of gross incon 

Net income pon which the tax is 
assessed, is gross on less 
deductions pro | for by 
Thes ae al : 
sonal « ng ex} é In cx 
net ne “may aeau the 
amount paid for n preparing his 
land for the crop and for its cultiva- 
tion, harvesting 1 mark 

The cost, of feed, seed and 
used at also d ( bl } ms e 
cost of stock purchased for re nay 
be deducted if the proceeds from such 
sales are retur i as income 

The cost of minor repairs to the 
ibharn and other farm buildings, but not 
the dwelling, may be deducted, and 
also the cost of repairs to farm ma- 
chinery and fences. The cost of mate 


rials for immediate use and farm tools 


which are used up in the course of a 
year or two, such as binding twine, 
stock powders, spades, etc., also may 


be claimed. 

The cost of farm machinery, such as 
@ tractor or threshing machine, repre- 
sents “capital investment,” and as such 
is not an allowable deduction. There 
may be claimed a reasonable allowance 
for depreciation of farm buildings oth- 
er than the dwelling, farm machinery, 
work and work wagons, and 
stock purchased for breeding purposes 
No depreciation on stock raised or pur- 
chased for re-sale is allowed. 


horses, 





The farmer may deduct taxes paid 
or accrued during the year 1918, ex- 
cept income taxes and taxes assessed 
against local benefits of a kind tend 
ing to prove the value of the prop- 
erty. Losses ained from fire or 
other casualty or from theft may be 


claimed jf not compensated for by in- 


surance. H a farmer in 1918 sustained 
a loss in any transaction entered into 
for profit otitside of his farming inter- 
ests, he may claim the amount as a 
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[~~ “Old Number’One” 


No. 314, one of the first 30-60’s built—and 
also still on the job—that first told us 
about “Old Number One.” 


“There is a bit of sentiment attached to the 
OilPull machine, familiarily called ‘Old Num- 


ber One,’” he wrote. 


cinity ever since its purchase in 1910 and is 
still on the job, running better than many new 
tractors of other makes. It is owned by Frank 
Schultz, of Agar, S. Dak., and I don’t believe 
there is a manin this state who has done more 
plowing and threshing with OilPull machines. 
Recently I had an opportunity of witnessing 
the performance of this old OilPull and I will 
say that itis still a marvel of reliability.” 


So we asked Frank Schultz to tell us of his 
experience with the pioneer OilPull, and he 


writes as follows: 


“I have done more work with my 30-60 Oil- 
Pull tractor than any other engine around this 
I don’t know just how 
many hundreds of acres it has plowed or 
bushels it has threshed, but she’s always been 
on the job and never lacked for power. 


part of the country. 


“Some of my neighbors have so-called oil 
burning engines, but when they get down to 
a hard pull, they’re a lot better on gasoline. 
Many a time I’ve had ‘Old Number One’ run- 
ning on heavy load all day without a stop and 
she never overheats. This I don’t believe any 
other tractor owner in this part of the country 
As far as burning kerosene is con- 
cerned, it is the only real kerosene burner that 


can say. 


I know of. 


“And the OilPull has a lot of reserve power, 
ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, (inc.) 





Drawing from 
photograph of 
Frank Schultz 
and’ Old Num- 
er One” Oi- 
Pull 








Such deduction was not al- 
lowed under the preceding act. Debts 
ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off within the year may be de- 
ducted. 

If the taxpayer desires. he may pay 
the tax in full at the time of filing the 
return, or in four installments, the 
first of which is on or before 
March 15th, the on or before 
June 15th, the third on or before Sep- 
tember 15th, and the fourth on or be- 
fore December 15th For failure to 
file an income tax return on time, the 
penalty is a fine of $1,000 and an ad- 
ditional of 25 per cent of 
amount 


| lay t " 
aqeauction 


due 


second 


assessment 
the due. 
For “willfully refusing” to make a 
return and pay the tax within the time 
prescribed, the penalty is a fine of no 
more than $10,000 or one year’s im- 
prisonment or both. A similar penalty 
making a 


is provided for false or a 
fraudulent return, together with an 
added assessment of 50 per cent of 


the amount due. The penalty for fail- 
ing to pay the tax when due is a fine 
of not than $1,000 and an added 


mount 


more 


assessment of 5 per cent of the a 


i} [T: was F. Gasperich, 





it has done. 


tractor made. 


La Porte, Indiana 
Des Moines, la. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Still on the Job : 


‘Old Number One’ would not amount to $200.” 


What a tractor can do is best told by what i 
What “Old Number One” Oil- i 
Pull has done during all these years sets a 
record for tractor performance that anyone can i 
well use as a standard by which to judge any f 


phone—no matter where you are—through 26 
branch houses, at which are maintained con- 
stantly a full stock of machines and repair parts. 


Let us send you the OilPull catalog. 


Peoria, Ill. 


| 
owner of OiiPull which a fellow needs going up steep hills hi} 
breaking sod in South Dakota. It’s the only 
engine I know that is under-rated. m 
“The OilPull has more bearing surface and {ii 
larger shafts than any tractor I’ve ever seen. iW} 
I also like the heavy foundation to hold the } 
“It has been in our vi- motor and gearing in place. The carbureter is {i} 
as simple a mixing device as can be made. \N 
“When you see the OilPull work in the belt ny 
you realize the power it develops—how steady f 
the power is and how easily it handles the 
largest separator. 
“In my day I’ve operated a good many differ- 4 
ent makes of tractors, but I have yet to see one j 
that will last and stand up like the Rumely Oil- i 
Pull. All the repairs that have been bought for | 


\i} 

Moreover, into every OilPull is built the th 
same long life, dependability and economy i 
that “Old Number One” has proved out—it’s le 
just an example of what OilPull tractors are Ai 
doing today for over 8,000 owners. 1!) 
You can get a Rumely OilPull in a size to fit Hh 
your farm—anywhere from 3 to 10 plows. And Hi 
Rumely service is within reach of your tele- Ht 
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unpaid, plus 1 per cent interest for 


each full month which it re- 


mains unpaid. 


during 


The European Corn Borer Spreads 
to New York 


The European corn borer, which, 
during the past two years has become 





exceedingly destructive in the small 
section in Massachusetts, has now 
spread to a small area in New York 
While the infested area is yet very 
small, there is real danger that this 
pest will spread into the corn belt. 
According to what the New York and 
Massachusetts entomologists say, the 
European corn borer is a far worse 
pest than any with which we of the 
corn belt now have to contend. The 


borers infest both stalks and ears. As 
many as 311 of them have been found 
in one hill of corn, and only one is 
necessary to ruin an ear. 


The only method of eradication is 
to burn al! infested corn stalks. It is 
exceedingly important that the New 


York and Massachusetts state authori- 

















ties codOperate with the United States 
Department of Agriculture to eradicate 
this pest before it spreads into the 
corn belt. 


The Market Value of Carbohy- 
drates and Protein 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“About what is the comparativé 
value of protein and carbohydrates?” 

Under market 
prevail at present, a pound of prot: 
in most of our feeds costs about five 
cents, and a pound of carbohydrates 
about one-half as much. A pound ol 
fat seems to be worth about six oF 
seven cents. The protein 





conditions as they 


of cotton- 
seed meal is not worth more than ! 

cents per pound, whereas the protel 
of bran is worth as much as 
cents per pound. In most feeds, how- 
ever, a pound of protein seems to havé 
a value of about five ; 
pared with carbohydrates at 
one-half cents. On this ba 
corn is worth about $1.40 per 


seven 


cents, as cou 
a 
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. Two Litters Per Year 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Two grade Spotted Poland China 
sows had raised seventy pigs in four 
litters each, and were suckling twenty 
more. That makes a total of ninety 

ad these two sows had produced, and 

ey were still in their prime because 
ey had farrowed twice per year dur- 
ng the past two seasons and had 
ised one litter each as yearlings. 
is is in striking contrast to the sow 
t is kept a year and raises an aver- 
of five pigs for her year’s keep 
and her gain in weight, if she is young 
enough to grow. 

Almost every man will agree that 
pigs produced by old sows are 
stronger and more hardy than those 
farrowed by gilts. Yet these same men 
will continue selling out the old and 
tried brood sows at the end of every 
season, Keeping gilts to produce the 
next crop of pigs, because it costs too 
much to keep the old sows, as they do 
I gain in weight, and in that way 
make up for part of the overhead ex- 
pense of the one litter per year prac- 


v=) 


the 


rhe experiments staged by experi- 
mental feeders show that the fall pig, 
when given the care that he needs, is 
10st equal to the spring pig when it 
mes to profits. It may not be pos- 
le for the man who keeps a large 
mber of sows to produce two litters 
per year and do it successfully, be- 
cause of the care the fall litters require 
during the early winter, but for the 
average man who aims to raise about 
fty to seventy-five pigs per year 
t! is reason for considering the 
plan of two litters per year. Four 
brood sows that had been tried and 
found dependable, like the two referred 
ibove, will produce that many pigs 
per year, and will not be loafing on 


i 


re 


; 
to 





space six feet in diameter and finish 
it your 1%-inch water pipe will be 
about an inch higher than the surface. 
Run this water pipe under the pond 
levee to where you want to use the 
water, keeping it below frost at all 
times, and put in a stock hydrant that 
works very well both winter and sum- 
mer. When the cement base is hard 
and dry, get enough good, porous brick 
to lay up a wall, the flat side of the 
brick down. Lay up with good cement 
and sand mortar, but at the bottom and 
for two or three feet up do not point 
it up very solid—that is, use plenty of 
mortar, but leave a few crevices so the 
water can come in fast if the brick 
should not let it in fast enough. This 
will need be 5 to 7% feet high, and of 
course about six feet in diameter. This 
will keep your water pure and clean 
after the pond is six months or a year 
old, when the water clears up. Keepa 
top on it in summer-time. A board top 
is good enough. Then flies and bugs 
will not get into it and settle around 
the pipe at the bottom. _ When this 
kind of a pond is made, and this sys- 
tem is put in, it is the best and cheap- 
est, as you always have water. It is 
cool in summer and warm in winter. 
If there is danger of your pond leak- 
ing, I should build a broad base for a 
levee, and when about two or three 
feet up, as I put up the levee, I would 
take post augers and start on one side 
and circle the pond with one continu- 
ous hole, and go down in the old dirt 
a few inches, and then fill this in with 
concrete. And where the water pipe 
runs under the Jevee I would put in 
plenty of cement, 
places, about twenty 
base of the pond; 
box it up. Keep covered in the winter 
time. By this system you will always 
have plenty of water winter and sum- 
mer, and in any dry time that happens 
to come, and if you want to put up ice 


feet from the 

















Sows That Produced Ninety Pigs in’Five Litters Each. 


job half the time. There is no 
chance like that taken with the untried 
when once the real producing kind 
of sows are found and Kept busy. Nei- 
* does the gain made by the young 
S have to be considered as part of 
the profit in raising pigs. Two litters 
per year of seven to ten pigs do not 
ire any additional means of pro- 
ducing pork. J. J. NEWLIN. 

\Vashington County, Iowa. 


Outlet to Pond 


) Wallaces’ Farmer: 

notice in a recent issue an article 
on “Outlet to Pond.” I thought I 
w d tell you about the way I put in 
nd and provided for the use of the 
water at small cost and with very sat- 





isfactory results. 

In the first place, you must have 
your pond on higher ground than 
where you run and use the water. A 


ill draw near the summit of a slope, 
W three or four acres, is preferable, 


and will make a good draw for surface 
water. This space should always be 
in grass, and tthe stock should not be 


allowed on it only at certain times of 
the year, when least harmful to the 
er drainage. 

Select your site, and when you have 


excavated as deep as you want to go— 
and if I had plenty of fall I would go 
five to seven feet below the surface; 
then, about the middle of your levee 
on ‘he lower side, about four to six feet 


from the edge, excavate a space six 
feet in diameter, so, when finished, it 
Will be about on a level with the pond 
bottom or a few inches higher.. Be 
Sure to set in the 14-inch pipe with a 


turn-up on it so when yeu cement the 





you have the place to get it. And right 
below the pond a handy place to 
have an ice house. The provision you 
suggested as to excess overflow, men- 
tioned in your paper, very easily 
done and with good results. 

T. J. DAWSON. 


is 
is 


Missouri. 


Wide Sleds Again 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I hope the legislature will take up 
this winter the matter of widening the 
tread of our sleds. All the sleds used 
on our public roads should be of the 
same tread as wagons and automo- 
biles. The automobile and the motor 
truck have come to stay. If the tread 
of the sled is wide, it will make good 
roads for all vehicles used during the 
winter. It is estimated that the cost of 
remodeling a sled is from five to seven 
dollars. The narrow sled is a nuisance 
and it is high time that it should go. 

JOHN ZBORNIK. 

Winneshiek County, Iowa. 





Oats and Sweet Clover 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in a recent issue that a 
subscriber asks about sowing oats and 
sweet clover together for use as pas- 
ture the same year. I will give you 
my experience: 

I sowed two bushels. 6f oats,’ ten 
pounds of white sweet clover and two 
pounds of alsike clover per acre. I 
began to pasture when the oats were 
about six inches high, and I got more 
pasture off of this piece of ground than 
I got off my old pasture. Now I sow 





and in two or three | 


put in a cut-off and | 











RUSSELL 
TRACTORS 


include three sixes 
similar to the 
large illustration, 
12-24, 15-30, and 
20-40; and a 
fourth the Russell 





USSELL 


and kerosene. 


Giant 40-80. % Ay 

on direct drive, 
RUSSELL| #¢ sizes; high 
THRESHERS 


are made in six 
sizes, from 20x34 
to 36 x 60, the 
first named for in- 
dividualfarm and 
community use. 


size farm, a lin 
Russell Service 











the country. 








RUSSELL TRACTORS 


RELIABLE — FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


ever since 1876; at first steam, then gasoline 


free from experimental features, and like all others 
of the Russell line, a proven well-balanced ma- 
chine, strong, sturdy and dependabie in service. 


Russell features include two speeds forward 


best roller bearings on three models, and thorough- 
going Russell construction throughout. 


There is a reliable Russell Tractor for every 


Let us send Big New Catalog and name of your Russell Dealer 


THE CLARK IMPLEMENT CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 
THE RUSSELL & COMPANY, Peoria, Ill. 


Manufactured by 


THE RUSSELL & CO., 


























has been making Reliable Tractors 


The Russell Tractor you buy is 


and reverse; 4 cylinders, 4 wheels, 


tension magneto, impulse starter; 


e of six Threshers, and a complete 
and Distribution system throughout 


Massillon, Ohio 














Tile Drainage 


Means Bigger Crop 


Tiling improves not only land. that: iy ‘ioe wet, 
but any ‘tight soil, makes it fipre porous,—regu- 
lates the heat, moisture and.@irsap| ly—lengthens the 
‘Stops to. 


eo e 
growing season—enableg: 
drought. 








Denlso 


—is the most Yehuble tile to use. 
practical-farmers, the U 


aS ke best for over 30 years. 


FREE unbiased treafise. 


. name ona postcard. 


cl 














826 Eighth Street 


It i is endorsed _artd. “used: ts 
S. Government, 
tions £0. drainage engineers everywhere. 


Prof. King’s nex honk ple Drainage,” 










Yields® 








better wthst and: 
Double °} Ro 
| Process Tile 


thouthide of 
state - agricultursl experiment sta- 
, of - ard-burned shale 






: a thorough and 
Upon the value of tile drainage, send us your 


We alsompaafact ure Denison Hollow Building Tile. 
Sold by the bext unrber dealers everywhere. 


Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 


Mason City, lowa 


Largest Manufacturers of Clay Products in the World 





one field of small grain every year, 
seeding it to white sweet clover and 
alsike. I harvest the small grain, and 
pasture the field a year. One thing I 
like about this way is that you can put 
manure on this field with the manure 
spreader at any time. After pasturing 
a year, I plow it and raise two crops of 
corn, and-then go back to sweet glover. 
I have found this a very satisfactory 
practice to follow, not the least of the 
advantages being that it keeps down 


the weeds. 
CHARLES J. HANSEN. 
Pottawattamie County, Iowa. 








SALE CATALOGS 


Sixteen years’ experience in this exclusive 
line. Get our prices before you place that 
order, Wemake catalogs for all breeds 
cattle, hogs and horses. 


FRED HAHNE PRINTING COMPANY 
Webster City, lowa 














RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


FIR LUMBER, shipped direct from mills to you. 


oo your bill for our money saving prices. 
3sDoO » Box 909.N, Everett, Wash. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Starting a Strawberry Bed 


To Waililaces’ Farme 





seca of the urgent need for sta- 
ple foods of all kinds, the farmers and 
gardener f state have not plant- 
ed as ma! trawberry beds and othe 
small fr e past few years as the} 
ordinarily would From the present 
indicat re is going to be a short- 
age of all kinds of deciduous fruit 
the n le-west during the next five 
or ten years. Most of the farm or- 
chards are playing out, and compara- 
tively fe are being planted to take 


their place. Very few commercial or- 
t 


chards have been planted in lowa or 
anywhere in the middle-west during 
the past five or ten years, while dur- 
ing this period thousands of acres of 


apple trees have been removed for one 
reason or another. 

it is a comparatively easy matter, 
however, to put out and harvest all the 
strawberries that the public will con- 
sume, for this particular fruit will grow 
on almost any land that will produce 
corn, and the maximum yield will be 
obtained year after planting. Be- 
cause of the fact that it is compara- 
tively easy to get into the strawberry 
game, it is just as easy to get out of it 
This fact, combined with the war situ- 
ation, has resulted in a decide short- 
age of strawberries the past two years. 


one 


The indications are that the short- 
age will continue at least thru the 
present year, for comparatively few 
beds were put out last year, and the 


old beds which are located in the great 
strawberry sections of the middle-west 


and eastward to the Atlantic coast, 
have been badly injured ‘by the dry 
weath 

The indications are that plants will 


searce the coming spring 
her in price than in pre- 
However, the kinds best 


be somewhat 
and a little hig 
vious years 








suited for Iowa conditions are good 
plant makers, and no doubt an ample 
supply of plants will be obtainable for 
all purposes. Varieties like the Sena 
tor Duniap put unners, 
and therefore n closely 
planted The aced 18 to 
24 inchs in rieties tha 
are poor plant ld be 
spaced somewhat closer in the row 
The rows should be 3% to 4 feet apart 
when planted commercially In the 


home garden, rows can be placed clos- 
er together, but of course can not be 
allowed to spread quite so wide 

The strawberry is perhaps as free 
from fungus diseases and insect pests 
as any crop that we grow, but at the 
same -time in putting out plants it is 
well to secure those that come from 
healthy beds. 

The new strawberry bed should be 
planted on land that grew some kind 
of a cultivated crop the preceding 
year. This is done to avoid the rav- 
ages of the white grub, which some- 
times is very destructive to plants that 
are in soil that had been in sod the 
previous year. Ideal soil for straw- 
berry beds is one which is more or 
less sandy. Best results are frequent- 
ly obtained where the beds have been 
planted ,in soil that had been fall 
plowed and allowed to freeze and thaw 
during the winter. Just before planting 
time, the soil is worked with a disk, 
followed by a float or drag that will 
leave the surface in a fine, friable con- 
dition not more than two or three inch- 
es deep. It is well to leave the subsoil 
well compacted. 

The best time to plant is just as 
soon as the soil can be worked satis- 
factorily in the spring of the year. 
Plants that are put out in a dormant 
condition will almost always give a 
perfect stand, while those that have 
started in growth may, or may not, 
give a perfect stand, depending on the 
climatic conditions which follow. « 

Plants should be set in the soil just 
about as deep as they were in the field 
—in other words, the crowns should 
not be above the surface nor should 
they be placed too deeply; otherwise 
the crowns become covered with soil 
and plants are sometimes smothered 
in this way. Some of the best beds are 
set out by the use of a spade rather 
than the trowel, the spade being driv- 
en into the soil at an angle and then 
pressed forward, leaving an opening, 
but not withdrawn. The roots of the 
plant are then spread out in the open- 
ing and the spade withdrawn, allowing 
the moist soil to fall back on the roots. 
The plants are generally set just a 
little deeper than the level of the soil, 
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spade is withdrawn, the 


but after the 

plant is drawn up so that the crown is 
at the proper level. The soil is com- 
pacted around the plants, and so on 
thru the field. Two people working 


together can plant an acre in a com- 
paratively short time, and be sure that 
a good stand will be obtained 

Where large fields are to be planted, 


transplanting machines (such as are 
used for planting cabbage, sweet pota- 
toes and other vegetable plants) are 


used. 
There are two general systems for 
the planting of the strawberry—one 


commonly known as the hill system, 
the other the matted row or hedge 
row. The former is not very common- 
ly used in the middle-west. It is much 


because more plants 


time is 


more expensive, 
are required and 
necessary in the removing of the run- 
ners The yield is not so large per 
altho the quality of the fruit is 
somewhat better. Mhe type of soil 
will determine which system should 
be used. Thin, sandy soils, which pre- 
vail in many of the large strawberry 
sections of the country, and which re- 
quire a great deal of fertilizer, are 
planted in hills. In the middle-west, 
where the soils are usually in a good, 
fértile condition, the matted row 
tem is desirable. 

A few years ago the writer had occa- 
sion to try out one of the well-known 
varieties, and in order to determine 
the most effectiveemethod, planted one 
acre using the hill system, while the 
matted row system was used in the 
of the field. Both systems were 
cultivated with the same machinery, 
and usually the same day. The results 
obtained were very good in both cases, 
but the quantity of fruit obtained was 
so much larger where the matted row 
system was used that the hill system 
was discontinued thereafter. 

Following the planting of the straw- 
berry bed, weekly cultivations must be 
Any kind of a shallow culti- 
Vator will give good results. It is well 
to keep the soilina very loose, friable 
condition at all times, and stimulate as 
much growth as possible, making it a 
point to have the plants make large 
crowns. At the same do not al- 
plants to thick 


considerable 


acre, 


sys- 


rest 


given. 


time 


low the become too 





The best results are obtained by hav- 
ing the plants in the matted row prop- 
erly spaced. Plants which are started 
from the new runners should be so 
spaced that they will be six inches 
apart, the row being 18 to 24 inches 
wide. With some varieties, like Gandy, 
Aroma and a number of other sorts, 
very little work will be necessary on 
the part of the grower to get them 


properly spaced, for these varieties are 
poor plant makers. On the other hand, 
varieties like Beederwood, Senator 
Dunlap, Warfield and others of this 
type will make a regular sod and will 
become so thick that about all the fruit 
that develops will be on the plants that 
grew on the outer edge of the row. 
The ideal bed is one in which the 
plants are large and stocky. These will 
push up large numbers of flower clus- 
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ters and be in condition to produce the 
maximum amount of fruit 
C. V. HOLSINGER. 
Iowa Agricultural College. 


Better Schools Wanted 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
What the farmer most 
is a better 
better grade school an 


needs now 

for his children, a 
d a better high 
school. If we are going to get this. I 
think we must first learn coéperation 
in business affairs. When farmers be- 
come the owners of their own eco- 
nomic enterprises, they will then real- 
ize the need of trained men from their 


school 


own ranks to man these enterprises. 
When these two programs are well 
along toward realization, then I think 


there will spring up a real demand for 
something more than our present col- 
leges are giving. 

L. A. HOFFA. 


Grundy County, Iowa. 





. y 
Grading the Wool 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Possibly my experiences 
with wool production in Australia may 


some of 


be of interest to your readers. As I 
represented a large implement firm 


in that country for all of 1892 and part 
of 1893, I was in close touch with the 
farming interests, and learned some 
things about wool which are not gen- 
erally known in this country. 

The ‘first important fact is that there 
are several different qualities of wool 
on the same sheep. The head and 
neck, shoulders and legs, back, hips 
and belly furnish five types of wool, 
differing greatly in quality. The third 
named ranks the highest. 

In Australia this condition is made 
of value to the producer in the follow- 
ing way: A course of study in sorting 
or grading is given at the university 
in Sydney, and the graduate is pre- 
pared to go out to the sheep stations 
to sort fleeces. When the fleece is 
taken from the sheep. it is taken to 
the sorter’s table He sorts it over 
and throws the different grades down 
different chutes, so that each grade is 
baled separately. From this point on, 
the procedure does not differ radically 
from the system in this country. 

This method of grading the fleece on 
the spot is, in my mind, the reason 
why Australian wool has a world rep- 
utation for being even in quality. 

But here the wool buyer insists that 
each fleece be tied up by itself. The 
producer then gets pay for the cheap- 
est grade of wool for the entire fleece. 
Then the fleeces are sorted intg their 
respective parts, and all above the 
lowest grade naturally produces a 
profit The wool is not baled, as it 
would make it too hard to sort, but is 
sent in sacks at a high freight rate. 

Contrast this with the Australian 
system of sorting on the spot, with 





partment of Agriculture. 





ordinary pasture land in the various states. 
ranks first and Iowa second, and that in the corn belt generally it takes 
about two acres of pasture per cow. 
notahe flow carrying power of the western pastures, but the poor shewing 
of the New England and Atlantic states, where it seems to take from 
three to five acres of pasture per cow. The figures are taken from the 
November, 1918, issue of the Crop Reperter, and are estimates of the De- 
In the main they are doubtless accurate, but 
we would expect Indiana to carry about 46 instead of 52 cattle per acre 
when lowa is rated at 51 and Mlinois at 48. 





Carrying Power of Pasture Land 


The accompanying map gives the carrying power of 100 acres of 


lt will be noted that Indiana 


What surprised us in the map was 
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payments according to grade, and sub- 
sequent shipment in bales, and it is 
easy to understand from this that the 
American wool producer gets the worst 
of it in many ways. Australian wool 
is no better than American wool. :- 7 
on account of climate they have the 
added handicap of continuous breeding 
up to keep the sheep from deterio 
rating. 

I suggest that the agricultural col- 
leges give instruction in wool sorting 
that fleeces be sorted and baled ac- 
cording to qualities, and that prices 
be insisted on according to the sam 
basis. Shipment in bales to reduc: 
freight charges, which the producer 
probably has to pay, is another reform 
needed. 

I believe that if this method were 
followed, millions of dollars would be 
added annually to the income of the 
wool producers. 

L. M. JOHNSON. 

Iroquois County, Illinois. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 























Unc’ Billy Possum Arrives 


Last week you heard about Jimmy 
Skunk discovering that someone had 
taken all the eggs of Farmer Brown's 
hens, and he was very much disappointed 
and angry to find no eggs where he used 
to find them. Now we will see what h 
is going to do for his supper. 








Now there were a lot of nests that Jim- 
my couldn’t reach, for he is not a climb 
er. He was looking up at these hunegril; 
when he noticed something hanging from 
one of them. He reached up and gave 
a sharp pull. Down, right on top of 
Jimmy Skunk, tumbled Unc’ Billy Po 
sum, with a big egg in his hands! 

Jimmy was so startled that he start 
to run. Then he turned to look ba: 
There lay Unc’ Billy flat on his ba 
érinning and trying to get his breath. 

“Good ev’ning, suh. These are mor 
strous fine eggs yo’ alls have so cor 
venient, suh,” said Unc’ Billy Possum 

When Jimmy Skunk found that it was 
Unc’ Billy Possum who had been befor: 
him in Farmer Brown’s hen house,: a 
Stolen all the eggs within reach from t! 
ground, he was mad. 

“What are you doing here?’ he de 
manded. 

“Enjoying mahself most amazingl 
suh,” replied Unc’ Billy, patting the fres 
ly laid ege he was holding. 

“You've got no business here!” said 
Jimmy, fiercely, for the sight of that ere 
Unc’ Billy was holding so tightly mad 
his stomach feel emptier than ever, and 
that was very empty indeed. 

“Ah beg yo’ pardon, but may Ah 
what business bring yo’ here?” asked Ur 


Billy, and his grin grew broader tha 
ever. 
“I—I—I—” Jimmy did not know jus! 





what to say. 

Unc’ Billy chuckled. “Ah guess you! 
business and mah business in this hen 
house would amount to the same thing 
if we were to ask Farmer Brown, and h: 
would say that we hadn't any business 
here at all,” said he. Then he rolted the 
egg he was holding over to Jimmy Skunk 
“Ah done eat all Ah can hold, so Ah 
takes pleasure in giving this to yo’,” and 
once more Unc’ Billy grinned. 

At first Jimmy Skunk thought that he 
would refuse the egg. But Jimmy is very 
fair-minded. He knew perfectly well that 
Unc’ Billy Possum had as much right to 
those eggs as he had, and that neither of 
them had any right to them at all. But 
then, Jimmy coukin’t see that Farmer 
Brown or his boy had any right to them 
either. They really belonged to Mrs 
Topknot and Mrs. Speckles and Mrs 
Featherlegs. So when Une’ Billy rolled 
the egg over to him, Jimmy allowed his 
temper to cool off. There wasn’t another 
ege within reach, for Jimmy had searched 
in ever nest he could look into. This ere 
certainly did look good. Jimmy suddenly 
held out his hand to Unc’ Billy. 

“You are right, Uncle Billy,” said he 
“T guess yeu have just as much business 
here as I have. You certainly have the 
advantage of me, because yon can climb 
while I can not. ['m much obliged to you 
for this egg, because without it I should 
go hungry.” 

In a flash Unc’ Billy Possum was ©: 
his feet, and two seconds later he was 
scrambling up te the top row of nests 
He was dewn again with another egg > 
the time Jimmy had finished the first on 
He gave it to Jimmy with a low and very 
polite bow. 

“Ah have the honor to propose that we 
become partners, suh, and that in hono 
of the new firm of Skunk & Possum, we 
each eat another egg,” said Unc’ Billy, his 
eyes twinkling. 

And they did. 

(Next week's story will tell us why Ol 
Mistah Buzzard has a bald head.) 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





. . 

Prepares a Price Controlling 

. . 
Commission 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The reconstruction period upon 
which we are entering will probably 
be the most critical period American 

irming has ever undergone. 

In all-the propositions I have seen 
(including your farmers’ university 
ind plans for economic or political or- 

inization) no thot seems to have been 





iid to the element time. The em- 
argo has been lifted from Argentine 
i the shipping board has an- 
inced a reduction in rates—recon- 
ruction is going on right now. The 
Ik of the plans will be made and 


full operation before the end of 

year. . 

I’ve been working out a plan for 
us farmers that could be put into ef- 
fective operation also this year. Here 
it is: 

I would have an agricultural com- 
mission similar to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This body would 
determine cost of production of the 
leading farm products and set a mar- 
ket price of cost plus a fair profit. 

Going more into detail to prove the 
practicability of the plan, will say this: 
All producing enterprises have a cost 
department; all except the farmers. 
And they set their price at cost plus 
So they couldn't openly object to the 
farmer getting cost plus. The food 
administration seemed ‘to get at costs 


this 


Amsco Tractor Drills 
Built for Fordson Tractors 


Designed to meet all soil conditions and every requirement of the American 
farmer. Uniform distribution of the seed, at an even depth in the furrows, is 
essential to insure the best yield, and the experience of the makers of the Amsco Drill in the man- 
ufacture of grain drills is sufficient warranty of their satisfactory work. 


of s sort. Also it seemed able to , : P : 
ect pon cago Rie cetaien So oy THE FRAME is constructed of high carbon heavy CONDUCTOR TUBES of ribbon steel are swiv- 
lieve an able, permanent board whose angle steel with I-beam bed rail and is amply eled into the tube tops and do not kink or 
sole business was to look after agri- strong to stand the strain experienced in any buckle. 

cultural costs and set prices on the field work. WHEELS four feet in diameter—furnished either 
Oe Se Pee, yo Pehle FURROW CPENERS of latest design—single in wood or steel. 

al gg operation aheee the disc—open or closed delivery or saw blade coul- O1SC DRIVE GEARING—changes quantity with- 


ter type double disc as illustrated. 


GRAIN FEED—double run force feed type—ac- 
curately sows all small grains including wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, rice, peas, beans, etc. 


GRASS SEED ATTACHMENT for sowing timo- 
thy, clover, alfalfa, etc., can be furnished at 
extra cost. ; 


out change of parts. 

GANG PRESS WHEEL ATTACHMENT supplied 
on special order only at extra cost. 

POWER LIFT —raises or lowers discs when drill 
is in motion—operated from seat of tractor. 


REAR HITCH—for pulling culti-packers or other 
implements furnished at extra cost, 


year is out. 

The commission would need to have 
teeth sharp enough to enforce its 
prices and strong enough ‘to hold the 
packers into line. Prices would not 
need to be set on every agricultural 
product. If prices were set on the 
leading products or grades of stock, 


at the leading markets, competition 
would take care of the minor prod- 
ucts for these bear a fairly constant 
relation to the main products. Also 
with known prices at the leading mar- 
kets, competition by local buyers 
would insure maximum prices at coun- 
try shipping points. 

The following summary will show 
the advantages of this method: First, 
being based on the very foundation of 
successful business—cost of produc- 
tion—it would put agriculture on a 
sound, stable foundation. 

Second, it would furnish an incen- 
tive to keep the able and competent 
young men in the business instead of 
almost forcing them to the cities where 
their industry and brains are in de- 
mand. No city business could offer a 
more attractive field than that of en- 
deavoring to reduce one’s own produc- 
tion costs below the general average 
and thus reap the additional profit 
such ability is entitled to. 

Third, it would eliminate practically 
all the objection to the packers’ trust. 

Fourth, it would largely prevent ex- 
traordinary runs of stock on certain 
days, due to too many shippers guess- 
ing that the market will be higher on 
those days. 

Fifth, it is eminently and absolutely 
fair. No one should or can object to 
the farmers having a fair profit. 

Sixth, this one plan, this single com- 
ssion, would steady and regulate all 
forms of agriculture all over the 
United States. Most other plans I’ve 
seen suggested are to remedy some 
one evil, as, for instance, Mr. Armour’s 
plan for the government to regulate 
shipments of live stock to prevent con- 
gestion, or Mr. Houston's plan for gov- 
ernment regulation of the packers, or 
the northern farmer’s plan for govern- 
ment owned elevators. 

Seventh, and one of the most impor- 
tant, it can be organized and put into 
Operation before the year is out, thus 
atfording us protection against the re- 
turn cargoes of all those new ships, 
and putting our business on a stable 
foundation during the reconstruction 
Period we are entering. 

J. E. BELL. 





Missouri. 


Remarks: The plan is worth work- 
ing for but if is inconceivable that 
farmers in their present unorganized 
State can force any such commission 
into existence. Moreover there is a 
Teal danger that such a commission 
Would prove more favorable to the 





You will find this drill to be a big time and labor saver. 


Call upon your nearest 


Fordson Dealer and have him show and explain to you the merits of the Amsco Drill, 
which is especially built for Fordson Tractors. 


The American Seeding-Machine Co., Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio 








consumers than to farmers. Our ex- 
perience with government -commis- 
sions and government control of food 
production during the war has not 
been so very encouraging. We still 
hold to the idea that the real need is 
a Farmers’ University. True, prompt 
action is needed now to avoid unjusti- 
fiable price fluctuations.—Editor. 





Greenhouse Sash for Winter 
Pigs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

These greenhouse sash are in either 
side of a gable roof over a hog house 
that is 20x54 feet in size. The sash are 
six feet long and are joined at the 
gable, and the rest of the roof is put 
on just as if there were no sash. In 
addition to the light in the roof there 





tion and has cement floors laid on top 
of the rectangular building tile. The 
interesting part about these floors is 
the low partition that is built between 
the nest and the front end of the stall. 
This is built of cement at the same 
time that the floor is made, and pre- 
vents any moisture or manure from 
reaching the nest. 

The floor of the feeding alley that 
runs thru the middle of the building 
is shaped like the paving in a street, 
and has a shallow gutter on either 
side just in front of the stalls. This 
gutter slopes one way and carries the 
moisture to one end of the building, 
where it escapes into an underground 
drain. This drain will take care of the 
water that is occasionally spilled from 
the individual fountain waterers that 
are placed in each of the fourteen 
stalls, and all are controlled by a float 








are two windows in the south end of 
the building, that stands the long way 
north and south, which supply the sun- 
shine for the end stalls. 

A part of the plan for this building 
was taken from the plans furnished by 
the agricultural extension department 
of Iowa State College, at Ames, Iowa. 
The building is on a cement founda- 














= 


in the supply tank that is at the higher 
end of the building and well set down 
in the ground. 

The sides of the building are made 
with grooved barn siding on the out- 
side and ceiled on the inside. This 
protection and the flood of sunlight, 
together with a stove, keep the build- 
ing above freezing temperature in the 





coldest of weather, and demands that 
use be made of the ventilating system, 
which is similar to that used by a flor- 
ist in his greenhouse—by raising ev- 
ery other one of the overhead sash 
when needed, and by intakes just un- 
der the eaves at proper intervals. The 
work was done by the farmer himself 
at odd times, and hence the cost was 
mainly that of material. 

The important matter is that the 
building makes the raising of winter 
pigs a certain business and reduces the 
work of caring for the sows to a mini- 
mum, regardless of the season of the 
year the pigs come. 

J. J. NEWLIN. 

Washington County, Iowa. 





A Balanced Ration for Plants 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been using various kinds of 
fertilizers for several years, and have 
come to the conclusion that the secret 
of using fertilizers is the secret of 
stock feeding, or, in other words, the 
balanced ration. 1 have used rock 
phosphate by itself on my farm with- 
out results, but when I added pulver- 
ized sheep manure, containing nitro- 
gen and potash, I increased the crop 
by twenty bushels per acre. All three 
elements—nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash—seem to be necessary to my 
soil. 

I have secured rather better results 
with acid phosphate than with rock 
phosphate, and I believe the reason is 
that acid phosphate is more palatable 
to the plants than rock phosphate. I 
have been using acid phosphate at the 
rate of twenty tons per acre on my 
240-acre farm, with good paying re- 
sults. 

Plants are just like live stock, in 
that they want food that has a good 
taste. For the best results, I believe 
in giving acid phosphate in connection 
with manure or with clover turned up 
This furnishes a balanced ration for 
the plants. 

ILLINOIS SUBSCRIBER. 








THE ED STEEL 


Sanitary 
Barn Equipment 
is 
Different and Better 














Your Cows Pay Bigger Profits 









when vou make them more comfortable 
with CLAY Steel Barn Equipment. 
CLAY Equipn nt is ‘diff fferent from the 
wrdinary equipment and every difference 
gives 2 a iditic a lvantage The 
unusual amount of comfort and content 


ment that a cow enjoys in a CLAY Steel 
Stall ena ong her to oduce milk to her 
full caps and you make bigger profits. 


pee This Catalog 


Dairy Barn Equip- 
ne Bin 


st modern 











install riced right. 
Send for this book at once 


IOWA GATE CO. 
227 Clay Ave. Cedar Falls, lowa 











Oclivery ae 
PREPAID 


Special! Bargain Price 


to get one of these well 
ters almost at cost 4 
a short time 


TOUR chance 

known corn tes 

wonderful bargain For 
sold at a big reduction. 

Made of high grade cypress, strongly 
built. Made especially for ear-testing, 
but can be used for general test as well. 
No lamp—no bother. No tagging of ears. 
A positive ear test duplicating nz ature’s 
conditions. 12 year old boy can fill it in 
15 minutes without mistakes. 

Now is the time to test your corn. 
Don’t risk a crop failure with untested 
see 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
beck. You can’t lose. “his is a Real 
Bargain. Sent postpaid ready to use, for 
$1.95, within the 4th zone. Order today. 


MUN CORN TESTER CO. 
sox A-| FROST, MINN. 
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_AINSWO RTH | 





PEDIGREED CORN 


Every bushe! of Ainsworth Pure-Bred Seed O 
ie guaranteed @ germination test of 95 ~ 
100 per cent. Our seed ia propagated on oer 
own thousand-acre farms; is aap *ked, racked 
and dried in the largest and most modern dry- 

ing plants in the world. The market demande 
high grade corn at high prices. Plant new stock 
this year and increase your yield. We have 
thousands of satistied customers, many of whom 
have increased their yieids as much as 15 bushels 
per ac re Write for our new “Seed Cora An- 
nual.” I¢teliswhy. Select your seed now and 
have it ahi ped later. Hundreds are disappoint- 

ed each year who order too late. W rite Soday. 

“The Seed House on the Farm” 


T. Aiesworth & Sons, Box J.8 MasonCity, il. 
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FOR SALE 


A limited amount « # my choicest farm seed 
cluding Reid's Y low Dent seed corn, Dan 
Early oats and No. 21 barley. This stock ts the 
that can be produced and they will prove 
money makers for the men who plant them 
Write for price 


FRED McCULLOCH, Hartwick, lewa. 
lowa 103 Seed Oats 


~ err and Seed Men! 
»wa 10 seed oats of extra 
fine quatity, free from barley. Have always threshed 
them after wheat, since we got them from exper 
Ment station, so are (aa pure a strain as can be got 
ten anywhere 
Price 75c per " ashe! tn car lot only 
or further information, write at once. 
DUNHAM WRIGHT A SON, 
New Lendon, Route 3. 


Home Grown Seeds 


Jackson County Red Clover $25.0 per bashe!l 
Jackson Coun ty ‘Timothy Seed. . 4.50 per bushel 
livered at station here 











Ceunty 
We have a car < 


t For sample 


lewa. 





®Sc each 
Maquoketa, ta. 


Backs, ee... : 
THREUT & ™ ATTRI AS. 


Slennial low, * 
Sweet Clover— Biennial Keltew, oe 
$15.00 60 < et White and yellow be ed et1.09 
60 Ibs sacks free. Sample anc inf 
ELM ET rr ASE. Maryville, Mo. 
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Varieties of Corn for Silage 


The careful farmer plays safe and 
grows the same variety of corn for 
silage that he grows for grain. In tak- 


ing this stand he is backed up by prac- 
ically all of the experiment stations. 
Some people grow the late-maturing, 





rank-growing southern varieties We 
have seen strains of this southern sil- 
age corn growing three or four feet 
higher and yielding several tons per 
acre more than Reid’s Yeliow Dent on 
the same land. There are several ob- 
jections to this type of corn In the 
first place, it is hard stuff to load on 
a wagon. Second, it does not contain 
nearly as much grain per acre as the 
ordinary grain variety of corn. Third, 


while the gross yield per acre is sev- 
eral tons greater, yet the net yield in 
dry matter is not greatly different 
Fourth, corn cut while the grains are 
still in the milk is likely to undergo 


undesirable ‘bacterial changes. For all 
of these reasons, it is extremely doubt- 
ful if the very late varieties of 
corn are worth while 


Some people go to the other extreme 


Ssliage 





and in their desire to fill their silos 
in late August or early September, be- 
fore their neighbors, use ninety-day 
varieties. This ordinarily gives them 
maturity and a high percentage of 
grain: but the total yield is decidedly 
lacking 

While the safe thing is to use the 
variety ordinarily grown for grain, we 


are of the opinion that many men pos- 


sibly might use something else to be 

t udvantage. Under ordinary condi- 
tions the ideal silage variety may safe- 
ly be a week or two weeks later than 
the variety ordinarily grown for grain 
The ideal silage variety is somewhat 
leafier than the ideal grain variety. It 
may prove to be sus if it 





suckers ¢c 
There is a 
medium and 


msiderably 
e that a 
late 


mixture of 
varieties of 


chance 





early, 

corn will prove to be just the thing for 
inder ordinary conditions A 

m of two bushels of the popular 

grail ariety, o7 I orl of ninety-day 

corn and one bushel of rank-growing 

southern silage corn will, under some 





produce splendid resu 


conditic ns 


Corn draws on the soil most stron ly 
for water and soil fertility during the 
ten silks. With early, 





days after it 
medium and late varieties mixed in 
the same planter box, the result will 
be that all the stalks in the corn field 
will not be drawing on the for 
water and fertility at the same time. 
There will be a chance for a fairly 
heavy vield of silage and a fair num- 
ber of ears, no matter when the hot, 
dry spell comes during July and Au- 
gust. No matter what variety is plant- 
ed for silage, we regard it as very im- 
portant to plant not later than May 
20th, and preferably before May 15th. 

Some day we will have special vari- 
eties of corn for silage varie- 
ties will not be altogether like the 
common grain varieties, neither will 
they be like the old-fashioned late sil- 


soil 


“hese 


age varieties They wil be a little 
later than our grain varieties and also 
decidedly leafier They will contain 


almost but not quite such a high per- 
centage of grain to stover. 
Intensive Beef Farming 


4 Missouri correspondent writes: 


“Can a man who specializes in hogs 
on a small farm of 120 acres keep dual- 
purpose cows to advantage on silage 
the year around, supplemented with a 
little pasture, good straw and a little 
clover or oat hay? My plan was to 


good cows, enough to keep 


keep a few 


the silage fed up. I would aim to feed 
the calves plenty of corn and oats, 
along with a part of the whole milk 


The balance of the milk I would sepa- 
never to let the 


rate. My aim would be 
calves get hungry until they were fit 
to market as light baby beeves, around 


900 pounds in weight Do think 
such a plan will work?” 

With land so high in price, there will 
be a tendency on the smaller farms of 
the corn belt, especially in those sec- 
tions where there is very little rough 
land available for pasture, to follow 
aneintensive scheme somewhat similar 
to that of our correspondent. The idea 
will be to depend chiefly on silage, and 
to use pasture in small amounts and 
mainly for the sake of exercise and 
general health. A scheme similar in 
principle has been in use in northern 
Europe for many years. But as long 
as land was relatively cheap and labor 
relatively high, as has been the case 
in this country until just recently, any 


you 
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Reasons 


Why You Should Not Feed 
Hogs on Corr Alone 





1st—Corn lacks pretein. The quan- 
tity is low and the quality poor. 
2nd—Corn lacks bone-making a 
terials. The lime of corn is deficie1 
and the phosphates are low. 
3rd—Corn lacks essential stimula- 
tory mineral and other substances, 





p 


for brood sows, 
cient, far more economical than 
velop stronger, are more disease 
the corn—makes a complete feed. 


corn 


When corn was 50c a bushel and the pri 











All These Important Feed Elements 
which are lacking in corn and are so 
velopment are generously supplied by 


DECKERS 
—- 


For hogs of all ages, from the weanlings to the ‘ ‘finishers’ 
a ration of corn and Protofod is far better, far more effi- 
alone. 
resistant 


Even at Present Prices It Pays to Use Protofod 


e of hogs correspondingly low, tankage 





such as potassium, sodium, etc. 
4th—Corn lacks minerals. 
5th—Certain vital substances, com- 
monly called vitamines or feed ac- 
cessories, are not present in corr 
in sufficient amounts to produce 
essential results. 


highly necessary for the hog’s de- 









’, and especially 
Hogs thrive better. de- 
because Protofod balances 


7 SECKERY 


PRO i) 










= at $45.00 a ton was a good investment for the farmer. Today with corn at $1.40 

= and hogs correspondingly high, Decker’s Protofod (60% Protein Tankage) is act- alma 
= ually worth $126.00 per ton, but you can buy it for less, making it N 2 
oe = better investment than ever before. Besides your hogs, big and 

& iiittle, need Protofod, regardless of the price 

i Ask Your Dealer for Protofod 

A He carries it, or will get it for you if you ! t. Write today for 

Zs valuable free weokset * ‘From Pig to Por 

Z JACOB E. DECKER & SONS 

%. Dept. 11-W MASON CITY, IOWA 





attempt at cattle farming without pas- 
ture was doomed to failure. 

Just how successful our correspond- 
ent’s plan will prove to be depends 
largely on future price relationships. If 
labor comes down to less than $40 a 
month, and if land continues at its 
present levels or goes higher, there is 
a real chance that a plan of this sort 
may pay Of course, much also de- 
pends on the demand for cattle. 

If our correspondent is satisfied to 
work hard the year around, it may be 
worth while for him to consider keep- 
ing strictly dairy cattle. With a good 
market for the cream, there is a chnace 
that they will make him more money 
than the dual purpose type. 

It will be very interesting to see how 
the plan as outlined by our correspond- 
ent will work out Our agriculture 








seems to be tending just a little bit in 
this direction, especially in those sec- 
tions where there is not much perma- 
nent pasture land. Unquestionably, 
however, a plan of this sort must be 
regarded as largely experimental 


GENTS 


i acount to sell High-Grade 6000-Mile 
Tiresdirect from factory. New stock. (No 
seconds.) All sizes. Delivered Free an 
approval. Act as agent, get your own 


TIRES FOR % LESS 


Represent us im your locality. Be 
quick—write today—give sizeof tires. 












w* er a Belt Pewer Transmitter for 

ar Fora? Then don't 7 nay more thar 
912.80 fer ie Buy the SUMPLEX. Simplest, hand- 
lest. most practical. Circular free. 
Frank R. Weisgerber, 727 S. 9th, 





Salina, Kansas. 





sANCY RECLEANED CLOVER SEED 
22.00 per bu., alsike @18.50, lows 168 oats 88 cts., 
Marquis Wheat $3.00, Sack pfcked, steel hanger 
dried seed corn $3.75. All freight prepatd on 120 tbe 
or more. Cotton bags 60c, burlap bags 25c. for 
complete price list. Kelly Seed Co., San Jose, IIL 





eo sy STRALN of earty maturing. bigh 
ytetding, Reid's Yellow Dent seed corn. Prices 


reasonable. Henry W. Zehr, Washington, I! 


FEED 


Hogs and Poultry 


Semi-Solid 


Best 
Conditioner 
Tonic 
Appetizer 





PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
NOW POSSIBLE... 


Consolidated Products Company 


Dept. W., LINCOLN, NEB. 














Reid’s Yellow Dent 


SEED CORN 


Own grown. Thoroughly acciimated. 
Rariy picked. Rack dried. Carefully $ SO 
tested. Strong germination om 
on approval. Price............ enn 


Dept. 200 SKROMME SEED 60. 


PURE BRED SEED CORK 


The best soil will produce. Grown on our own 
1200 acre seed farm. All varieties. Also seed whest 
burley, seed oats, grass seed. Send fur free catalog 
Mc@reer Bres. Seed Farum, Coburg, Ia. 


Roland, iowa. 
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Evergreens tr, Hets«- 
Windbreaks of twice transplanted ever 

greens, 2 to 8 feet high for only dc to « 

per feot. Get your evergreens from an Ever- 

green Specialist. 36 years in business. [))us- 

trated catalog free. EVERGREEN AURSERY CO., Sturgesn Bay, Wis. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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A Cheap Water System 


» Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just spent a blustery day by 
sitting in the house and reading Wal- 
Farmer. Perhaps the storm is 

e cause of my special notice of an 

ticle about the farmer’s bath. Not 

bath itself, but the hardship of 
carrying all water into the house and 

n carrying it all out again. I have 

1 some experience with this carry- 

of water in and out, but 
good while ago. I quit it, and on days 
today my heart goes out to the 
ks who still have to do it. 
often, in the farm 
elsewhere, advice to install 
g water, with suggestions 
how to do it. But almost all of the 
suggestions are for some system that 
ts more than many people can af- 


laces’ 


it was a 


One sees press 
run- 


about 


{ 

ford. Most renters, and some owners, 
really can not afford any sort of pres- 
sure system, even the simplest, nor 


any sort of sanitary underground drain 
for disposal of waste. What is a renter 
to do under the too-frequent one-year 
lease of a piece of flat, untiled ground, 


buildings as bad as the law allows, 

1 a landlord who cares only for his 
rent? Not many of the suggestions 
can do that man any good. 

Now the man in the hard situation 
is just the one I want to talk to, that is, 
if he cares. The man who ¢can afford a 
real water system had better put it in 


without wasting time reading of my 
experience. The man who likes to 
have everything as unhandy as pos- 
sible—well, if his wife is like him, let 


n have their way, and if she is not 
1 him, I do not care to start family 


discord. But there may be some who 
w be interested in how we handle 
the water question at our house. 


here are two problems, water in 
f water out. The first is hardest. 
I have not always solved it. But I have 
failed only once to get water into the 
house thru a pipe. Most people know 
how easy it is to have the cistern pump 
in the kitchen, but do not realize that 
the well water can be obtained in the 
way. The cistern is always shal- 
low and near the house; a few feet of 
horizontal pipe under the ground, a 


§ © 


pitcher-spout pump in the house, and 
t trick is done. Of course a deep 
well or one at too great a distance can 
not be fitted in the same way. But I 
} » used this plan successfully with 
a horizontal pipe to a well more than 
1 feet distant. As for depth, of 


course the cylinder must not be much 
over twenty feet above the level of the 


W r. However, this condition often 
obtains with shallow corn belt wells 
nd houses on low foundations. Even 


where it does not, one may substitute 
for the pitcher-spout pump the ordi- 
nary set-length pump, and put the cyl- 
inder in the cellar or as deep under the 
cellar floor as may be necessary. The 

-length pump has the very great 
advantage over the pitcher-spout type 
of having the cylinder below danger of 
frost. If it is in or under the cellar, 
there must ‘be some provision for the 
waste from the freeze-hole, but a little 
ingenuity can provide this. If the 
well is within any reasonable distance 
at all, and the water level not over 35 
feet below. the surface of the ground 
at the house, a kitchen pump can be 
installed at the cost of a commgn set- 
leneth pump (which is usually already 
in the well), plus the cost of_the hori- 
zontal pipe from well to house and the 
expense of laying same below the frost 
line, plus the expense of setting the 
pump cylinder ia the cellar, which last 
is nothing at all unless the depth of 
the well is such that the cylinder has 

set below the cellar floor. 


have lived in two rented farm 


houses, and I have lived in two others 
that I built myself. In three of the 
fe we have had water in the house 
ata cost of less than five dollars in ad- 


dition to the cost of the pump, which 
W d have been outside if it had not 
been inside. In the case of the fourth 
house, I had to give it up, tho it could 
have been done for about twenty-five 
dollars if I had intended to stay there. 


It was at that house that I moved the 
Water more than 100 feet, but the pipe 
Was on top of the ground, and was 


abandoned when winter set in. 

Water out is no trick at all. We 
ha a common iron sink fitted with 
114-inch iron pipe, which pipe runs out 
bout sixty feet from the house, 


lying unprotected on top of the ground. 
the pipe has 


As the ground slopes, 
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11 Years’ Success Backs 
The Friction Drive 


~~ 


12-20 H.P. 


Model C 


HSIDER 
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OWER that takes hold and pulls the plow 

through any soil; the vigi# power for avy job; 
seven speeds forward and reverse all with one lever 
for either traction or belt work; ess gears, Jess expense. 
These are the advantages you get only in the Heider 


patented friction transmission. 


main features ofthe Heider tractor’s 
power farmers kzow because they 
all these years. 
make no experiment with the Heider, 


Steider 


Backed By a7 tapos hae 


years. America’s 
have used the Heider tractor 
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success for eleven 
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Include Plows, Discs, 
Planters, Seeders, 
Cultivators, Listers, 
































Fly wheel and big metal 
discs to right and left. ' 
type of drive differs from all \ 
former transmissions—fibre } 
isonfly wheel andnotondiscs. | 
Fibre is driving member, \ 
Shove speed lever forward, \ 
and left disc comes incontcact \ 
with fibre wheel, Tractorgoes 
Pull lever back, and lett disc 
comes in contact, Tractor moves 


390 Second Avenue 





This | 















ack- 





ward, VY hen lover is in center 
A neither side touche fi e wheel 
This is one of the and tractor stands still. 





Every specification of the Heider insures you the 
most economical power andthe longest tractor life. 
Standard four-wheel construction, heavy-duty, 4- 
cylinder Waukesha motor with especially designed 
manifold to burn either kerosene or gasoline. High- 
est standard of 
Magnetowith Impulse Starter, KingstonCarburetor, 
Perfex Radiator, U. S. Ball Bearings. 


_ Get ihe remarkatle record of the Heider, 
for catalog and experience of owners 


Rock Island Plow Company 


accessories—Dixie High-Tension 


Write 


Established 1855 
Rock Island, I, 
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Rock Island No. 38 \ 
One-Man Tractor , 
Disc Harrow 















ae =< Model D 9-16 Hay Rekes, Hay Load- 
A plow. Hand operstes| | grrr cream Separators 
SW tractor, foot aloes oF Manure Spreaders, Areal tractor harrow. Close-up levers permit 
sid 'win' ce witbot| | Camas Bacon, Salk | Sot oa eel coustructoa Oneeeal 
plow. Cutters, etc. Write for clearance—cannot clog, Two sizes, 8and 10 ft. 
icc3 our Farm Tool Catalog. Write for circular. 
or oe 
plenty of fall, but-on level ground fall | lars, in addition to the cost of the | better off if we should go right ahead 
can be secured by passing the pipe ; pump, which we would have had any- | as we are and accept the present level 
from the sink directly thru the side of | way. In winter it beats Jack Frost | of prices as the new level? I believe 
the house, instead of passing thru the | and the doctor. It beats the backache | our reconstruction policies should be 
floor and then thru the cellar wall. If | all the year around. along lines that would do this, and 
care is taken to discharge the water in ILLINOIS. especially maintain present prices of 
a place unprotected from sun or wind, all farm products, with a few neces- 
ordinary kitchen and laundry waste " sary adjustments. 
will not become offensive unless the Maintaining High Prices I would like to see the prices of farm 


ground is flat. In this case, provide 
for the end of the pipe a trough twenty 
feet long, and move the outer end fre- 


quently. 
But somebody says that will not do 
in winter. O, yes, it does. We just 


take away the strainer where the sink 
empties into the pipe and put in a big 
cork. Then the waste is poured into a 
bucket. When full, the bucket is emp- 
tied into the sink, the cork being first 
removed. This bucketful of water 
melts out what ice was left the last 
time. What fills a pipe with ice are 
the many little driblets of water, not 
a whole bucketful. 

This is pretty crude? Very well, put 
in a better one it you can—I advised 
that at the first of this letter. 

I have purposely omitted detailed 
specifications of bills of¢material. Each 
man should figure out his own prob- 
lem and his own solution. He can get 
help from his hardware man or plumb- 
er, if he will beware not to let the lat- 
ter do all of the thinking and run up 
the costs. All I have meant to do is 
to set some man to thinking that a 
pump works just as well indoors as 
out, and that pipes are more conven- 
ient than buckets, and mighty little 
more expensive, if any, in the long run. 

We carry no water into the house, 
and very little out. Our system is in- 
offensive, and we have good medical 
authority that it is sanitary. The’en- 
tire equipment cost less than ten dol- 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Since the war started, in 
lieve that it is estimated that the 
world’s indebtedness has increased 
more than one hundred billion dollars. 
Much of this indebtedness was created 
under high prices; in fact, high prices 
caused a great deal of it. Now, even to 
pay interest on this large amount of 
money, and at the same time meet the 
increased cost of running the various 
governments will be impossible, if 
prices are mach lower than they were 
when the indebtedness was contracted. 

I believe it should be the policy of 
the whole world to maintain the pres- 
ent high level of prices. No doubt 
there are some things which should be 
scaled down, but as a whole the pres- 
ent prices should prevail. If prices go 
back to normal, as they were before 
the war, it will have the same effect 
as doubling our indebtedness, because 
our paying power would be reduced by 
at least one-half. 

It seems to me that it would make 
no difference to us so far as living is 
concerned, if prices were kept up, pro- 
vided all are kept in their proper rela- 
tions, but it will make a tremendous 
difference with the individual and the 
nation that has incurred debts under 
these high prices, if they must pay off 
these debts under a condition of lower 
prices. Would not everybody be much 


1914, I be- 








products high enough to justify the 
farmer in paying his help as much as 
help of the same character is paid by 
the railroads, automobile factories and 
other lines of business. The farm hand 
works longer hours and works harder, 
and his is a skilled occupation. Why, 
then, should not prices be high enough 
to justify paying him in competition 
with other industries? 
CHARLES E. COLLINS. 
Cheyenne County, Colorado. 


Treating Benes Poste With 
Creosote 
To Wallaces’ Farmer; 
In a recent issue of your paper I read 


about treating soft-wood fence posts 
with creosote. I then examined six or 
eigut of our fence posts that were 
treated at Ames and set in 1905. They 
are just as sound now as when they 
were set, and not the slightest sign of 
decay is to be found. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 158 fully explains the method 
of treating. I would suggest that 
where four or five neighbors have a 


lot of soft wood on their farms that 
they install a treating plant on a co- 
operative basis. I think that they will 
find such a plant a profitable invest- 
ment. 


JOHN ZBORNIK, 
Winneshiek County, 


Iowa. 
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INDIANA 


Let One Buy 
You Another 


UY an Indiana Silothis year. It will more than 
pay for itself, and buy another for you next 
year. The two will earn every year the price 

of several acres of prime farm land—even at pres- 

ent high prices. 
The IndianaSilois the corner-stone on which many 
ambitious farmers have founded their fortunes. 


It pays better than most silos because it makes better 
silage, allows less waste, stays in better condition, lasts 
longer. That is why 60,000 are in use—many more than any 
other make. Ask Indiana Silo owners. 












Write for our easy payment 
plan and descriptive booklet. 


ND ROUND 


TRACTOR 


The Werlds Tractor” 


si tractor was built to fit the needs of the all-round farmer—made 




















by men who have been farmers themselves. One man runs it and does 

two men’s work. Replaces horses at all kinds of farm work on any size 
farm. Weighs no more than one large horse. That’s why it really replaces 
horses, and really saves money for the farmer. It’s a tractor that will plow, 
harrow, drag, drill, cultivate, mow and pull a binder. Gives you all the 
power you want but wastes none. Uses the harse implements you already 
have without expensive hitches. Farmers are selling horses to buy this 


tractor. 
ci Write for the folder that tells 
what it can do on your farm. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 


&30 Union Building . . . Anderson, Ind. 830 Indiana Building . . Des Moines, Ia. 
830 Silo Building . . . Kansas City, Mo. a30 Live Stock Ex. Bidg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 













































See our exhibit at 4th A h Nath i Tractor Show, Hansas City, Mo., 
February 24th.March list, 1919. 








The Tractor. 
for all jobs. 


The Turner kerosene tractor has proven 

wer 
experience, who uirements of every kind of farm 
ya ee 1d “ficient or belt work as on the draw bar. 


~ ~' 


Kerosene 
burning. 


to be an all-job mocting Engine experts with 18 years’ farm - 
the eract req 


\ 
. 





i 4y wil positively plow at the lowest possidte cost per acre and do other 
field and belt jobs on the most economical basis. [ts economy is 
pot merely low fuel cost, but low upkeep and long life, It's @ simple, 
aolid sensible tractor—quality built through and through, with only 
ied out, perfected, standardized parts —such as Waukesha and 
Buda ¢cylinder heavy duty motors, Foote-Strite transmission, Hyatt 
bearings, Perfex radiator, Dixie magneto, built-in kerosene burner. 
Free Folder describes two sizes— 12-20 and 14-25 
Write today to Turner Mfg. Co., 223 Lake St., Port Washington, Wisc. 
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= ~T Sane Bag and Burlap. We 

\ pay bfelrest prices and pay freight on 200 or 
Satisfaction guaranteed 

LIVOOLN BAG ©e Springfield, But. 


When writes to advertisers, phenne snention Wallaces’ Farmer. 






















MILLWORK and general buliding material at 


| 25% 


to yo. y neal eonsider buying uati! you havesent 
us complete | tst of what ee need and bave none estimate 


FARMERS "LUMBER "TO. 


2442 BOYD STRE 
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FARM ENGINEERING | 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avai! thernselves of Lng ~~ kerson's expert knowledge. 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechan 








He will giadly 
-ceént stamp should accompany al! inquiries. 
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Strengthening Granary 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Please find enclosed a sketch of 
my corn crib, which was built a few 
years ago, but is still in good condi- 
tion. I have just finished putting in 
an inside elevator with deep pit. Now 


I would like to put in a granary fo! 
small grain over the driveway. Is my 
foundation strong and deep enough to 
stand the additional weight? Also, 
what is the best way 
Dins and foundation in a 
built, to make it safe and convenient?” 

Assuming that this granary above 
the driveway will be filled to a depth 
of 10 feet with wheat, which will be 
the maximum loading, there would be 
in a 10-foot length approximately 560 
bushels, or 33,660 pounds. The safe 
load for 2x12-inch fir or ordinary pine 
joist with a 14-foot span is about 1,800 
pounds. Dividing 33,6@u by 1,800 gives 
nineteen joists in the 10-foot span, so 
that evidently truss rods will have to 
be used im order to keep the number 

A 
\ 
SA 


es eS 
wa rare Sait cs ob —i0 o—}4 

of joists down to a reasonable figure. 

It will also be necessary to strengthen 


; + ~~: +71 "a ty | 
the crib studding which will have to | us the dimensions at the ends by the 


support the weight of the upper bins, 
and to put a good, solid support under 
the ends of the joists. 

Probably the studding along each 
side of our correspondent’s driveway 
are from 18 to 24 inches apart. [If so, 
the joists should be spiked to the stud- 
ding, letting the ends of the joists 
come out flush with the studding. Then 
a false stud should be cut and spiked 
in under each end of each joist, 
ing crib sheeting to the false studding. 
Then a solid 2x6 should be spiked 
along the ends of joists at each side 
of the driveway, letting the upper edge 
come flush with the top of the joists. 
A 2x6 should also be spiked along the 
middle of the driveway on the under 
side of the joists, as shown in the 
sketch. Next bore half-inch holes thru 
the 2x6's on the ends of the joists, put- 
ting the holes well up toward the top 
and close to the joists, and slanting 
downward. Then have a blacksmith 
make half-inch truss rods long enougn 
to pass thru the holes at the side and 
down under the 2x6 on the under side 
of the joists. The rods should be 
threaded for a short distance at each 
end and provided with nuts and wash- 
ers. By tightening the nuts, the rods 
can be made to take practically the 
entire load, and the floor kept from 
sagging. It will be necessary to cross- 
brace the joists very thoroly to keep 
them from twisting over. It will also 
be necessary to provide some method 
of tying the walls of the upper bins 
together to keep them from spreading 
outward. A 1x6 nailed across from 
stud to stud at the top of the bin, with 
a few rods or twisted wires about half- 
way down, should make this perfectly 
secure. Wheat especially exerts a 
very heavy side pressure, and it pays 
to take no chances 

Possibly our correspondent’s founda- 
tion may be strong enough, especially 
if it is resting on well-drained clay or 
gravel; but this, we suspect, is not the 
ease. It can easily be made secure, 
however, by digging under the con- 
crete wall at each side of the drive- 
way and putting in footings. These 
should be under at least every alter- 
nate stud, and should be about 18 
inches lengthwise of the crib and 24 
inches crosswise, and should extend 
about 12 or 15 inches below the pres- 
ent foundation walls. They should be 


nail- | 


| 


to arrange the | 
crib already® | 





of 1:3:5 concrete, with a rod or two 
thrown in to strengthen them, and 
should, if possible, come up on eith 

side of the present walls. as their pu 

pose is not only to afford addition 

support to the walls, but to prever 

the present walls from turning ove 

due to the heavy weight on them. 





Estimating Dirt Removed From 
Ditch 
A Minnesota subscriber writes: 


“How many yards of dirt in a ditch 
with the measurements given be low 
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Station 1 ..... 11 5 99 
Station 2 ..... 8 | 2 3.6 } 
| Station 3..... 153} 2 | 5.4{ 99 
Station 4 ..... } 8 e- Fy 99 
“The ditch slopes gradually from 








top to bottom. There seems to be 
some difference between our figures 
and those of the surveyor, and we 
should appreciate your help.” 

Our correspondent is probably mis- 
taken in one thing, in the sections be- 
ing $9 feet long, as the usual practice 
is to use 100-foot lengths. The usual 
method of computing the contents of a 
cut is by some ‘form of the rule for 
trapezoids: Add together the widths 
at top and bottom, multiply by 
the depth and multiply this by the 
length; then divide by 27 to reduce to 
cubic yards. Our correspondent does 
not make it clear whether he is giving 


hali 


sections, and there are only three sec- 
tions, or whether there are four sec- 
tions and the figures given are the av- 
erage for each section. Judging from 
the facts that four lengths are given 
and no zero station, the second case is 
probably the true one. Assuming that 
the figures are the average for each 
section, the cuts would figure as fol- 
lows: 








| 


99 feet. 





Section 1 (cubic feet).| 2970 | 3,000 


Section 2 (cubie feet). | 1,782 | 1,800 

Section 3 (eubic feet). | 3,261 | 3,294 

Section 4 (cubic feet) .) 1,485 | 1,500 
Total (eubie feet)..| 9,498 | 4,594 
Total (cubic yards).}| 351.8} 355.3 





This inquiry illustrates the neces- 
sity of making all data as complete as 
possible, if a definite answer is to be 
expected. It is always .better when 
dimensions are concerned, to make as 
good agsketch as possible, and put the 
dimensions on the sketch in the proper 
place.» Ifahis is done, it will be very 
seldom that we will be unable to make 
out what is meant. 





Pressure From Elevated Water 
Tank 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“My brother is planning on instal!- 
ing a water pressure system on his 
farm, by using an elevated ego 
tamrk on a tower 25 feet high, built « 
holiow tile blocks. The tank will 7 
10 feet in diameter and 10 feet high 
He plans on piping it to the hog house, 
the floor of which is 20 feet lower than 
the ground where the tank will be lo- 
eated, and about 600 feet distant. 

“He is anticipating a faucet pres- 
gure at the hog house strong enough to 
clean and flush thoroly and effectively 
the concrete floor in the same. I con- 
tend that he will be disappointed with 
results, as there will not be sufficient 
pressure delivered at the faucet o 
hose nozzle to flush with any great 
amount of suecess, while he seems ‘? 
think there will be. I contend that wit! 
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the tank full he can expect a stream 
of water from a %-inch hose to carry 
about 25 feet. Such a stream would 
be inadequate for the purpose sought. 
How far am I from the facts?” 
According 'to the data which our cor- 
respondent gives, his brother would 
have a total height from the top of the 
water in his tank to the level of his 
g house floor of 55 feet. Allowing 
16 feet per pound pressure, he would 
have an initial pressure of 22 pounds 
per square inch, which wil! be very 
uch reduced as soon as the water 
arts ‘to flow, due to friction loss in 


e pipes. This friction los§ will de- 
pend on the length of pipe, diameter 
* pipe, amount of water delivered, 
1 number of bends. He will have, 
cluding both vertical and horizontal 
ies, and making an extra allowance 
r four 90-degree bends, about 750 


eet of pipe and at least 50 feet of 
,-inch hose. For flushing work, he 
uld probably want about five gal- 
lons per minute discharge from his 
se, and the friction loss for differ- 
nt sizes of pipe would be as shown 
n the accompanying table. 


FRICTION L O8s. 
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Lely 813 
as] § c i) 
Size of pipe. § j= [2 jes 
“Sis pPesi- s 
=s\|CSISslss 
|SS/SSlES|ES 
750 ft. of %-in. 
pipe and 50 ft. 
OF RESO 26... 55 87 + 
50 ft. of Il-in. | . 
pipe and 50 ft. 
if OG <Ssc.: 55 32 23 9.2 
750 ft. of 1144-in. 
pipe and 50 ft. 
BOOS ocx 55 14.5, 40.5) 16.2 


‘This amount of water per minute 
uld not be foreed thru the pipe with 
» head available. 


We should say that by using the 114- 

ich pipe clear thru, that the hose noz- 
would throw a stream not over 12 

» 15 feet, altho this is dependent toa 
irge extent on the shape and size of 
e nozzle. Not only wil there be 

uuble with low pressure, but much 

suble with the tank and pipes freez- 

ig. A pressure system of the fresh- 
rom-the-well type may be put on just 


as cheaply as this gravity system, and 


it 


} 


will be much more satisfactory, 
cially for household use. 


es- 


Automobile Trouble- Lamp From 


tt 4 =f 


Dry-Cells 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

‘T use a five-cell dry battery for 
tarting my light car in cold weather, 
nd wish to arrange to connect a trou- 

lamp to this when necessary. Will 

io to connect the wires to the poles 
the battery direct, or must it go 
coils? What lamp will be the 

per one to use?” r 

using a trouble-lamp from a dry 
ery, it is necessary to use as small 
ne as can be gotten along with; 
rwise the cells will be quickly run 


Use not larger than a three- 

idle power, six to eight-volt lamp, 
connect the wires direct to the 

tery poles without the use of any 
s A first-class reflector will be 
essary, to get all the light possible 
of the small lamp, and we should 
be surprised if a good flashlight 


would be found cheaper and more con- 


ent all around. 





Quicksand in Well 


Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

“I am trying to dig a well, and have 
inch casing down 20 feet, but the 
ksand comes in so fast that I can 
get any farther. Any information 
can give me on this problem will 
ereatly appreciated.” 
ir correspondent should be able to 

t thru this bed of quicKsand by using 

well drillers call a sand pump. 
consists of a long metal can or 
ket, open at the bottom, and with a 
rp edge. Just about this, an inch 

30, is a flap or valve bottom, which 

pens up and allows the sand to fill 
bucket, and then closes as the 
ket is lifted out. This bucket must 

rk easily inside the casing. If it is 


A 


' possible to get hold of one, a black- 


h can easily 


make one out of 
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C= planter accuracy is essential to the biggest 
yields. An inaccurate planter covers wu 
mistakes. It does hit-and-miss work. It isa “thief 
in the field” and you don’t realize how much it has 
stolen until the corn plants are above the ground 
and you compare the results with those obtained 





Valuable Books—Free 


“*‘More and Better Corn.’” Beauti- 
fully illustrated in four colors. 24 

es of interesting and valuable in- 
Sometion for every corn grower. Tells 
how to prepare the seed bed, select, 
store and test the seed, shows the 
dollars and cents gained by accurate 
planting, explains just what is meant 
by accuracy in a corn pianter, and 
describes the latest and best method of 
corn cultivation. You should have it. 
Better Farm Implements and How to 
Use Them. A big 156-page book. Full 
of valuable farming information — 
worth doilars.Tells all about thecom- 
= line of John Deere machines 


sted below: 
Binders, Grain and Corn oe Loaders 
Corn and Cotton Har Rakes 
Planters Hay Stackers 
Corn Shellers Listers 
Cultivators: 
Alfalfa Manure Spreaders 
Walking Mowers 
i Row 
'wo- * 
Feed Mills Wiel 
Grain Drills Tractor 
Grain Elevators Stalk Catt 
Harrows: 
Disc Wagons 
Drag Farm Engines 
Spring Tooth Farm Tractors 


To get these valuable books, state the 
lements in which you are inter- 
ested and ASK FOR PACKAGE P-138 
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its 


is the 


JOHN: 


by using an accurate planter. 
teen kernels in every 100 hills there is a loss of five 
bushels per acre in the yield. 

You can get a planter the accuracy of which is 
proved before it leaves the factory. 





If it misses only fif- 


That planter 


DEERE 


999 Corn Planter- 


The Accurate ‘‘Natural Drop’’ Planter 


The same accuracy that you would get if 
you painstakingly counted out the kernels 
of corn and dropped them by hand—that 
is the accuracy of the John Deere No. 999 
Planter. 

Each kernel enters the cell in the seed 
plate in a natural position. The sloping 
hopper bottom feeds the corn to the cells 
whether the hopper is full or nearly empty. 
It is the most simple, yet most effective 
planting mechanism ever used on a corn 
planter. 

You Control the Number of 

Kernels Per Hill 

There are rich spots and poor spots in 
nearly every field, and the corn should 
be planted accordingly. 

Without changing seed plates or even 
stopping the team you can plant 2,3 or 4 


kernels in the hill, whichever number you 
decide the land will sustain. Merely shift- 
ing the foot lever varies the number 
dropped and you can change the drop as 
frequently as you desire. 


You can also drill corn with the John 
Deere Planter. Change from hilling to 
drilling or back to hilling is made instantly 
by means ofa foot drop lever. Not neces- 
Sary to get off the seat or stop the team. 
The999 planter gives nine different drilling 
distances without changing seed plates. 
You, as a corn grower, cannot afford to t- 
ne investigating thoroughly the John e 


0. 999-it is a profit-maker from the first day 
it starts work in the field until the last. 


Every year this planter stays out of lyour field 
you are letting slip through your fingers profits 
that might just as easily come to you. rite 
today for free booklet “More and Better Corn.” 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Il. 


JOHN DEERE 
DEALERS GIVE BOTH 








heavy sheet iron. Force the casing 
down thru the sand bed, and pump 
out the soft sand, and repeat the op- 
eration until solid material is struck 
again. 





Types of Kerosene Engine 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“IT intend to buy a kerosene engine 
of four or five horse power, to use for 
running a grinder and other machin- 
ery. I have been studying catalogs of 
the different makers, and the more I 
study them the more they seem to 
contradict each other as to the gen- 
eral principles to be used in such en- 
gines. Hence I come to you for help. 
One of these engines uses the hit-and- 
miss type of governor with a pre-heat- 
ing arrangement to heat the gas be- 
fore taking it into the cylinder, thus 
claiming a saving of fuel. The other 
uses the throttling governor, with no 
heating device, but with the intake 
valve close to the cylinder, which they 
claim to be very saving of fuel. One 
has valves in the cylinder head, while 
the other places them in a pocket at 
the side of the cylinder, which they 
claim will cause the valve stems to 
wear less and the valves to seat more 
firmly all the time. Which is the bet- 
ter arrangement? Does the bore of an 
engine figure the power and the stroke 
add steadiness of power?” 

In buying a kerosene engine, one 
should get the throttling type of gov- 
ernor, as it keeps the cylinder at a 
more even temperature, and will make 





the engine run much more evenly and 
require less attention and adjustment, 


especially on light or irregular loads. 
With kerosene as fuel, the hit-and- 
miss governor does not make the sav- 
ing that it does with gasoline. The 


use of a pre-heating device is helpful 
in getting the engine to run evenly on 
kerosene as it warms up, but after 
the engine is hot, the hot air should 
be largely turned off, as too much hot 
air will cut down the power which the 
engine will deliver. There probably 
will be little difference in the fuel 
consumption, either as regards to the 
two heating devices or the location 
of the valves. In general, the valves 
in the head give a little better fuel 
economy, but the difference will not 
be very important in the case of kero- 
sene. Our correspondent is probably 
giving this matter of fuel economy too 
much importance. He probably will 
not use more than $25 worth of kero- 
sene per year at the most, and what 
does, say, one dollar saved in fuel 
amount to in comparison with getting 
a well-built engine which will be con- 
venient and operate smoothly and with 
little trouble. The reputation of the 
firm for making good machinery and 
taking care of their purchasers’ trou- 
bles should also be considered. 

The power of an engine depends on 
both the bore and stroke, as can be 
seen from the following formula, which 
gives about the full load brake horse 
power which the engine can be count- 
ed on to give under average condi- 
tions: 

Brake horse power equals D squared 











plus L plus R plus N, divided by 
15,000. 

Where D is the diameter or bore 
in inches, L is the stroke in inches, 
R is revolutions per minute (r. p. m.), 
and N is the number of inches. From 
this it can be seen that the bore is 
more important, as it is squared in the 
formula. The longer stroke be- 
lieved to give better fuel economy and 


This is not 
as some people 


a little steadier operation. 
so important, however, 
make out. 





Effect of Speed on Power of 


Engine 
A South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 
“With a heavy four-horse gasoline 
engine, with a speed of 350 r. p. m., 


what difference in the power devel- 
oped would there be by increasing the 
speed to 400 and 450 r. p. m.?” 


In general, the power of a gasoline ~ 
engine will vary directly with the 
speed, at least within reasonable lim- 


its. Then if an engine develeped 4 


horse power at 350 r. p. m., it would 
develop 4.57 horse power at 400 and 
5.14 horse power at 450 r. p. m. It 
must be kept very distinctly in mind, 


however, that if an engine is designed 
and rated to run at 350 r. p. m., one is 
taking foolish chances to run it at 450 
or even at 400 r. p. m. One does not 
know at what speed a weak fly-whéél 
will burst or a crank-shaft break, and 
the excessive vibration may very 
quickly destroy the bearings 
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Wagons 7 Assemobiles to 


Track Alike 
—" Fit and Wear To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
It will be valuable information to 
~~ Ve t] buyers as well as the consumers 
of farm wagons and trucks thruout the 
country to know that the manufactur- 





4 






ers have determined to adhere strictly 
| to their plans covering the adoption of 
56-inch track and 38-inch width of beds 
AORORBILT | thruout the United States, and it is 
= | not improbable that these standards 
For all the | will also be adopted in Canada. 
& 4 6 E The Conservation Division of the 
| War Industries Board appt roved the 


- -_ 7 j 
Ask your dealer for | standardization program of the wagon 
Mayer Shoes. Look > | Fe and truck makers, whi« oO 
for the trade-mark | includes in addition to the track and 





course, 





WALLACES? 





on the sole. ~ | box width, the height of wheeis, oval- 

F. Mayer Boot & edge tires, tire widths, etc., b some 
Shoo Co. / loubt was expressed that with the 

Milweukee, Wis, ’ . = | 

, War Industries Board, 

rs might resun the ons 

variety: but the wagon mak- 





















rs, thru their department in the Ni i- 
tional Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion, immediately sent out an agree- 
ment form, which to date has been 


signed by over forty-five manufactur- 
ers, including every manufacturer of 
influence in the country without a 
single exception, and in the case of 
one concern doing business in all. parts 
of the country they have been making 
and shipping nothing but the new stan- 
dard wagons for the past sixty days. 
Many plants began their manufacture 
with the new year. 

In order to avoid unnecessary 
waste, it is understood that every man- 
ufacturer will be permitted to sell 
wagons of the old pattern which had 












More Camp- 






bell Fieaiere in'useur- | been made up to December 31st and 
jogo the make Weal | were on hand, consequently it is likely 


that some of these wagons will appear 
for some time, but will be followed by 
those of the new standard as the low 
stocks now in the hands of manufac- 
turers are exhausted. 

In time the economies made by this 
move will be reflected in prices, altho 
in the beginning this will not be pos- 
sible. The consumer will be furnished 
a wagon that will be standard in all 
its essential points, and should he de- 
termine to move from one part of the 
coantry to another, he will not have 
to sacrifice his wagon, because it will 
be standard where he is going. The 
matter of securing repairs and extra 
parts without costly delays is anogher 
advantage. 

The manufacturers who have joined 
this movement will shortly issue a 
pamphlet of information, containing 
the names of all concerns making stan- 
dardized wagons. This pamphiet will 
be distributed thru retail dealers ev- 
erywhere, and will @o into detail with 
the question of wagon and truck stan- 
dardization. 

The step taken by the wagon makers 
is indicative, we believe, of what must 
follow thruout all lines of farm operat- 
ing equipment, for this war has indi- 
cated that former competitive condi- 
tions have produced great waste in 
manufacture, and the consumer, as 
usual, has paid the-bill. But now that 
Decent the light of common sense has been 

thrown in, and all see the folly of ex- 
cessive and unnecessary variety, it is 
believed that manufacturers in other 
lines will join in this effort to make 


ot Wal = 
the elimination of such waste perma- 
Lag WhA SD LY B.. | nent. E. W. McCULLOUGH. 
' & t: >— National Implement and Vehicle As- 
: sociation. 
1 Direct to Farmer nn 
a Wire Lat Prices Land Speculation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have ‘been much interested in the 
articles appearing in Walaces’ Farm- 
er from time to time, such as those on 
“The Farmers’ University,” “Land 
Speculation,” etc. I am also interest- 
ed in the letter from the returned sol- 
dier in a recent issue on the subject of 
speculation in land. 

I have been a farm-hand, a renter, 
and am now a land-owner. I know the 
hard work it takes to accumulate suf- 
ficient capital to make the first pay- 

: Toe ment on a small piece of land, and the 
Peccarved. «Witte i for Fe to te “wer paee | uncomfortable feeling one has in 
Rca “key Den bey amet ree Gey eae watching land advance so rapidly in 
SHE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 372 Cleveland, Ohio | Value before he has saved enough to 
q secure a farm. 

Farm Equipment | suggest a graduated land tax. The 
man with a small farm should pay a 
it should increase as the 





duce its equal ig water 
reservoir “br ie etr chambe 
bent. made of heavicet 





ALA Fe ak heat all 


Built Into This Famous 
Lad CAMPBELL’S Ww 


WINTER-CHASER 


Originated by the master of all heater mak- 
ers, developed as years went by until it now 
i contains more great and 
exclusive features than 
any heater made. 
100% perfect in con- 
struction, operation, 
econc my and parvic: 
prove ft, for cate- 
OR and &. i plans. 
ens 






























































appearance, durabilit and 
satisfactory service it can- 
not be excelled. It) 
stays tight and trim 

the year ‘round 





















book ef ite 
ind ever published. We'll also 
Send Square Deal Fence Catalog. 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE Co. 
966 industrial Street PEORIA, 



















































CATALOG Free 
KITSELMAN BROS. vePt.298 MUNCIE, INDIANA 

































prety eps a late farm we 8 cliy pping waacl hine light tax, and 
« ie a alry cows orees wor vetter when . : . 9 . * 
relieved of winter coats—cows give eleane farm increases in size. This I believe 
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any tractor is measured 











row or one that is not automatic. 


everywhere as 


The good work of pistes 


by the tools used behind it. 
Don't make the mistake of buying 
a good tractor and then try to get along S, an ordinary har- 


The Roderick Learn Automatic Engine Disc Harrow, built specially 
for the “Fordson” Tractor, is recommended by “Fordson” Dealers 


THE RIGHT TOOL FOR YOUR “FORDSON” 


Sturdy and substantial in every way. Made to meet power needs without 
unnecessary weight to make it heavy in draft. Automatically adjusted and 
operated from the tractor seat like a power plow. Theone lever alone allows 





























uy. <j 


the draft of the engine te adjusi the gangs to suit soil conditions. 
This harrow is flexible, with double connecting bars between the front 





and rear disc, cleaners, etc., etc. 


Fordson Tractors. 


Bloomington, 


Bagley Motor Co., 
East St. Louis, TIL. 





A. 1. 





and rear sections like our well known heavier tractor discs for larger tractors. 
Turns short like a wagon without unnecessary strain and without piling up soil. 
Thoroughly works all ground passed over---rear section cannot slide on hill- 
sides or track with front section. Made in 6 and 7 ft. sizes with 16 and 18 
inch round or cutaway discs. Furnished complete with weight boxes, front 


See this disc at your “Fordson” Dealer's or write us or the nearest 
general distributor for prices and full information. 


THE RODERICK LEAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO . 
Special lines of spike tooth and spring tooth harrows also supplied for 
Proper sizes and equipment and special 
construction to suit this special work. 


DISTRIBUTORS 

; Horst & Strieter, 0. 

Moines, Ia. Rock Island, Til. Co., Wichita, Kans. 

Jennings Auto Co., W. H. Schmelzel Co., 
Springfield, Ill. 

Maxwell Co, 

Lawrenceville, IIL 


















J. Watson Motor 

















Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
O’Maley Tractor Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















Helps Your Horses - 


Saves 


The horse is a vital factor in 
eater farm production. To realize 
e best results he must be kept one 
hundred per cent. fit. 

STUFFED COLLAR PADS 
Filled with our Special Composite Stuffing 


springy and They also make 


discontinuance, 

NEW PATENTED HOOK ATTACHMENT 
(Found Only on Pads Made by Us) 
Consists of wire staple with felt washer. 
It gives hook a firmer hold and prevents pull- 
ing off, even though fabrie is weakened by 
long usage. Life of pad ig thus materially 
lengthened. This is the greatest improve- 
ment since we invented the hook. Ask your 

dealer for Tapatco Booklet, 
THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS MAKING PADS 
Look for the Felt Washer 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario 


are the only guarantee against bruised, 
— and chafed shoulders. They are 
tter than other kinds, being soft, 
absorbent. possible 


the continued use of @ horse collar jong after 
its worn condition would otherwise compel its 


The American Pad & Textile Company, Greenfield, Ohio 





You Money 











































would kill at one stroke land specula- 





should — one = : . “ 

Bearing Clipping Machine No. 1. 68.35 bolshevistic principles 

pay balance on arriva or w m8 catalog = Y > Tp 
ome AGo FLEXIBLE SHArT Co. 4 SMALL FARMER. 

Der 2th Street and Central Ave., Chicago Hamikton County, lowa 





tion, and would prevent the growth of | 
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SPAYSCoGuEED ALLGRAINS 
iat » the Oxtaders, They do the 
wsher’s Cone- Shape 
a UR are the Tie principle ¢*: 
in Feed Mill construction. They. 
mean larger grinding surface 
close tocenterof Shaft;thus More 
Capacity, Lighter Draft, Life. 


**Desire to express my appreciation 
of the long- ~~ F Bg ee 
‘sh 


fh ty, ° = + est ar for 
| with less i c *S, ear for 
| repairs.” Dolige poe geome o.} 


Wsizes;2to H.P. Write ? ; 
for free catalogue. GI T/ 














N. G. BOWSHER C0., SOUTH BEND, IND. ay 


in Two Years 





The lack of High School Training bars 
you from a successful business career and 
the leading professions, from well-paid 


civil service jobs, from teaching or entrance 
fromall 








When writing’ to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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| Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
ebout the simple thi of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; bow plants grow init; about 
farm antmais—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Stick Out the Term 


About this time of year it seems as 
school never would end. There 
seems to be nothing in prospect to 
break the “everlasting grind.””’ When 
the first days of spring come on, many 
farm boys petition their parents to let 
them stay out of school and help this 
year with the farming. They urge that 
they have had enough of school. They 
know how to read and write and figure 
—and what use is grammar, anyhow? 
Look at Sally Jones; she gets the best 
grades in grammar, and in her ordi- 
nary talk uses the poorest language of 
anyone in school. 

jut no matter how sick you are of 
school, don’t quit. Grit your teeth and 
last it out. I don’t blame you for not 
liking grammar, but since you have to 
study it anyhow, see if you can’t teach 
yourself to like it. 

Scheol will help you to make more 
money farming. Just how it does it, I 
do not know. Most of the ‘things 
taught at school have nothing at all 
to do with farming. Yet somehow the 
boys who have been to school make on 
the average a bigger success later in 
life than those who have not been to 
school. In a government investigation 
of several hundred corn belt farmers 
they found that the farmers who had 
been to common school made more 
money on the average than those who 
had had no schooling, whereas those 
who had been to high school made de- 
cidedly more money than those who 
had been only to common school, and 
those who had been to college made 
more money than either. Of course 
there were exceptions. In almost ev- 
ery community you will find some man 














tho 


who has no schooling whatever, who | 
has made a greater success than some | 


other farmer who has had a college 


education, altho on the average a col- | 


lege education pays big. The govern- 
ment investigators found on the aver- 


age that each day spent at common 
school was worth about $1.16, at high 
school $17.09, and at college $12.45. 


The total value of a common school 
education seemed to be around $1,850; 


of common school and high school ed- | 


ucation combined, $15,500, and of com- 
mon school, high school and college 
combined, 
fig are anywhere near correct— 
and they were compiled after careful 


res 


estigation of a large number of 
cases—there is no way in which a 
farm boy can more profitably spend 


his time than going to high school. 
As I have said before, I can’t figure 


out just how or why going to school 
ac so much good, from the stand- 
point of making a financial success of 
farming. It is hard to see just how the 
study of algebra and ancient history 


and English literature can help a man 
to raise bigger corn crops. And yet 
somehow studies of this kind polish up 
a man’s mind and in the long run put 
him in a position not only to make 
more money, but to be a happier, wiser 


and more respected man. 

It may come hard with some of you 
to dig in and study as tho you liked 
it. I can remember when Latin made 
me feel positive physical anguish, like 
I had stomach-ache. If I had only 
made myself like Latin and had stud- 
ied it more consistently, I would have 





tten a lot more good out of it, but I 
made the mistake of hating it from 
the start. When I came to study Span- 
ish a few years later, I had made up 
my mind in advance that I was going 
to like Spanish, and having a happy 
ttitude toward it from the first, I 
made quite a success in learning that 
language. 
Like your studies if you possibly 
can, and study as hard as you can. If 
in spite of everything you can’t get 
mg very well, nevertheless hold on. 
ually you will learn the trick of 
studying. Perhaps you will make your- 
Sell study harder if you try to get bet- 
ter grades than some friend of yours. 
Perhaps you could get better results if 
- to improve on your own past 
cord, 


If you can possibly do so, try to go 





$25,000. If these government | 
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A Tractor on Every Farm! 
A Bosch on Every Tractor. 


Any good-sized farm will pay better when a tractor or motor 
cultivator is put to work. 


Any tractor will do more work, better work and steadier 


work if it is equipped with 


BOSCH 


MAGNETO IGNITION 
WITH BOSCH IMPULSE STARTER 


Magnetos are stronger and more reliable than other ignition systems. The supreme 
tests of severe war service haye shown that. Bosch is stronger and more reliable than 
other Magnetos. Years of use in every branch of ignition service have proved that. 

The rip-roaring Bosch sparks make every drop of fuel every possible ounce of 
yower. Grade of fuel and richness of mixture make little difference kept cleaner and 
in better condition. 





You can count on Bosch ruggedness to stand by you through the hardest jobs, 
year in and year out. Starting is easy when you have the big, strong, simple Bosch 
Impulse Starter. 

Have a Bosch Magneto on your tractor. Many fine makes use it as standard 
equipment, though it costs the maker more than ordinary ignition systems. Any 
maker will give you Bosch if your order specifies: ‘‘Bosch Magneto Ignition.’’ Any 
Bosch dealer or service station will install it on your present tractor. 


Be Satisfied Specify Bosch 


Write for catalog. 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
227 W. 46th St., New York 


Branches: Chicago, Detroit; San Francisco 
Works and Foundries: Springfield, Mass. 


Service stations in every state. 





Te 


é | i 
AMERICA'S SUPREME IGNITION SYSTEM 


MOTOR TRUCKS - TRACTORS -AIRPLANES - MOTOR CARS - MOTOR BOATS - MOTORCYCLES - GAS ENGINES - ETC. 
© BOSCH MAGNETO CO. 1918; 
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' 
to both the common school and the | 
high school. It is not so important 
to go to college, but even college is 
decidedly worth while if you can pos- 
sibly spare the time. Remember that 
a high school education is worth just 
about as much to the average farm 
boy as sixty acres of good corn land. 


Learn Here In 
4 Short Weeks 


What are you going to make of 
qooregtt Are youl ooking for a protitable 
ine of work @ith a future? How much 
would more knowledge of gas engine and 
motor mechanics be worth to you in the 
work you are now doing? Let me give you 
facts about my practical course in 


AUTOS-TRUCKS-TRACTORS 


For five years this school has been 





Lime and Phosphate in a Rent- | 
ing Arrangement 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In your opinion, what should be a 
fair bargain between landlord and ten- 
ant in the use of limestone and rock 
phosphate? I am two and a half miles 
from town, and am renting on a year- 
to-year basis.” 


Whenever both tenant and landlord 
wish to entre into a lime or phosphate 
agreement, the general plan seems to 
be for the landlord to furnish such fer- 
tilizing material free of charge at the 
nearest railroad station. The tenant 
ordinarily is supposed to do the haul- 
ing and spreading. 

Both lime and rock phosphate are ! 


short t 
20,000. 
TRY "EM AT OUR EXPENSE 
Make it. Don’ 
ae ee 
most liberal, convi: 

. e Trial’’ plan ever offered, 
Sent with illustrated, descriptive book 
The Brictson Mtg. Co. Dept. 99-29 
1016 W, O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebr, 


teaching young men the auto business. Our 
students succeed because we give them 
practical work—they put on overalls and 
work on equipment, autos, trucks, tractors. 
The latest equipment is here for our stu- 


nts. No theories—but good, practical, 
sound experience. 
WRITE NOW FOR FREE 
You will be surprised how little. 
y my complete course of instruc- 
tion wil 








27 ~—y 

is bound 

ealthier chicks! The 

jiator entirely surrounds egg 
Every egg bas 














rather slow acting, and their action is 
more on clover and alfalfa than on 
other crops. For this reason, it is 
rather hard to interest the average 
tenant in lime and roek phosphate un- 
less he has a lease which makes it 
probable that he will be on the place 
for at least three years. 





Shear the Modern Way 


You wouldn’t allow 15% of any crop to go un- 
harvested. So why stick to old-time methods 
of sheep and goat shearing? Shear the modern 
way, witha Stewart Machine. Gets more woo! easier 
and more quickly. There are hand operated ma- 
chines and larger ones. Price of Stewart No. 9 only 
$14. —— ¢2—pay balance on arrival. Write for 
catalog. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAVYT CO. 
Dept. B 117, 12th Street and"Central Ave., Chicago. 





ame of nearest dealer. 
V.C. Get 
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INCUBATORS 
INVESTIGATE 





@ World's Superior Incuba- 


a cheaper Fy ogee deal 


UICK—Only 
9,000 To sell This Year 


ee thers are gone, money will 














Startling 


BOOK 
About This 





re 


Read about 16 wonderful | 
: -Round incubators. 


Just se nd in 3 your name, 











RADIO- ROUND 







MAIL POSTAL Now 


sho mut eo Radio- Round be 








a a ROUND INCUBATOR CO. 
134 Jones St., Was 





DIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 
Finest illustrated duck : 
how | to hatch and care for greatest eee 


Quotes low prices on stock and eggs of finest 
Sent for 5 cents postage. 
Box 148, Clarinda, lowa 


























The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience - this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 














Buying.Here and There 
speaks of 


different 





An Iowa correspondent 


buying seven cockerels from 


breeders So far as uniformity goes, 


this is 





isappointing. If these 
is apt 
made 


ipt to be di 


birds are for flock mating, there 


to be fighting unless they are 


acquainted with one another before 
putting them with the hens, but 


t difficulty 


the 
will be in getting uni- 


Selection is 


i) 








fi y of type and color. 
the most powerful means of improve- 
ment, but selection implies not only 


individual, but also 
blood lines. Golton gave 
as the law of ancestral heredity that 
the two immediate parents ¢ mtributed 
between «them one-half of the effective 
heritage, the grandparents one-fourth, 
the great-grandparents one-eighth, and 
so on, so that the effective contribu- 
tions of the successive generations 
would be represented by the fractions 
one-half, one-fourth, one-eighth, one- 
sixteenth, etc., and the total heritage 
would be represented by the sum of 
these fractions, which, extended to in- 
finity, would equal one, thus account- 
ing for the total heritage. This gen- 
eral law applies to generations, not to 
individual ancestors. For example, the 
parents contribute one-half of the ef- 
fective heritage, but there are two par- 
ents, hence each contributes but one- 
fourth, and of the four grandparents 
each contributes but one-sixteenth, or 
6.25 per cent. 

Imagine what a wide range of char- 
acteristics can be contributed to a 
flock by getting males, or half the im- 
mediate parentage, from different 
strains. The breeders have been work- 
ing toward the same type, doubtless, 
but each breeder has had certain de- 
fects to overcome before he reaches 
perfection. It is like going to town by 
different roads; each road has its own 
difficulties. With all these conflicting 
ancestral inheritances in a flock, se- 
lection is difficult. The first outcross 
may show a harvest of defects; if the 


choosing of the 


choosing of 


progeny should be of good quality, 
breeders says that the cross “nicks,” 


but most breeders expect “off’’ feath- 











ers of the first cross of two strains. A 
good bird may come by chance, but a 
chance bird can not be counted on to 
reproduce himself. This quality of 
handing down od qualities is what 
make male worth more mar- 
] I é Prepotency is w e are 
i reeding stock. An ordinary- 
ng bird may have this q 
] he d for records of perfé 
ance, Intelligent selection, special 
in ar d e yreedl : v 1 is 
really only the n er of 
ce rs a bird inherit bad quali 
é om, or t ersa t secrets 
behind building up a strain 
Flock mating is not the best way of 
getting good birds, but where flock 


vting is practiced, it is well to get 
the males from one breeder. 

We would advise those who wish to 
males next year to either get 
eggs and grow their own males this 
year, or, if the male is good, get a fine 
hen and save her cockerels. Each sea- 
son should show improvement in some 
line. 





change 


Make the Nest Warm 


The early broody should be set in a 


very warm nest. Cold comes from un- 
der as well as from above, and an egg 
that is chilled on the under side can 


not hatch a strong chick. Sifted ashes 
make a good basis for a warm nest. 
Line the nest with paper; then put in 
a shoveful of sifted ashes. Shape it 
with your hands into a nest, cover with 
a clean burlap bag or other cloth that 
will “stay put”, and then cover with 
straw, which should shaped 
Break the straw, making it fine enough 
orm to the shape of the nest. 

quite sure of the hen’s broodi- 
either 


also be 


to conf 


If not 


ness, do not give her cold eggs 
use warm nest eggs or boil incubator 
eges for nest eggs. The heat of the 


is cooled down to 


boiled egg when 
about 105 degrees, is retained so long 
as the hen covers it well. If she can’t 


keep a warmed egg in a well-shaped 




















PLYMOU TH ROCnS. 





PPP PLP PPO 





Pleased buyers 


J. A. BENSON, 


“EGGMORE STRAIN” 


BRED TO LAY! 
50 BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK COCKERELS 50 
Big. splendidly barred, and fine shaped. 
Send money with order. 
recommend us in 15 states and Canada 
with Barred Rocks exclusively. 


$5.00 each while they last. 
Your money returned if we don’t sult you 
30th year 
None offered cheaper. 


South Fifth Ave. SHELDON, IA. 














should not be trusted with 


hatching. 


nest, she 
eges for 


The bowl-like shape of the winter 
nest is important, since it prevents 
the eggs from rolling out and chilling 


The early hen should not be given 
more than thirteen eggs at the most; 


nine is better, in our judgment. 


How to Prevent Rou Py 

Dear Sir: We raise several hundred 
chickens every year and have lost a good 
many dollars’ worth from Roup. I used 
many remedies, none of them successful, 
so took to using the hatchet, but found 
that treatment costly. Then I sent 50c 
to the Walker Remedy Co., A. 5, Water- 
loo, Iowa, for their Walko Remedy, and 
out of 96 hens that had the Roup bad, 
I saved all but three. I can’t speak too 
strongly of the treatment, for it certainly 
does the work, and for White Diarrhea 
among little chicks it just can’t be beat. 
If more people knew about it, they 
wouldn’t lose half their incubator chicks 
with White Diarrhea. Mrs. Nellie Heron, 
Eagleville, Mo. 








Don’t Wait 
Don’t wait till Roup gets half or two- 
thirds your flock. Don’t let it get start- 
ed. Write today. Let us prove to you 
that Walko will prevent Roup and White 


Diarrhea. Send for a 50c box on our 
—. Money back if not satisfied. 
rite for our free book: How to Pre- 


vent White Diarrhea. 


Walker Remedy Co., A. 5, Waterloo, Ia. 


MESCELLANEOUCS. 








\ISHER’S B. R. cockereis and M. B. 

turkey toms—Bradley & Thompson strain; 
extra choice birds; marrow, even barring, medium 
in coler, yellow legs and beaks; price @3 each. M. B. 
turkey toms, giant etrain, $9each. A few extralarge 
Rouen ducks; drakes ¢3, Lens $2.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. L. 8. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, lowa. 





QToc K and eggs for sale in Single and Rose Comb 
‘ Reds, Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, White Wy- 
andottes. White and Barred Rocks, Single Comb 
White Leghorns, Pekin and Runner ducks. August 
Schroeder, St Peter, It 


coc KEREI 8, 49 varieties. 
19 19 Aye I sros., Blair, Neb. Box 2. 


YOR SAL 
drakes; lack 


Toulouse Sanders White Muscovy 
Bine Andalusial cockerels; al I 

and Tan Ratters of high class. Mrs. Helen Coleman, 

Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





Free book. 














Rhode Island 


25 Eggs in season 





ngt on , ae $2.64 





’ 
nbs, 





























ari ens w eee t 3 easonable 
t alox R. F. Neubert Co., Box 807, Mankato, Minn. 
PEKIN drakes ¢ and Bronze hen turkeys 85.0¢ 
A. W. Martin, Belmon wa 
- RERT incr brooders and po 
5 les. nf ry to 
ecE r Yr 87.50 Large catalog 

FLA ‘Ne u ert Incubator Factory, Mankato, 

2 ARIE TIES: Chie na, geese, turkeys 1 
Oe Brent cua ue sees es. Catalog f 
Frank A. Neubert, Box i, Mankato 

RHODE ISLAND REDS. 

VHOICE 8S. C. R. 1. Red cockerels, big boned* at 
( are re to the 1,” from pen bred het nd 
pullets, 83.5 r 818.00 A few 





extra good 
cac Chas. E. Bishop 





ones, $5.00 and 87.5 
Newton, lowa, 
Reds. Write 
lowa, 





Comb for circular. P. H. 
. Renwick, 


YINGLE 
Ss Thiel 


bone and 
Bishop, 


Good size, 


» OSE Comb Red cockerels. 
Walter R 


XY color. #€2.50 and $4.00 each. 
Fairview Farm, Newton, lows 
ARGE dark red Rose Comb red cockerels. Score 

4 cards furnished. 10 each. 3 for $25.00. Guaruan- 
teed satisfac tory. Highland Farm, Hedrick. lowa. 
QINGL KE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels. Sire 
\.) woa second prize with pen at Dubuque poultry 
$2.50 to 83.50 each. Elmer Meloy Jr., Bernard, 





show 
lowa, 





ru RAEYS. 





~~ PDP 


YRANT strain Rronze 
G 





turkeys bred in the purple, 





with si > shape i ch, golden bronze 

plumage few extra eX zood Barred Rock 

cockerels. _ Simmons, Clover Lawn Farm, 
lowa. 


Delmar, 


\ YHITE Holland tarkey toms #7.00, hens 96.00; 
pure bred, Mrs. A. C, Kingsbury, St. Anthony, 
lowa 


Mammoth Bronze turkey 
, Eagle Grove, lowa 

FEW Mammoth Bronze toms for sale 
SAX toms 87.0 Mrs. E. M. Cain, Mt E 


toms for 


P' RE bred 
sale. E. A. Kesse 
no hens— 
na, lowa 
$4.00; 


WW, geese, $2.50. 





bloo = White Holl and barke “y eins 
ae ae i » & 


. Escher, Swan wa, 





us 


LANGSH ANS. 
B ey Langshan cock- 
Morgan. Seat« 


se oring ure bred 


Avro we. 


YCORED Big Black 
Ss Hedrick, lowa 


K 


Langshans Il. Osterfoss 











PLYMOUTH KROCKS. 


Elmhill Farm Barred Rocks 
“WEIGHT WITH QUALITY” 


Fifty cockerels on hand; balance of crop sold f 
an average of $6.00. 

Forty cockerels at $4.00 each as long as they | 

Ten cocks and cockerels for $10.00 each. 

First come, firat served. Send money with fir 
letter. If I cannot fill your order! wil! retarn chec 


J. E. GOODRNOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


HITE Rock cockerels with size. bone a 
quality. Priced at $3.00, $5.00, $7.50 and ¢ 
each. A discount given on orders of three or nu 
Satisfaction guaranteed or meney returned. Fr 
J. Paullus, Hampton, lowa. 











ARRED Plymouth Reck coeckereis, farm raise 
well marked, heavy boned stock. Both matings 
Aristocrat, Blue Jacket and Thompson strain 
K. McGonagle, Washta, Iowa. 


ARRED Rock cockerels; heavy; bars fine, #3. 
each, hens, $2.50 each. Bud McConaughy, Mar 
telle, Jones county, lowa. 


— raised, pure bred Barred Rocks, large 
med, well barred. Cockerels for sale, quick 
H. P. wilkinson, Mitchellville. lowa. 











F OR SALE—Thoroughbred Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. D. H. Lesher, Marion, lowa. 





| wr RE bred Buff Rock coeKerels, $3.00 each. Satis 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. E. R. Robinson, R 
Lake Park, Iowa. 


ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerele. Farm range. 
: Best laying strains, $2.50, J. H. Wright, Dana, 
owa. 


7HITE Rock cockereis, standard bred, 
range. Margaret Hunt, Clarksvilic, lowa. 











open 





HOICE Barred Rock cockerels from leading prize 
/ winning strain at Chicago Coliseum show, Only 
$2.50 to $3.00 each. C. D. Ellis, Primghar, lowa. 


ARRED Bock kerels, Th 
8.00each. G. W. Fox, Witmont. Miro. 


UALITY White Roek eggs, 15 ¢1.50; 5@ 84.00; 100 
7.00. Mrs. James Murphy, Fairfax, lo 





Ringlets, 











LEGHORKES. 
RRR 


R. C. BROWN LEGHORN PULLETS 


Extra early. Laying now. Write for prices. 
G&. M. WEST, Ankeny, Iowa. 





S.C. WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS — 


of fine quality at $1.50 each. Bert Van Roekel, 
Rock Valley, lewa, 


50R.C.B. Leghorn cock- 


erels at reduced prices to close them out 
F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, 








Iowa. 





THOROUGHBRED Finest Single Comb W 
I Leghorns. First prize winners on 

Large, vigorous, farm range covckerels & 
pens $15.00. Eggs from greatest W 
50 $2.50, 


eggs 
stock. 
mated 


Layers 15 $1.50, 100 $7.00, 300 $20.00 





T yrreil, Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 
yABY chix, 200 egg strain, 8.C. W. Leg 
) parcel post pald, $15.00 to $20.00 per 100. Ca 


Peoria, lliinois. 


D. T. Farrow, 











. Barron Strain Single Comb W 
cockerel two doll — eac! Evergre 
Farm, Northwood, lowa 
Ds HE ASL E he 5S ege-basket Ss ain = 

= “igiparacatecct ae W.H. Russe 
nard I 
Besse 50, 15: 100, @6.00 of the Yester istra 

4 Ww Leg zrhorn also Dark 8S. C. B. Leg 
Cc. Cold, Reinbeck, Iowa 
) dyendl Com bed Brown Legt @rels 
br r anc Ah mp saree Ga sfa 
John Wilkin, Correctionvil lowa 
q ‘ Ww hite an 1d Drown Leghorn cockere é 
John Graff, sthery 


OO. Mrs 
~ Cc. White 
We 100 85.00. 
~ C. White Leghorn eggs for sale. Settings $2. #4, 
i. 86; range $8.00 per hundred Hillsview s 

Cc. W. Allen, Bethany, Mo 


QINGLE Comb Brown 
each. Mrs. L. N. Laursen, 


lowa 


sit . 
Smito sirs 


‘Leghorn eggs (Ugene 
Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa 





Leghorn cockerels, # 
Rutiand, lowa 











~ C. White Leghorn eggs, 65.00. Baby chicks, ¢ 
.. per hundred. Barron strain. Bred to lay. Ernest 
Wells, Ravenwood, Mo. 





Cee evens. 


Taylor's 8. C. Buff 0 Orpingions 


‘ockerels and pullets all sold. Yards mat 
one ply eggs for hatching. Order early from one 
lowa’s \eading prize winning flocks. Free cataioe 
Prices very reasonable. C. A. TAY LOR, . Ames, [8 


a 6 





¢ 











F arm raise 

















Buff Orpingtons exclusively. 
i. C. Simon, Eagle Grove, lowa. 
+ SALE. eae Orpington cockerels, pulicts 
also eggs. . Hummer, Keswick, lowa. 
\ THITE Orpington eoekerele, Aldrich str ) 
pounds, ¢4.,00 each, 4 for $15.00. Orde ‘ 
R. B Mu rphy, Shenandoah, lowa. 
W YANDOTTHES. 





P tE bred White Wyandotte cockerels, 62.50 « 
Mrs. John O'Connell, Meriden, lowa. 








— SALE—White Wyandotte cockerels, ¢ 
each. 8, T. Miller, Maicom, Iowa. 





Q'. ITY White Wyandotte yearling hen 
els; Biack Langshan pullets, cocker 
Ge oe, Bellevue, lowa 


FOR SALE — white wrand 





winners where shc 


» 
vago . Buchanan, lowa 
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The Duck House 


\ house for ducks need be neither 
urge nor warm, but it must have a 
f which keeps out the rain, and the 

-must be dry. In England, 


>a 


or three inches from the ground, with 
an inch between the slats. Straw 
is placed over the slats, which is re- 
i whenever it gets wet and dirty. 
Nests for ducks need be only a 
framework or low box on the floor. 
Three inches is as high as the box 
should be. The ducks should be con- 
fined to the house until after ten each 
morning, to make sure of getting the 
They lay early in the day; if 
they are let out the eggs are apt to 
be dropped anywhere and lost. Since 
ducks ‘begin iaying early, unless the 
are looked for promptly they will 


eggs 


eges 
chill. Duck eggs will not hatch if they 
are old; five days is long enough to 


keep them; altho a good hatch is to be 
had from eggs up to two weeks old. If 
the eggs are covered with slime, wash 
this off; otherwise do not wash them 
if it can be avoided. 

From twentyfive to twenty-eight 
days are needed for hatching ducks. 
A duckling may not get out of the 
shell for twenty-four hours after it is 
pipped. The eggs are better set un- 
der a hen, but when she hatches, watch 
lest she kill the ducklings, and keep 
her confined. Ducklings will wean 
themselves before they have feathers 
to keep them warm at night. The hen 
gets impatient with their straying in 
the daytime, and will leave them alto- 
gether 
them 





Steadying Prices 


Last summer a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Chicago Butter and 
Ege Board met at the request of Sec- 
retary Houston, to confer with him 
and representatives from different cit- 
jes on plans to stimulate poultry pro- 


duction and steady prices. It was de- 
termined to recommend that the board 
undertake a campaign to stop the sale 
of young poultry until depleted farm 
stocks had been replenished. “Want 
chickens protected.” said the headline; 
“committee plans methods for stimu- 
ng production.” 

One would naturally infer that the 
object of the committee was to stock 
the farms with profitable producers, 
but the report added: 

“The Chicago committee believes 
that if farmers are encouraged to hold 
their poultry until it reaches an aver- 
age weight of three or four pounds, it 
will furnish the nation more food and 
at lower prices than if they sold their 
fowls as springers at an average 
weight of one pound each.” 

In business circles each party to a 
trade is supposed to look after his own 
interests. In the business of produc- 
tion appears that the business of 
the producer is to produce, and of the 





buyer to fix the price and to stimulate 
production. 

The man who grows the chickens 
should determine whether he is to sell 
broilers, fries or roasters. If someone 


else is to determine when he may mar- 
ket his chickens, he would better let 
the public eat eggs. 


Pin-Point Papils 


An Illinois subscriber writes : 


The pupils in the eyes of some of | 


my Plymouth Rock hens have become 
very small. What is the cause and the 
sme iy? Would you advise selling 
them ?” 

This condition is described as “pin- 
point Pupil,” and isthe result of eating 
oe The same effect comes from 
eating loco weed, lobelia, or wild In- 


dian tobacco. 


: Possibly mediciné has 
een 


thrown out where the chickens 
could get it; perhaps stock food or hay 
is the cause of the trouble. The loco 

ed is found in countries where al- 
falfa is grown. Should the weed be 
baled in hay or ground into meal in 
Sufficient quantities, the effect on the 
chickens would be as described. If 
the dose has been heavy, the bird will 
fall into a comatose condition, and 
probably die. A slight attack should 
not be » permaneae serious if the cause 
is removed promptly. It would be well 
pe have the state college analyze food 
val ich one is uncertain. 

his trouble is uncommon; 
of our readers have had experience 
with it, we would be glad to hear 
from them. 





if any 


a floor | 
( its is sometimes made, raised two 


unless she is forced to ‘brood 








ite with ee. chon — John- 











OU want eggs to sell at these war-time prices, and 
you want to do your full part toward increasing 
the world’s food supply. 


Speed up the laying. Get your hens in finest laying 


trim by feeding Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. It helps 
to make poultry healthy—to make hens lay—to make 
chicks grow. 


Mating time is here. Now’s the time to put your 
hens and roosters in the pink of condition. If you 
want chicks that will live and develop rapidly, if you 
want early broilers, if you want pullets that will develop 
into early winter layers, then feed the parent stock 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. 

Remember, it’s the singing, scratching, industrious hen that 
lays the healthy, fertile eggs that will hatch into strong, livable 
chicks. Feed Pan-a-ce-a for results. Buy according to the size 
of your flock—a penny’s worth for every hen to start with. A 


good rule for feeding is a tablespoonful once a day for every 
20 to 25 hens. 


The dealer from whom you buy Pan-a-ce-a will return every 
cent you pay him if it does not do what is claimed. 30c, 75¢ 
and $1.50 packages. 25-lb. pail, $3.00; 100-lb. drum, $10.00, 
Except in the far West and Canada. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


A Worm Expeller A Conditioner for Spring Work 
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DR.HESS 
POULTRY 
PANACEA 































“LAWN PARK” COOP 


may Saves Your Chicks = 
‘ark, whi ] 

hen and chicks ockarte ait cal nockien ite 

the ; closes at night and in storms. This coop 

meets ever portable, with removable floor 

for easy cleaning; Foomy, light, durable, 


oKee 












yy =of Poultry 
a §6Raisinge—FREE 


Ge 4 Send, Johnson vour name 
. "i he bed = 


ing prof- 


= eee 808,000 people the 
and easiest way with 


OLD ) TRUSTY 


sim- r 
metal; repels vermin. Size 
ys for itse itself in chicks and labo labor 
into pleasure an Drom 
DEPT, 2 








pray As And od dohngoa wo 


guarant 
all about it. Wee bs 
for copy. Address 


Me ma. SONNSON CO. Greatest Incubator Discovery in 50 Years. 
Ciay Center, Neb. 


Insures Strong, Healthy Chicks from 
aN every good egg. iron-Clad Guarantee. 
Py Porter Soft-Heat Tubeless Incubator 

















combines hot air and water. Auto- 
matic control of heat, moisture and 
yosheten. . Center heat plan, round 
out removing tray,---saves ti —— 
money. Simple, safe, sure. 

Write for Big New Free Book. 
PORTER INCUBATOR CO. Box 51 Blair, Nebraska 


Poultry Bo Book K pecee. Hit beautitel pictures, 





and disease information. 

3 Se og handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. @elis how to choose 
fowls, eggs, . sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 106, Clerinde iowa 





























EXPRESS 
PREPAID 


Mankato Incubator 


teed. Largest factory in north 
Write for free book and catalog. 


Mankato Incubator Co., 801715 Maskate, Miss. 


Chickens Sick or Not Doing Well? 
Offer: eitreme ers remegy. very 








where for chicken a 
bowel complaint, 










jg anteed. ee NS ye et and bent 
OE site? Poultry Farm, Aik yy 
Fine Pure-bred Crichens. Ducks, 

58 BREEDS (2222-72 


A. A. ZIEMER, Bosig, AUSTIN, Caen oak 


es. 











The heart 
of the home. 


The heart of the home is the 
kitchen, and the enjoyment 
of otens life largely de~ 
pendson the good things to eat 
that come out of the kitchen. 


To own a Majestic is the am- 
bition of every housewife who 
realizes what this supreme qual- 
ity range would mean to her in 
better baking and lighter work. 


To have a Majestic Range in her kitchen isthe 
hope of every woman who knows how deauti- 
Jul it is in design and appearance, and how 
Sanitary it is in finish. 


Majestic means economy in the kitchen, as well as 
better baking and less work. Food is saved, because 
the Majestic 's perfectly built oven always bakes right. 
Fuel is saved, because the cold-riveted construction 
is absolutely heat-tight — permanently so. Repairs 
are saved, becausc the Majestic frame of malleable 
iron is unbreakable, and its body of charcoal iron by 
actual test resists rust 300% greater than steel. 


The Majestic is made in only one quality— the best 
—but there are many styles and sizes. The price is 
standard, the same everywhere, freight considered. 


The price of a Majestic is less in proportion to crop 
values than it was even a few years aco. See the 
Majestic soon. There is a Majestic dealer in every 
county of 42 States. If you don"t know of one near 
you, write us. Send for free illustrated booklet today. 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 14 St. Louis, Mo. 
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treat Maje 


. The Range with a Reputation 























































“Enough” Krispy Crackers? 


‘There’s no such thing, in his active young, 
lifel When you think of Sunshine Krispy Crackers, 
you think of’husky youngsters! Krispy-s are pure 
wheat crackers—baked to a turn—slightly toasted 
and salted—a superb nut-like flavor. Of course it's 
a Sunshine product. 


































cAsk your frocer for 
The Big, Triple-Sealed 
packaje—family size. 


Joose-Wites Biscurr (mPany 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Strength That is Lost 
In some respects, strength is like 
coin; we can invest it in barter or ex- 
change. We can save it, but unless we 
put it to some good 
saved, we are like the miser who use- 
lessly hoards his gold. We can in- 
crease our strength by exercise and 
diet, as an investor increases his divi- 
dends by wise investments, and we 
can lose it. 

The strength we spend and for which 
we get value, the strength we save for 
future use, as the young mother hoards 
her strength the better to care for her 
child, bring satisfaction. The waste 
that irritates is, with strength as with 
money, that which is lost. We don’t 
mind getting a meal if we know where 
things are kept; but if someone has 
been cooking and misplacing ingredi- 
ents and tools, strength is lost in 
stooping and reaching for what isn’t 
there, until the task is an irksome bur- 
den. Women don’t mind, during the 
early years of ‘housekeeping, when 
there is need of economizing, doing 
without modern conveniences, if such 
deprivation is necessary, but the min- 
ute the necessity is past, and the fam- 
ily purse can stand the investment in 
household conveniences, no Woman 
with self-respect will, without of 
morale, get along without mechanical 
aids and conveniences. 

While the war was on, and the free- 
dom and happiness of our country were 
at stake, everything centered on serv- 
ice. No matter what the character of 
the service, we all gave, and gave will- 
ingly. Men resigned positions paying 
thousands of dollars per year, and gave 
their services at thirty dollars a month. 
Now, the emergency over, these men 
want the consideration they deserve; 
uncalled-for service was cheerfully 
given only for the time of need. 

Likewise, the woman who goes on 
unnecessarily without helps which her 
husband can afford get for her is 
sacrificing herself needlessly, and will 
sooner or later break physically, men- 
tally, or both. The condition is a sorry 
one for the family when the mother so 
loses her sense of what is due her as to 


use when it is 


loss 


to 


make a martyr of herself without 
cause. Such a woman should not de- 
ceive herself with the thought that 


she is showing her love for her hus- 
band when she permits him to deter- 
mine what she does or does not need 
for her work. Strength should not be 
lost in needless handicaps; women re- 
quire all their strength for the emer- 
eencies of life. The lost coin may be 
found; lost strength is gone forever. 
Women don’t break under hard work 
if they know that the work is neces- 
sary for the welfare of the family; 
there is inspiration in feeling that the 
husband would make it lighter if he 
could; that a better time is coming 
for all. 

A woman who really loves her hus- 
band will not let his selfishness mar 
both of their lives; she will find ways 
and means of getting the help she 
needs. 


Playthings for Sabbath 
For their own sake as well as for 
the peace of the family, children need 


some amusement for Sabbath after- 
noons. Yet they will have more rever- 


ence for the day if they are not al- 
lowed their week-day toys and books. 
No one need feel sorry for children 
who thus have the day marked as dif- 
ferent—the most blessed memories of 
many men and ‘women are the Sabbath 
afternoons and evenings which made 
the Lord’s day stand out as the best 
of the week. 

Hurlbut's “Story of the Bible” is a 
book which every family should have. 
The stories are written so simply and 
with such interest that children will 
pore over them by the hour. There 
are games played, like “Authors,” with 
the biblical names for the books, etc., 
but it smacks of the irreverent to us 
to hear loved Bible names sung out in 
a game. “Bounding the Bible Books” 
is a game which is educational and 
interesting also. For example, Exodus 


is bounded on the left by Genesis and 
on the right ‘by Leviticus. As the ga 
progresses, bound with all the books 
preceding, and an equal number 
lowing. Illustrating the Sabbath sc! 
lesson for the day, and for the com 
Sabbath, may please the children. For 
drawing of any kind, provide the righ: 
kind of paper, pencils and cray: 
Use the scraps during the week, 

let the children have clean sheets fo: 
the Sabbath day. Boys will like to 
make a farm-yard by folding pictures 
of animals double and cutting out ail 
save the section along the back. This 
leaves an easel for the animal to stand 
on. The children’s own scissors with 
dull points should be kept for this cut- 
ting. A box of candy as a special Sab- 
bath treat when they have been good 
is liked by all children. 

However the day is passed, it wil! 
not be perfect unless the parents de- 
vote some time to companionship with 
the children. 


Flowers and Vegetables 


Flowers in the front yard speak of 
love and beauty, and a desire to share 
it with others. Flowers in the back 
yard show that to the dweller in the 
house flowers are more than a decora- 
tion, they are a necessity. To run out 
to get radishes and lettuce and bring 
with them a handful of pansies; to 
gather peas, and growing in the same 
row sweet peas, or to pluck from the 
feathery row of carrots brilliant nas- 
turtiums, is an experience which light- 














ens toil. Men folks expect to make the 
soil ready for vegetables: if we tuck in 
the flowers in the same rows, we are 
that much ahead. 

The combination of nasturtiums and 
carrots is beautiful; cosmos in the 
asparagus row makes a lovely hedge 
They blossom late in the fall as well 
as in'the summer. The delicacy of col- 
oring of these butterfly-like flowers 
against the deep green of the aspara- 
gus brings a thrill of joy. Don’t be 
stingy with cosmos seeds, or in fact 
any seeds in the flower garden. It is 
easy to thin, and we need flowers in 
such quantities that we and the 


dren can pick all we want for our 
friends and not miss them. Larkspur 


in the different shades of pink, white 
and blue, are very faithful bloomers. 
They can be tucked into some corner 
where, coming upon them unexpected- 
ly, one feels as if she were finding 
treasure. Zinnias are becoming fash- 
ionable, and these hardy flowers are at 
home anywhere. The old-fashioned 
“everlastings” are also coming into 
their own. The new varieties have a 
delicacy of coloring and airiness of 
blossom which make them seem 
like artificial flowers, and in the win- 
ter they are real friends. 

Then, too, there are the vines which 
we might plant about outbuildings and 
make them beautiful. Morning-glories 
wild cucumber and flower beans make 
lovely draperies. Matrimony vine will 
take almost any place, but it makes 4 
good screen. Dutchman's pipe is 
other good creeper. Around the front 
porch the moon-flowers will blossom 
at night where farmers rest and cha 
and take time to enjoy their sweet- 
ness. “Uncle Henry” was very d 
of the moon-flowers. He would sit 
the lattice where they grew every 
ening in blossoming time, and take 
neighbors to see them and smell th 

Most of us have friends among 
flowers. To grow the same flowers 
year after year, this does not mea! 
bar others, but to have a few of ont 
own special pets, is to make memories 
for the children. In years to come they 
will associate us with our blossoms 
just as we associate the grandmothers 
of long ago with clove pinks and !av- 
ender. 
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BARLEY FLOUR FOR WALLPAPER 
PASTE. 


R. S. P. writes as follows: 

“I would like to recommend 
flour for wallpaper paste. It is 
than wheat flour paste, and now 
food is so important it would surely s4¥* 
tons and tons of flour that is used [or 
paste every year."’ 
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Back feoue of Walleces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
uced by any other paper until special wri n permission has been obits | Sp) 
( 
The Report of the Spies had faith in Jehovah. Translated into 
Engkish, the following names appear: 
Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson | “God saves me,” “Deliverance,” “Jeho- 
March 2, 1919. Numbers, 13:1 to | vah saves,” “Prosperity is.from God,” 
38; printed, Numbers, 14:1-10.) i “The servant of God,” “The majesty 
And all the congregation lifted up | - God. 3 Mee 
r voice, and cried; and the people From Numbers, 13:1-2, & would ap- 
= bine a P . | pear as if this movement was by Di- 
that night. (2) And all the chil- | yine direction, but from the fuller 
of Israel murmured against account given by Moses himself in 
s and against Aaron: and the | Deuteronomy, 1:22-25, it was merely 
: eenarensiins” alt ihe eee. | Divine acquiescence. The movement 
yen ene ee M _ pee aig | came from the people, and the request 
ld that we had died in t and of | pleased Moses well, They were in- 
pt, or would that we h: died in | structed to go thru the whole land 
Wilderness. (3) And refore | — the ae ent was to a e) —— 
; : 1 north and acquaint themselves with 
Jehovah bring us unto land, | ne menanal lay of sina, Santi on thw anes 
ull by the sword? Our wives and raphy, the character of the soil, the 
little ones will be a prey: were it | water supply, the suppl of fuel and 
prey? for us to retuen into Egypt? | timber. the character of the people 
And they said one to another, Let | their buildings and fortifications, and 
make a ec aptai and let us return to bring specimens of -the crops, and 
» Egypt. (0) Then Moses and Aaron especially the crops of the season, it 
i on their faces before all the as- | peing then the season of ripe grapes, 
bly of the congregation of the | or about July or August. 
dren of Israel. (6) And Joshua The report of all the spies shows a 
son of Nun and Caleb the son of remarkable agreement as to the facts. 
iunneh, who were of them that | They reported that they had seen the 
s { out the land, rent their clothes: | emtire country, that it was a land flow- 
and they spake unto all the con- | ing with milk and honey, which im- 
eregation of the children of Israel; | pjies an elegant country for live stock, 
saying, ‘The land, which we passed | gq Jand of flowers, a country where 
ugh to spy it out, is an exceeding everything of the best was to be had 
good land. (8) If Jehovah delight in | jn great abundance, and t - reported 
then he will bring us into this | as to its character as a fruit country 
i, and give it unto us; a land which | py ghowing them the -fruit of the land. 
weth with milk and honey. (9) | Here is the sort of grapes, pomegran- 
Only rebel not against Jenovah, neith- | ates and figs which we foun d growing 
er fear ye the people of the land; for | jn that land. (Numbers, 13:23.) 
| v are bread for us: their defense When it came to the goicetersid as to 
removed from over them, and Je- | whether they were able to go in and 
hovah is with us; fear the . not. (10) possess it, it was ten against two. The 
: But all the congregation bade stone 7 twodid not deny that there were great 
: with stones. And the glory of | and walled cities. nor sons of Anak, de- 
| vah appeared in the tent of meet- | scendants of the aboriginal inhabit- 
nto all the children of Israel.” ants of the country before the Canaan- 
ter a long and wéary march thru | jtes entered. but they said that how- 
. t Moses, t Lirty-seven years atter- ever great the obstacl ; they were 
i, described as “that great and | apie by the help of Jehovah, to over- 
terrible wilderness” (Deuteronomy, 1: | come them. Their decision was that 
is), the army of Israel reached Kadesh- | the attack should be made at once. The 
; I ea, a well-watered and fertile pas- | worst that the ten cowards could say 
| district just south of the prom- | was that it was “a land that eateth up 
: land and afterward part of it. | the inhabitants thereof”; oer is, there 
1 important-events had thappened in | were comparatively few people there, 
‘ eantime: First, the pestilence, but thev were of rele US size, 
the result of gorging themselves with iants who-had never been conquered, 
i { Is, given as the result of murmur- r the old aborigines who dwelt in that 
: ing when once on their way in sight of pi from seven years before the 
, the Red Sea, which suggested “the | time of Zoar in Egypt was settled, and 
: f <, onjons and garlic of Egypt”; | the inference was that they never 
; $ the revolt of Aaron and Miriam | would be conquered (Numbers, 13:33) 
; a the authority of Moses, grow- | jt was simply «two brave, courageous, 
: ing of the jealousy between Miri- optimistic men who had faith in Jeho- 
- am and -the daughter of Jethro, the | yah on the ground of all that He had 
: wife of Moses (Numbers, 12). There is | done in the past and promised to do in 
2 a lot of human nature in even the most | the future, against ten natural cowards 
i exalted characters of Scripture. After | whose imagination exaggerated every 
Hobab, Moses’ wife’s brother, joined | difficulty and added two feet to the 
, t and guided them thru the wilder- | height of every man they saw. 
d ness, Miriam evidently thought that The controversy became quite theat- 
outsiders were having too much to say | ed and the excitement most intense, 
x at headquarters. The punishment, as | but .the effect on the people was most 
t “ was prompt and severe. disastrous (Numbers, 14:1). “And all 
i camp at Kadesh-Barnea evident- | the congregation lifted up their voice 
ly was chosen for various excellent | and cried; and the people wept that 
reasons. It was on the most direct, night.” That Was not all. Meetings 
practital route for an army of that size were held in various parts of the camp 
to the land of Canaan. It was a well- | and resolutions adopted to select a 
: watered, good grass country, capable, | commander instead of Moses, and go 
: with the territory tributary thereto, of | back to bondage in Egypt (verse 4). It 
supporting a vast population, as is | thus developed into a rebellion against 
shown most clearly by the ruins still | Moses and Aaron, and worse than that, 
existingito this day; and, finally, it was | against Jehovah Himself. “Wherefore 
the most convenient point from which | did Jehovah bring us into this land, to 
. to make a rush on the promised land. | fall by the sword? Our wives and our 
ie It was, in fact, quite near to many of | }ibtle ones will be a prey.” They con- 
0 id haunts of Abraham, Isaac and | cluded that they had better go back 
Jacob, and but sixty miles from He- | to Egy where they at least could 
rs 1 the first capital of David. have enough to eat. 
y e point to be determined now was It is difficult for us to understand 
. whether the children of Israel as or- | how such utter demoralization should 
éanized at Sinai, and in view of their | follow the report of the ten spies. The 
Past deliverance and miraculous sup- | only explanation possible lies in the 
I and guidance during the last two | character of the people, the result of 
y s, had sufficient faith in Jehovah centuries of oppression. Ignorant, law- 
g t » in and fight for the land which | less, impulsive, without balance, with- 
hal been the home of their ancestors | out judgment, and without faith, they 
ani had been promised to them as a | had not even the courage to follow a 
ey future inheritance, courageous leader. An imaginary giant, 
e first thing to be done was to spy projected against the evening sky as 
out the country. Twelve spies were se- | he kept sentinel on the city wall, im- 
or ‘ected, one from each tribe, presum- | pressed them more powerfully than 
their best man, and, if their | Jetfovah, who spoke to them from Si- 
lame 


S are any guide, of families who 








nai, Jed them in all their wilderness 





































































































—A moderate priced bak- 
ing Powder of greatest merit. 
Honestly made. Honestly sold. 
A full money’s worth. 


— You save time when you use it. 
Begins to raise bakings the instant 
they are put into the oven. You 
don't have to keep * ‘peeping” to see if bakings 
are all right. Calumet is sure—never fails. 
That’s true economy —in cost—in use—in time. 


—The unfailing strength of Calumet 

guarantees perfect results. Not only saves 
flour—sugar—eggs, etc.—but saves Baking 
Powder. You use only a teaspoonful—you use 
two teaspoonfuls or more of most other brands. 


Calumet contains only such ingredients as 
have been approved officially by the U. S. 
Food Authorities. The Army and Navy use it. 




















journey, and supplied water from the freedom which will re generations 
rock. They were thus proved to be, for to fight thru.) 
all practical purposes, utterly worth- Neither, on the other hand, must we 
less, for an army hovt courage is despair of people hat are as yet in 
simply a mob; and the only thing that the lower stages of ci zation. They 
remained was to let the old stock die all have their place and purpose in the 
off and take time to grow up a nation levelopment of the Di plans. To 
nured by hardships and conflicts, that this nation of coward these stiff 
would have the courage to conquer for | necked and rebellious children of Is- 
themselves the heritage. And this is rael, the world ves all it knows of 
precisely what was done. (Read care- genuine religion and of that civiliza- 
fully all of the fourteenth chapter.) tion which has ever had its lasting 
Note the effect on the people of the basis in the print iple la d down by 
execution of the ten cowards, the vain Moses at Mount Sinal, and interpret d 
attempt to invade the land, and its ry Jesus of Nazare h in the Sermon on 
| consequences, and note how brief are | the Mount rhe civilized nations are 
the notices of the thirty-seven years’ | more or less thoroly Christian nations 
| wanderings in the wilderness while | 8nd Christianity is simply the evo 
| the new generation was growing up. | tion of Jadaism. When the Lord t 
Note also how .the Lord loves men of | @ nation in hand, the discipline is se- 
courage and convictions, like Caleb vere, but the result in the end is the 
and Joshua. highest possible type of manhood. 


The bearings of this lesson are very 
wide. The Lord loves the same type 
of men now that He did then—men of 
convictions, courage and faith—men 
who will dare to do the right thing at 
the right time, without much regard 
for obstacles in the way, and who be- 
lieve that the Lord will stand by them 
in everything that is right. It has much 
wider bearings than this. We have as 
a nation with us a people who are 
passing thru the wilderness which al- 
ways stretches between bondage and 
the full enjoyment of freedom. When 
we are discouraged over the slow de- 
velopment of the negro, let us remem- 
ber that the generation warped intel- 
lectually and morally by slavery must 
pass away and another generation, 
trained in the school of self-reliance 
and self-support, must be developed 
before they can enter wholly inte the 
fullness of their inheritance. The Fi 
pinos, too, are passing under our tutel- 
age from oppression into freedom. We 
must expect no miracles in their de- 
velopment; nothing but the processes 
of education, necessarily slow, which 
are essential to the development of 
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every nation. (At the present time free on request. 
we are witnessing the new birth of 
the great Russian peoples. They are GH MFG.CO. 
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Whenever The Weather’s Dirty 
Wherever The Work Is Rough 


At your work outdoors, these days of rain, 
snow and slush, you need and must have thor- 
ough foot protection. 


Put your feet in U. S. “Protected” rubber 
footwear and you'll laugh at the weather. 
You'll be warm, dry and comfortable under 
the roughest conditions. You'll get better 
service and longer wear and save money into 
the bargain. 

,U.S."“Protected” rubber footwear stands up 
under the severest tests.) The Government 
probably used more U.S. “Protected” rubber 
footwear during the war than of all other 
makes combined. “U.S.” isthe heavy-service, 
double-duty rubber footwear—sturdily built 
—reinforced where wear is greatest—roomy 
and full of comfort. 


U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear 
comes in all kinds and styles suited to 
the special needs of all who work in the 
open. Your dealer has the kind you 
want or can get it quickly. 

The “U. S. Seal,” trade mark of the largest 
rubber manufacturer in the world, is on every 
pair of U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear. 
Look for it. Itis your protec- 
tion—insures the superior 
: “U. S.” quality. 


United States Rubber Company 
New York 


: Us: 5. Rubber Footwear 
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How and What to Seed to Create and 
Maintain Good Grazing Land 


Alsike Clover as a Substitute for | 


Red Clover 


An Illinois correspondent writesg 

“IT have been advised to sow alsike 
clover this year instead of red clover, 
on account of the high price of red clo- 
ver seed. Is alsike suitable for seeding 
with oats and fall wheat without mix- 
ture? Is it adapted to the level prai- 
rie loam of west-central Illinois? No 
one in this locality has ever raised 
alsike clover, red clover and white 
clover being the only legumes we have 
ever grown in this neighborhood. Will 
I have to inoculate the soil in order to 
grow alsike successfully? I am plan- 
ning on seeding with a medium early 
variety of oats on a type of soil where 
red clover ordinarily catches fairly 
well.” 

Alsike seed is generally selling 6 or 
7 cents a pound cheaper than red clo- 
ver this year, and one pound of alsike 
will go almost as far as two pounds of 
red clover. Alsike clover is pre-emi- 
nently adapted to rather low land. It 
does fairly well on higher land, how- 
ever. It is not a good crop to sow by 
itself, as it sprawls over the ground 
too much We suggest that our cor- 
respondent seed about four pounds of 
alsike and eight pounds of timothy per 

cre. Ground which will grow gcod 
red clover or white clover will in all 
probability grow good alsike without 
inoculation. Experiments at the Ken- 
tucky station indicate that bacteria 
which inoculate red clover and white 
clover are also quite effective in in- 
oculating alsike. On high ground al- 
sike will not ordinarily yield as heavy 
a Cutting of hay in connection with 
timothy as red clover. On low ground 
we believe it is often superior to red 
clover. Like red clover it is at its best 
cut for hay several weeks before tim- 
othy is at its best. However, in point 
of maturity it combines with timothy 
fully as well as red clover, and some 
people think better. 

We advise seeding both the alsike 
clover and the red clover with an ex- 
ceedingly early variety of oats, such as 
the Kt Sixty-Day, Iowa 103 or 
Iowa 105. 


rson, 





Renovating the Pasture 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“We have a sod-bound pasture that 


doesn’t furnish enough grass. There 
are no weeds except dandelions. 


Would you advise disking it and seed- 
ing grass this spring? If so, when? 
How much grass should be seeded?” 

The common method is to go on a 
pasture of this sort with a disk, in 
March or early April. After the pas- 
ture has been cut up in good shape, 
broadcast on each acre about two 
pounds of alsike, three pounds of white 
sweet clover, two pounds of alfalfa and 
three pounds of timothy. Harrow in 
the seed and pasture very lightly until 
after the middle of the summer. A lit- 
tle manure spread on this pasture dur- 


ing the winter doubtless will be a 
great help, especially on the higher 
points. 


Alfalfa Versus Sweet Clover 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Which would you recommend, al- 
falfa or sweet clover? Should it be 
sown with or without 
Would barley be all right as a nurse 
crop? Should lime be put on before 
or after seeding?” 





a nurse crop? | 


Tf our correspondent wishes to leave | 


this land in meadow for several years, 
we would advise him to use alfalfa 
rather than sweet clover. Sweet clo- 
ver is more nearly a substitute for red 
clover than any other plant, being a 
biennial like red clover. 
nary conditions, we are 
give alfalfa a slight 
sweet clover, but for rotation purposes 
sweet clover, like red clover, undoubt- 
edly has an advantage over alfalfa. 
When either alfalfa or sweet clover 
is seeded in the spring, we believe in 


Under ordi- | 
inclined to | 
advantage over | 





using a nurse crop, either an early 
variety of oats or barley. The barley 
or oats may be cut for hay when in t! 
milk, provided the young seedi 
seems to be endangered. 

For the best results the lime should 
be put on before seeding. However 


| there is no time to apply before seed 


ing, fairly good results may be secured 
by applying after seeding. 


Sweet Clover Questions 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can sweet clover be sown with 
oats in the same way as red clover? 
Will sweet clover and timothy seeded 
with oats in the spring make good pas- 
ture and hay the following year? Will 
sweet clover seeded with oats in the 
spring make enough growth to plow 
under én the fall for fertilizer? What 
is the best variety to sow in iis 
case?” 

We always advise sowing sweet clo- 
ver with oats in just the same way as 
red clover. Sweet clover does not 
combine with timothy so well as red 
clover for the reason that it is ready 
to cut for hay two or three weeks 
earlier in the season than red clov 
or nearly six weeks earlier than timo- 
thy. A mixture of timothy and sweet 
clover will be practically all sweet « 
ver the following year. If the sweet 
clover is cut for hay in late May and 
early June, just before it comes into 
bud, there will be some chance for the 
timothy to come on later and in con- 
nection with the sweet clover it should 
make a very good pasture. When 
sowing timothy and sweet clover, we 
would use a full seeding of sweet clo- 
ver which is about 12 pounds of scar- 
fied seed per acre. 

Sweet clover seeded with oats in the 
spring on good land rich in lime will 
furnish a very. fair growth by fall. In 
Ilinois, a number of farmers have fol- 
lowed the scheme of sowing sweet 
clover with oats in the fall and plow- 
ing under either that fall or the fol- 
lowing spring. When used in this way 
we regard sweet clover as decidedly 
superior to red clover especially on 
soils which are fairly rich in lime 

The best all around variety of sweet 
clover ts the biennial white (melilotus 
alba). 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have five acres which were in 
timothy and clover, but now about 
half killed out. I want it in pasture 
as.soon as possible, and am thinking 
of sowing sweet clover on it, disking 
it and harrowing in the sweet clover 
When is the best time to sow the 
sweet clover? I can get home-grown 
sweet clover seed for $7 per bushel 
Is this really cheaper than the scari- 
fied seed?” 

Our correspondent can disk this 
land in late March or early April, and 
harrow in the sweet clover seed, or he 
can put in the sweet clover seed with 
a disk drill. In any case, we would 
aim to get the sweet clover seed i! 
before April 20th, and preferably 
fore April 10th. We would 
about seven pounds of scarified sw 
clover seed per acre, or about twenty 
pounds of the unscarified. Less than 
half of the ordinary sweet clover seed 


suggest 


will germinate the first year. For that 
reason, it is necessary to use more 


than twice as much seed. With home- 
grown seed as cheap as $7 per bushe! 
and with scarified seed at $16 to $20 
there seems to be but little choice ! 


tween them. 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes 
“I intend to sow about four acres 
sweet clover this spring, and would 
like to know how to sow it. Is it all 
right to sow it with oats or wheat. 45 
you sow red clover? ad 


to 


How much seed 
would you advise per acre?” 

We advise sowing sweet 
just the same way as red clover 
early variety of oats, such as 
Kherson, Iowa 103 or lowa 105, makes @ 
very practical nurse crop under ord! 
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nary jaibiionsk In case the seed is 
scarified, we advise twelve pounds per 
acre, but otherwise we advise twenty 
pounds. 





Alfalfa or Sweet Clover 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
Will alfalfa do well on river bot- 
land? The top soil is a good, 
black loam from two to four feet deep, 
and under this there is a mixture of 
sand and clay and about ten feet down 
re is gravel which is quite full of 
water. 1 have been told that alfalfa 
will not do well if it has wet feet. This 
jJand is all tile drained and does not 
overflow. Which kind of clover would 
do best on such soil?” 

\lfalfa often does very well on soil 
ff the type described by our corre- 
spondent. However, sweet clover and 
alsike are far better adapted to really 
W conditions than alfalfa. If this 
soil stays genuinely wet for any length 

ime in the spring, we would sug- 
gest trying white sweet clover, using 

acre seeding of about twelve pounds 
yf scarified seed. Alsike and timothy 
yften make an excellent hay crop on 
{ type of land, and in this case we 
would suggest an acre seeding of about 
eight pounds of timothy and four of 
alsike. 


Permanent Dobtase 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

{ have a field which I wish to get 
set to blue grass. This field has a 
smal! creek running thru it, which 
overflows occasionally for a short time. 
What would you put in this field to 
make pasture this year, and at the 
same time be getting it back to per- 
manent pasture?” 

\We suggest that our correspondent 
put in on each acre about two bushels 
of oats, six pounds of timothy, four 


pounds of white sweet clover, four 
nds of alsike and five pounds of 
grass. We would pasture the 


oats just enough to keep them down, 
and during the greater part of July 
and August would pasture very lightly 
if at all. By fall the sweet clover may 
have grown vigorously enough to fur- 
nish some pasture, but we would not 
pasture heavily until the next spring, 
when the sweet clover will be coming 
n with such vigor that it may be nec- 
essary to pasture very heavily. For 
the first two years the pasture may be 
juite largely sweet clover and alsike. 
but the timothy and blue grass will 
gradually get the upper hand. 


Seaieling Alfalfa 


\n Iowa correspondent writes: 
| have about five acres of alfalfa 
ed with oats last spring. Part of 
the field is a good stand, but in places 


there is searcely any alfalfa at all. 1 
would like to re-seed it. How much 
st 1 I sow per acre? With what 
K of grain, if any, should I sow the 
mpts at re-seeding alfalfa are 
gt ally very disappointing. We sug- 
gest that our correspondent disk up 
1re spots early next April and 
1) 1 an average acre’s seeding of 
» bush ] 1 103 or Iowa 
1 its, together with ten or fifteen 
pounds of alfatfa If the weather in 
l June or early July turns untisually 
I ve would cut the oats for hay By 
following this plan, our correspondent 
m e able to get a ir stand of al- 
fal 4 rate, he pote ld be able 
i ire a stand good enough to fur- 
ni splendid foundation for a pas- 
tu r two or three years. 


Sweet Clove er in ie heal Belt 


of our readers who have been 
ted by the high price of red clo- 
' ed, and are thinking about sub- 
t g sweet clover for the red clo- 
10uld by all means send to the 
{ 1 States Department of Agricul- 
t r armers’ Bulletin No. 1005. 
This is a thoroly up-to-date bulletin, 
¥ gives practical advice on just 
how to use sweet clover under corn 
he nditions. The way in which a 
au - of Illinois farmers have used 
“" their farms is described quite 
i 
One novel way of using sweet clover 
Or ain farms in Illinois is in con- 
nect with a two-year rotation of 


Corn and oats. The sweet clover is 
See d with the oats and plowed under 
‘ate that same fall or before May 15th 


in t 


» following spring. It is claimed | 


"The Only Ar 


















nswer 
is—Bushels 


Upon the efficiency with which the 
seed bed is prepared depends the size 
of the harvest. 


And upon the size of the harvest 
depends the entire compensation of 
the farm owner—his reward for ail 
his months of labor in plowing, disk- 
ing, seeding, cultivating, reaping, to 
Say nothing of his money investment 
in land, implements, seed, etc. 


The only answer to the entire year’s 
effort is—bushels. 


The best preparation, as a matter of course, 
depends upon using the best farm implements. 


Farm owners using Oliver Tractor Imple- 
ments get the greatest possible yield per acre. 
A single, actual instance—one out of thou- 
sands of similar cases—may be cited. 


In the fall of 1917, J. B. Grinnell, Secretary 
of the Nebraska Farmers’ Congress, plowed 
twenty acres of dry hard ground for winter 
wheat with Oliver plows. This is what he 
says in regard to their performance:— 


“This field of wheat made an average of 
35 bushels peracre. Neighboring fields, turned 
with other plows, averaged only from 15 to 
25 bushels. When I saw this large yield I 
was convinced beyond a doubt of Oliver’s 
superiority. The Oliver plows had paid for 
themselves several times over on this one 
crop of wheat.” 











Thousands of other farm owners—all Oliver 
users—have had the same results from Oliver 
tools. Oliver plowed lands give farm owners 
their answer in bushels—more bushels per acre. 





“Oliver Plowed Fields 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works een Sener 
South Bend, Indiana 
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The Engine That Breathes Fistula “2 


The GADE !s the 
only engine that cools 
inside ofcylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs. 
on the market. All 






Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated each year with 


> 
Fleming s Fistoform 
No experience necessary; easy and simple; just a lit- 
tle attention every fifth day, a 
your money refunded if itfatis. Send for free copy of 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 


Land Ciearteg Bas ook W 
iy E, Blue Printe 
n Stump Pulling. Write 











sizes on skids or tricks. GADE BROS. MFG. | Mad cattle. "197 pages, #1 iluateationss Write sy bi, cH Aarne <— ee’ 
+ (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls, lowa. Fleming Bros., Chemists ¢ 11 Union Stock i 








When writing to advertisers, please mention ” Wallaces’ Farmer, 











‘That’ § My Kind of 


|: Tractor Plowing’ 



































HAT’S what the owner of 13 
this field said, and he had fy 
good reason for his pride; it Ny 

was the fin est plowing in the NI 
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Tractor Plow ie 


, 
“Ye ut car nnot beat the famous fj 
anesville Auger - Twist Moldboard. , 

t and see all your furrows i 

mooth | and pretty } 
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r for plow level. { 
Janesville tractor-plow satisfaction. 


Send for FREE 
Janesville Book 


Tells about the 
¢ tractor plow Ww and 
her tools of the 
sville line, 
wi th son e 

gem sbet- 

an the or- 
Janesville ry 
Corn Plenter oe Li 
freefrom Walking and rid- 
eprings, pockete, ing plows, ais 
ard neediess repair and lever har- 
“*¥ rows, cotton and 
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corn planters, § 
shovel and disk ek 
cultivators, list- Bie 


ers, seeders and 
Hallock weeders. fs 
Write for book & 
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and mention the 


Janesvi : 
| isk Cultivator machine you are 
si) Meets all the varying interested in. i 
wu conditions — cul- ; 
$ tivation—in low, wet 
hi places, dry places, JtnesvilleReversible 
sod, roots or vines, Coulter-Jointer in 
4 }eand and clay or old each 
y) land. 








































~ Reversible—No w 
Were OF CO ae Cuts new farm 
@itches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep-- 
Grades roads—builds farm terraces, dykes 
ae Doce work of 100 een. Every 
Send your name, 








that on soi] rich in lime sweet clover 
will make a growth equivalent to at 
least a ton of hay, and that the soil 
may be built up under a rotation of 
this sort without the use of manure. 

We especially recommend Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1005 to our readers. They 
should be able to secure it promptly 
by applying to their congressman or to 
the United S ates Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Gov er Se ed Production 


An increase of 349,000 acres over 


1917 in the aggregate area for all vari- 
eties of clover shows on the face of 

»port no reason for the high seed 
prices for the 1918 crop. However, 
wl the total acreage was greater, 
the seed area was cut down by 99,000 
acres, a decrease of 12 per cent be- 
low 1917 


The seed situation is further aggra- 
vated by the fact that the yield in seed 
was unusually low. A total decrease of 
over 23,000,000 pounds is noted. This 


j amounts to 24 per cent of the seed crop 


of 1917. 

It is probable that very little of the 
stock in the dealers’ hands last Feb- 
ruary has been held over to this spring 

as the amount then on hand was 





much lower than usual A decrease 
of 13,000,000 pounds was noted in 1917, 
as compared to the 1916 yield. What 
little reserve was on hand was prob- 
ably used last season, so that clover 
production for this season must de- 
pend on the very limited crop of last 
ye 

The war has had a disheartening in- 
fluence on farming, in breaking up r 
tations, preventing proper ‘fertilizing 
and substituting less profitable crops 
in a program of expediency With 


peace we begin a new, and, we hope, a 
better-balanced program. It would be 





doubly unfortunate if we were to star 
t I era with bandonment of 
the e-tried ro h a legume 
C ) as bas é Considered 
I is a field « r at pres- 
‘ pric may no y as ll as the 
average crop; but as an ina 
permanen agriculture it will pay 
largely, even with the seed prices now 


Seeding Sweet Clover on Rye 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a few acres in rye that I had 
thought of sowing in sweet clover for 
hog pasture. Do you think it would be 
all right to sow the seed in February 
or early March? What kind of sweet 
clover seed would you advise, and how 
much to the acre?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
buy for each acre ten pounds of scari- 
fied white sweet clover seed. If he has 
a grain drill with a grass seed box at- 
tachment, we would suggest going on 
as soon as the ground is ready, in late 
March or early April, and letting the 
clover seed run from the grass seed 
box into the grain spouts. 

The plan of broadcasting in late Feb- 
ruary or March often works very nice- 
ly. However, a late freeze often de- 
stroys the seeding entirely. If broad- 
casting is used, we would suggest four- 
teen or fifteen pounds of seed per acre 
rather than ten pounds. 


Sorghum for Sheep 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Does cane hay hurt sheep? Since 
we are short on alfalfa and clover hay, 
would it be profitable to raise cane 
and Sudan grass for sheep?” 

Neither sorghum nor Sudan grass 
hay are equal to clover or alfalfa. 
However, for sheep they are superior 
to timothy hay. As an emergency hay 
crop, Sudan grass and sorghum are 
decidedly worth while for sheep. We 
do not know of any cases of cane hay 
hurting sheep 


Grass for Lew Lael 
To Wallaces’ Farmer 
T would suggest as a grass for/over- 
flowed land about four pounds of al- 
sike clover, six to eight pounds of 
Italian rye grass and six or eight 
pounds of Mammoth English red-top 
seed per acre. We have found that 
this mixture is good either for hay or 
pasture. The rye grass will only last 
two years unless allowed to seed, but 
the alsike and red-top will last longer. 
We have found that alsike and red-top 
will stand moving water for two or 
three weeks at a time. 
CALIFORNIA SUBSCRIBER. 
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Did You Ever Sharpen a Shovel? 


Not very often, have you? There are so many other things 
to sharpen that you never get to it. You haven’t time. Those 
“other things” take too long. 


But when you have a Luther Hummer Tool Sharpener the 
“other things” take such little time and work that it’s easy to 
keep everything on the place sharp all the time. Now that 
doesn’t jibe with your past recollections of tool sharpening jobs, 
does it? Well, the Hummer sharpens tools in the new way— 
tht way they do it in machine shops, factories, shipyards, etc 

It’s a real machine with ball bearings, worm gear drive and all-steel 
construction. You siton it and pedal. No one needs to turn it for you. 
That fellow can be doing something else. It is equipped with Dimo-Grit 
wheels and it will sharpen a// your farm tools, mower sickies, too. A 
special attachment holds the sickle so that the bevel of each section fits 
against the flat side of the wheel. You simply move it along from sec- 
tion to section and keep pedaling. It’s a lot easier than the old-fashioned 
way. And the real secret of it all is in the famous Dimo-Grit wheels. 


IMO-GRi 


THE WHEEL FOR STEEL 


What is Dimo-Grit? Is it mined? if you would like to test its sharp- 
No. Is it a kind of stone? No. ening qualities, send us 6 cents in 
Dimo-Grit is made under the vol- stamps for a little pocket stone 
cano-like heat of huge electric fur- made of genuine Dimo-Grit, Rub 
naces and nothing else like it has your dull jack knife blade on it a 
ever been made in any other way. few times and see what an edge it 
It can't be. A-scientist discovered will have. Such a test will prove to 
the process while trying to make you what Dimo-Grit really is. Send 
artificial diamonds. And ithasrevo- 6 cents today and mention your 
lutionized tool sharpening methods. dealer’s name, 





LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO. 


The Largest Makers of Farm Repair Tools in the World 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 








Pigs Thrive on Sunshine. 


K) . Your hogs will grow faster on the same, or less feed,’ if 
. given warm, sanitary, comfortable, sunlit, well-venti- 
lated quarters. Sunlight is as necessary as food to 
=. hogs. To have direct sunlight in every nook and 

corner a the hog house install 
@” Old or new hog houses easily equipped. 
O K Sun-Lite Windows Qos ee ea paulppes 
flashings —absolutely water-tight, rot, fire and rust-proof. No rattling or vibration. 
No putty needed. Last a lifetime. Need no paint orrepairs. Glass held firmly in 


place and protected by heavy wire screen. Permit 
proper ventilation without draught. 


FR EE Nine complete plans and specifications 
for modern hog houses; also catalog 
of our complete line of Hog Feeders, Non- 
Freezable Stock and Chicken Waterers, 
Cupolas, etc. Write for them today. OK 
soducts.are sold by all good dealers. 


Phillip Bernard Co. 


GS rioyp avenut SIOUX CITY. 1OWA 

















































































Each Sec- 
Kovar. New Quack Grass Destroyer 
manny py “AlTTOgiocn Roar New Quack Gras 


Destroyer will take the place of a 20 wheel d. 





lorsed by Agriouierel Lo 
nts and thousands of sa! 





JOSEPH J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn. 
Patentee and Sule Manufacturer of the Kovar Rew Quack Grass Destroys 
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/, Save Work—Save Time 7, 
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—At Half the Cost of Best 7 
11 ft. Broadcast Seeder 


You can actually save one-third seeding 
work with the Peoria Double Seeder. We 
guarantee it to do more and better work 
than any 11 ft. broadcast seeder ever made, 
Casts over 12 rows at a trip, 


Peoria 
Double Seeder 


Helical Gear doesthework 7 


—runs quietly. Seeds smoothly — no thin or Y 

Qik cntae tus tt Ge Sethe, 

tive—no valves to clog. Just think of what ZZ 

this means to you on your farm! It multi- 
lies your seeding results by three, Large 
opper extending back into wagon. 


FREE f° every seeder, a rfect 
force feed Grass Seed Attachment. 


' Write for catalog telling all about this Y 


AAAS 


AASAA RRA 


MAARARAN 


Yy and The Famous Peoria Drill—Address YY 
Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. UY 
//, 2442N. Perry St., Peoria, Ill, Y 













Get My Price 
FIRST 


ECAUSE of the 
high prices gener- 
ally prevailing you 
ought to get my price. 
You can buy direct from our 
factory at the lowest cost. But 
that isn’t all. The Monmouth 
Disc is easier on your horses. 
Makes a better seed bed for larger 
crops, turns around as easy as a plow, cuts 
sods and clods and turns trash under. 


MonmouthTongueless 


Gaaranteed for Five Years 
Blades are made of high carbon steel. Ad- 
justable scrapers, hard maple bearings, hard 
oilers and transport trucks if you want 
them. We also make complete line of Trac- 










tor Dises. Free trial for 30 days. Return it at our 
xpense if not satisfied and we wi!! pay freight both 
ways. Send a postal card for fuli details on farm 
‘ tools and supplies. Get my 
Complete big Free Rook and low 
° money-saving prices now. 

of Ask the Plow Man with 
T \ Monmouth Plow 

ractor \ Factory 





Mm 218S. Main Street 
Mm Monmouth, Ill. 







Shipments - 
from Monmouth, : 
KansasCity, Omaha, Fargo 














Ill Send YouThis'| 
HOG OILER °522 tat 








iv hip the Oiler 
Vl Furnish the Oil 
I'll Pay the Freight 
(or Half the Express) 
If satisfied, 
pay my low 


price. 
If not pleased, se n 
\ back et my expense. 
ROWE’'S EX OILER 


clog or freeze. 

Ene oi! right on itch— 

ilis lice, cures mange. 

fecta pens, keeps 

pees healthier. eoreet 

this Vv. or send ree 

im a ALVIN V. Pres. 


ROWE 


3303 
, | 
ces es Al. bug trea f.o.b. factory near Chicago 


§ salor Standard February car lot price 19%c, 
— lots 20c, jatershpt. 5c per baie per month more, 
onzumersCordageCo.,Minneapolis,Mina. 
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Farm Lease Suggestions 

The farm bureau of Champaign coun- 
ty, Illinois, is studying the farm lease 
problem. A committee recently re- 
ported to the bureau the following 
recommendations, which were adopted 
by the bureau: 

“1. That leases be made to cover 
periods of not less than five years. 

“2. The upkeep of the soil is of the 
greatest importance to both parties, 
and proper provision should be made 
in every lease for its maintenance. 

“3. That the landlord should be 
Satisfied with the character of the 
tenant, and with his ability to properly 
equip the farm. 

“4. Provisions should be made in 
the lease, that if the tenant puts on 


| any movable improvement, it shall re- 


| September Ist. 


| falfa 


| per acre? 


main his property at the termination 
of the lease, 
ments are made. 

“5. That pending the time when a 
law shall be passed covering the point, 
the lease, in case the provisions for 
the current term have been satisfac- 
torily carried out, shall give the tenant 
an option on the farm for another term 
without an increase in the rent. 


“6. That at any time when either 


4; party can show that the terms of the 


lease are not being carried out prop- 
erly by the other party, the lease can 
be terminated on March Ist by giving 
written notice before the preceding 
Whatever agreement 
for improvement may be made by first 
party shall he included in lease, and a 
penalty attached for its non-fulfill- 
ment. 

“7. That provision shall be made 
for the keeping of more and better 
live stock on the Champaign county 
farms. 

“8. We recommend the study of 
farm leases in Iowa Bulletin No. 159, 
particularly the stock-share lease. 

“9. That when rock phosphate or 
limestone are applied, the landlord 


shall furnish the material and the ten- 


aut haul and scatter the same. 

“10. 
further, and that meetings be held for 
its discussion when expedient, with a 


view to eventually writing a model | 


lease for this section.” 





Spring Wheat as a Nurse Crop 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT am thinking of seeding a little al- 
with spring wheat as a nurse 
crop. How much wheat would you seed 
How much alfalfa? Do you 
think the alfalfa will do all right seed- 
ed with the spring wheat?” 

Under lowa conditions spring whea 
seems to be the poorest of all nurse 
crops, and if our correspondent is anx- 
ious to get a stand of alfalfa, we sug- 
gest that he seed fifteen pounds of 
alfalfa seed per acre in connection with 
Kherson, 


two and a half bushels of 
| Towa 108 or Iowa 105 oats. If he uses 
wheat, we would suggest five or six 


pecks per acre. 

The most important thing about a 
nurse crop in Iowa is earliness. Early 
oats, seeded early in April and cut in 
late June for hay, make the very best 


| possible nurse crop. 





Canada Thistle Eradication 


We are pleased to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1002, on 
“Canada Thisfle Eradication.” The 
strong point which this bulletin brings 
out is that it is possible to eradicate 
Canada thistle by clean cultivation 
without losing the use of the land. The 
idea is to use a special type of culti- 


That the problem be studied | 





unless other arrange- | 











vator shovel. Our readers who are | 
bothered with Canada thistle should 
by all means send for Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 10u2, which may be had free 
on application to the United States 


Department of Agriculture, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


When to Prune a Hard Maple 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


} 


I notice you suggest pruning a hard | 


maple tree in February or early March. 
Would there not be danger of very se- 
vere bleeding at this time if too much 
pruning were done? With the hard 
maple, I would be inclined to prune 
either while the leaves were still out 
or in the early winter. 
H. M. G. 
Blackhawk County, lowa. 
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: N EVENING in early Spring. The 
: season’s first heavy rain is coming 
Hy down. It’s late—and the stock must be 
HH fed and watered. And when he went to 
FH town Thursday he forgot to get a new 
ts pair of boots. Too warm for the felts. 
rH Nothing to be done but haul out the old 


**Hi-Press’’ shorts and make them do. So 


away he squashes through the muck. 


Thank goodness—that’s done. What’s this? 
Dry feetP Let’s see—hm—why, he threw 
those boots away last fall as worn out. Seems 
like he simply can’t make them give up. 
Positively, nothing but ‘‘Hi-Press’’ for him 
hereafter. And he plunges his hand into 
his jeans and hauls out a crisp new five. 
‘‘Here, Mary; putthis with your egg money. 
First time in my life I didn’t have to buy a 
new pair of boots in the Spring.’’ 








CLE Perret see 


The main features of that story are being 
enacied all over the country. More wear 
than you ever got before—and more com- 
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A fort, too. 40,000 dealers sell the footwear : 
HA with the Red Line ’Round the Top. : 
¢§ THE B. F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
HH AKRON, OHIO i 
: : 
HI-PRESS 4a 
E RubberFootwear ~ i 
Se SSTwesueusessessenmenaes TEE RAITT II II 
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Full weight 
Galvanized— 


In country or city—for farm buildings orresi- 3°" 
dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. ™ =: 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Ga) vanized Sheets are the most dur- ~~“ 
able, rust-resisting galvanized sheets manufactured. Actua! weather *” 
tests have proved the superiority of this material for Roofing, Tanks, Fale. 
Culverts, ete. KEYSTONE CoppErR STEEL is also unexcelled be Roof. ¢ 4 
ing Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone added below regular brands. a 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for free ‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. .@% ~,” 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. +7 <a 
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ced by ‘25 Years — 
| Square Dealing with Farmers 


WATERLOO BOY 


; Original Kerosene Tractor 


To farmers who are in doubt what tractor to choose the 
Waterloo Boy name and backing offer a strong guarantee of 
satisfactory service. For over a quarter of a century the 
Waterloo Boy name has stood for reliable, economical power; 
added to this is the backing of John Deere, whose farm 
implements have made good on farms over 80 years. 


Power and Quality Guaranteed 


, The Waterloo Boy is built to sustain the long standing 
| reputation of its makers. It is a tractor without any make- 
( shifts or deceptions; all our claims for it are fully sustained 
} by its performances in the hands of users. 

You can rely on full rated §2-25 horse power from the 


/ Waterloo Boy 2-speed, walve-in-head motor, continuously, 
{ evenly, with no vibration. Our own patented inbuilt kerosene 
\ manifold insures low operating cost; latest type magneto and 
, carburetor eliminate etarting troubles; automatic lubrication 
ail and dust-proof geare prevent wear; steel-cut, case-hardened 
gears give necessary transmission strength; large, wide whee!s 
carry the tractor easily over soft ground without packing 


r 


— | 





a the soil; one lever foot control operation. 
Zea Our illustrated catalog gives other points of construction 
) details which commend the Waterloo Boy to all tractor 


\ buyers—also many field scenes which will interest you. Sent 


free on request. JOHN DEERE 


2030 W. Third Ave. 
OLINE, 
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Keeps Your Motor Young 
(A weight for Every Car) 


Dvery particle has a punch to drive away carbon, friction, overheating and 
Coneequent garage bills. In your automobile, every uniform drop of French 
Auto Oil is a soldier unit of protection in the ball bearing oil film covering all 
bearing surface and resisting the engine-eating heat that kills cars before 
their time when inferior Jubricants are used. 


og 2 , a 
High engine temperatures have no effect on the lubri- 
cant value of French Auto Oil. It 
will not break down underextremetem- 
peratures, but keeps your car free from 
soot, dirt, prematuro fring, 
and knocking. 














When you buy only @ 
cuart of olf at a timo, 
you are indulging In an 
expensive habit. Buy 
five gallons or more of 
French Auto Ol] at a 
time and save from 
20% to 25%. 
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For sale by 


French Auto Oil Dealers 


(There is one in your town) 
Why not buy from him? 
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[F EEDING QUESTIONS | 





Steer Ration 

A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“IT am feeding thirty-three head of 
steer calves that average about 600 
pounds or a little better. In the morn- 
feed calves about 360 
ids of silage, 50 pounds of 43 
cottonseed cake, and 24 
of corn. At noon we give them 

“1 of cane hay, and at night we give 


ing we 


poul 


cent 


these 
per 
bushels 


a small 








the same feed as in the morning. The 
corn and cake are put on top of the 
silage. Do you think that a good plan? 
Would it be better to feed the corn 
and cake separately, and at what 
time? I can rease either the cake 
or the corn. Which should I do? My 
silage will last for thirty or forty days 
longer, and then I have about four tons 
of alfalfa hay, which ail feed | 





have. Would you suggest any change 
in my method?” 

Evidently our correspondent is feed- 
ing an average daily ration of about 22 
pounds of silage, 3 pounds of cotton- 
seed cake and 8 pounds of corn, to- 
gether with a little cane hay. We would 
expect this ration to produce very good 
results, altho as to whether or not it 
is the most economical ration we do 
not know, since prices are not quoted. 
Since the silage and rough feeds are 
limited, we suggest that our corre- 
spondent gradually cut down on the 
silage and begin feeding an average of 
one pound of alfalfa hay per head 
daily. At the same time we would 
gradually increase the amount of corn 
in the ration to as much as 12 or even 
15 pounds. This means that at the fin- 
ish the average daily ration will be 12 


or 13 pounds of corn, 3 or 4 pounds ¢ 


cottonseed cake, 3 or 4 pounds of sil- 
age, about 3 pounds of alfalfa hay, and 
a little cane. Of course, it may be that 


corn is so high that our correspondent 
will not feel justified in using quite so 
much of it. Moreover, well-finished 
continue to command a good 
premium, and we rather doubt if our 
correspondent will make any mistake 
in feeding considerable corn even tho 
it costs as much as $1.55 per bushel 

We would suggest no change in the 
method of feeding the silage, corn and 
cottonseed cake as employed by our 
correspondent. 


steers 


Oil Meal Versus Tankage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Which would you prefer, tankage 
at $5.50 per ewt. or oil meal at $3.20 
per cwt., for feeding in connection 
with corn to fall pigs?” 

The bulk of the lowa experiments 
indicate that it takes about two pounds 
of oil meal to equal in feeding value 
one pound of tankage. Oil meal is a 
splendid feed for cattle, but with prices 
as they generally prevail, tankage has 
a decided advantage for hogs. We are 
inclined to advise our correspondent 
to feed his fall pigs on self-feeders of 
corn and tankage. Or if he hand feeds, 
we would advise an average daily ra- 
tion of one-third to one-half pound of 
tankage, together with a full feed of 
corn two or three times daily. 


Peanut Feed for Hogs 


An Ohio correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of peanut feed 
for hogs? Corn is $1.50 per bushel 
here, and every one thinks that it will 
go higher. The peanut feed contains 
about 30 per cent protein, 6 per cent 
fat and 22 per cent fiber, and is of- 
fered at $57 a ton in sacks at our sta- 
tion.” 

The peanut feed referred to by our 
correspondent evidently contains the 
hulls, and on this account is not alto- 
gether suitable for hogs. A year or 
two ago, at the Iowa station, they ex- 
perimented with peanut meal, which 
is the same as peanut feed except that 
it does not contain the hulls and is 
about 10 per cent richer in protein. On 
blue grass pasture, it required, to put 
on 100 pounds of gain with peanut 
meal, 281 pounds of shelled corn and 
88 pounds of peanut meal, whereas, 
with tankage, it required 309 pounds 
of shelled corn and 44 pounds of tank- 
age. With this experiment as a basis, 








and with corn at $1.50 per bushel and 








tankage at $110 a ton, the value of 
peanut meal would be about $7) a 
ton. We do not Know of any exp 
ments with the peanut feed, and w 

be inclined to value it about two-thi 
as high as the peanut meal, or, ur 
present price conditions, at around 

a ton. 





Cattle Feeding Partnership 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“A neighbor is to furnish a 
1,000-pound cattle in fair flesh 
cents a pound, and take them bac 
four months at 13 cents a pound. | 
ing the four months I am to feed t 
all the silage they will eat, one ar 
half pounds of cottonseed meal 
head daily, and let them run to go 
clover and timothy hay. My sila 
made from corn that would have 
forty bushels per acre and was mat 
when cut. There is a high percentaz: 
of corn to fodder. Corn is $1.40 
bushel; cottonseed meal, $68 per 
hay, $15 to $18 per ton. If I feed 
der this arrangement, do I have a good 
chance to get paid back for my feed? 

With silage at $8 a ton, cottonseed 
meal at $68 a ton and hay at $18 a ton 
our correspondent should be abie to 
get fair pay for his feed and labor un 
der the proposed cattle-feeding ar- 
rangement. If these steers are in t 
fair flesh to start with and are no 
too fat, we would expect them to make 
100 pounds of gain out of about 2.100 
pounds of silage, 150 pounds of cott 
seed meal and 200 pounds of hay. 0 
course, they may not do quite this 
but a number of experiment stat 
by feeding an average daily ratio 
forty to fifty pounds of silage, thre+ 
four pounds of cottonseed meal and 
two or three pounds of alfalfa or 
ver hay, have secured gains as 
nomically as just indicated. E 
thing considered, we believe our 
respondent has a fairly attractiv 
tle-feeding proposition, one which, 
an even break of luck, should give 
some profit over the cost of his feed 
and labor. 


load 





“Hay for Steers Fed Heavily on 
Silage 


An Iowa correspondent writes 

“I am feeding forty head of + 
pound steers what silage they will 
clean up, together with two pounds of 
oil meal and three pounds of corn per 
head daily. Oil meal is $66 per ton 
and corn $1.40 per bushel. I have 
plenty of oat straw, but no hay. Wit! 
feed at these prices, what price could 
I afford to pay for mixed clover 
timothy hay?” 

On an average daily ration of forty 
to fifty pounds of silage, two pounds 
of oil meal and three pounds of corn 
together with a little straw, we would 
expect these steers to make very eco- 
nomical gains. However, a little hay 
is much appreciated in a ration of this 
type. In fact, a pound or two of a 
good quality of clover or alfalfa added 
to a heavy silage ration occasiona!ly 
bring in results indicating that tle 
hay is worth well over $30 a ton. How- 
ever, the experimental evidence on this 
point is not very clear-cut. We 
lieve our correspondent will make 
mistake in paying as high as $20 
even $25 a ton for good mixed clover 
and timothy hay. But if the bay costs 
over $20 a ton, we would not feed over 
two pounds per steer daily. 


Self-Feeder for Ear Corn 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of feeding 
corn in self-feeders te hogs? is t! 
too much waste? I would like to ! 
from farmers who have used 5 
feeders for ear corn.” 

For some reason, shelled cor! 
self-feeders is much more popular than 
ear corn im self-feeders. Neverth« less 
there are successful ear-corn sel 
feeders in use. A year or two ago 2! 
Illinois reader reported on his exper! 
ence as follows: 

“I have in use a feeder for ear c 
that is giving very good satisfacti 
It is built on practically the same p!2 
the small self-feeders used for 
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shelled corn, tankage, etc., with a few 
differences. It is built on a platform 
eight feet square, placed on skids. It 
s a little over seven and one-half feet 
gh; the sides are two feet apart at 
e bottom and eight feet apart at the 
—p, and there is an eight-inch opening 
on each side, at the bottom, for the 
mn to run out. This side opening is 
for fairly dry husked corn, and would 
ve to be wider for damp or snapped 
corn and narrower for dry, small-eared 
corn. 
“There are no troughs or anything 
e on the platform to hold the cobs 
‘ therefore it is always clean and 
free from cobs. The ends of the feeder 
boarded up all the way, the full 
ith of the platform. Space is left 
tween the boards on both the sides 
{1 ends, as in a corn crib. There is 
roof on the feeder. This feeder 
is over 100 bushels of corn, and is 
d by about eighty-five hogs. The 
es carry many ears of corn away 
from the feeder, but eat them up clean 
nd do not waste any. 
The self-feeder is much more sani- 
ry than a feeding floor. This is the 


second year I have used an ear-corn | 


self-feeder.” 


Thin Steer Problem 


\ Missouri correspondent writes: 

How many pounds of hay would 
you figure on giving yearling and two- 

ear-old steers until grass? We have 

\d alfalfa. Does it pay to feed any 
corn with the alfalfa? I don’t expect 
to feed corn to these cattle on grass. 
What do you think of the future of the 
eattle market? About what gains 
should these steers make after they are 

ned on grass?” 

f our correspondent depends on al- 
falfa alone, it will probably be neces- 
sary to feed the average steer fifteen 
to twenty pounds to keep these steers 
gaining a little. If a cheaper rough- 

is also available, we would be in- 


clined to feed the average steer about 
ten pounds of alfalfa and five or ten 
pounds of such roughage as cane, mil- 
let, prairie hay, corn stover or straw. 
lt might pay to allow the average 


two or three pounds of corn or 
oats daily, but if they keep in fair 
flesh without grain, we would be in- 
clined to feed them no grain. The idea 
of course is to make as cheap gains as 
possible on grass. With this object in 


view, we would not favor the feeding 
of much if any grain during the win- 
ter. After the steers are turned onto 


grass they should make average daily 
gains of one and a half pounds per 
! 1 daily, or possibly just a little 
better. Of course, much depends on 
t quality of the pasture and the 
character of the season. One and a 
f pounds per head daily on pasture 
alone, with no grain, is about average. 
he cattle market this winter, on the 
vhole, has been exceptionally good, 
especially for the well-finished stuff. 
Cattle feeders are wondering, how- 
when the powers that be will 
direct a drive against the cattle mar- 
Kei, something like they directed 
against butter, eggs, cheese, corn and 
oats during the latter part of January. 
feel fairly safe so long as the 
market is maintained by the $17.50 
mum. If there were more than 
isual number of cattle on feed, we 
might expect a very violent drop in 
market for well-finished cattle. 
future was never more uncertain 
it is right now. Nevertheless, we 
1 that on the whole cattle will bring 
fairly good prices during the next six 
months, altho there may be very se- 
drives directed against the mar- 
k recasionally, which, for weeks at 
1 time may be partially successful. 
rather look for a scarcity of hog 
lucts in the late summer, as well 
scarcity of corn. We would not 
all surprised to see prices for 
ly all farm products, with the pos- 
exception of oats and barley, very 

1 late next summer. 
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Barley Versus Oats for Horses 
\ Minnesota correspondent writes: 
How is barley compared with oats 

lorses, when barley is 75 cents 


ber bushel and oats 55 cents?” 
xperiments at the North Dakota 
Station, and in France, indicate that 
Sarley, pound for pound, is almost but 
hot_ quite equal to oats. With barley 
at 75 cents and oats at 55 cents, we 
would be inclined to feed half oats 
cS half barley. Horses with good 


+ 


feth can eat whole barley, but where 


advise grinding. 
























Ry Jove! Here's a 
Real HOG BOOK 


"That’s what you will say, too, when you send and. g¢ et our new FREE 
interesting book entitled “BIG PIGS AND HOW TO RAISE ait EM.” Here isa book 


that gives you the very latest tried and proven methods of raising hogs—methods that the 
foremost men in the hog raising industry endorse—it’s a book that is different. It deals with 
every question that interests the hog raiser—not merely expert’s opinions, but actual, tested and 
proven practices. For example, this book tells how to build your own 


self-feeders and explains in detail the popular 
FEEDING PLAN 


SCHUMACHER fo: Hogs 


A method that enables you to raise hogs from weaning time to 
market time quicker, better and cheaper than by any other method. 
This book tells why the self-fed hog is the best paying—how it saves 
feed and labor. Tefls how SCHUMACHER FEED as a part of the hog’s ration, reduces 
the heavy expense of all corn feeding—why it is an ideal feed for hogs and why it 
enables them to make faster, cheaper gains. 

You need this book—it makes no difference whether 
you have 5 hogs or 500, you can save money and MAKE MORE 
money by following the advice it contains. 

\ Send us your name and address and we will send you 
this book FREE and postpaid. Or, if you will ask the SCHUMACHER 
dealer in your town, he will give you one. 


Send and get this FREE book. We will also send you 


>) pictures of our champion Berkshires and tell you how we fitted 
them for the show ring on the SCHUMACHER FEEDING PLAN. 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. aiiestCuicace.u's'a. 
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iS convenient to do so, we certainly | 


MEYER 


ow ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest—Lasts 

Operates by horse ara or 
engine. Wastes Less Grain. 
Large sprockets. Chain hag 
6000 pounds breaking strain. 
No short turns. Main driv- 
ing shaft runs in Babbited 


Buy This Low Down ceeeniie _—e GALWAY 
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| ApHe 77r6E WAY! Lm GALLOWAY Lum Gaunaware caamNe 
t TERLOOIA US? 
“Chee lie <on NED 8 
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Bearin, Elevates Wheat, 
Oats, Ear C — a Bushele 
in 3’ minut 








Prices «4 
Now Lower ers) 


Read about Ga L¢ OWA’ el — a e great 11 exclusive ry 


patented features—steel beater—wide spread my -rake—automatic stop—clean- 
out push-board—roller feed—chain , Maree ight draft—handles more manure “ 
for less cost on man, team ead o> ket eee than any other DAY Send ‘ as eS 
Galloway's spreaders Send at once, get is a bf 
Factory are sold direct toyou WRITE TODAY ew 1919 Spreader > ff 
direct trom Galloway’ 3 factories at lowest book quoting w shepale prices. Near- 
factory cost with OWAY ct field trial, by shipping points save you freight. 
GALLOW. tation, Wateric 


vii Y COMPANY, 229 Galiowa: 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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5% Early-Dele 


VERY industry in this country is facing conditions today 
unlike any it has had to meet in the past. The reab- 
sorption of some three or four million men back into 

their regular work without throwing men in the present organization 
out of employment is one problem that must be solved. This is far 
more serious for some industries than for others. For the Harvester 
Company it means taking back nearly 5,000 men into an organization, 
which, as an essential industry, it maintained at a high state of effici- 
ency throughout the period of the war. 


It is going to be no easy 


matter to do our plain duty by these boys, but we can and will do it. 
You can help us if you will, and profit by helping. 


To assist in providing places for our boys who 
are now coming back, many of whom left the 
tractor factories to join the ranks, it will be 
necessary to bring about an immediate increase 
in tractor production. The tractors will be 
needed, but before we can handle any greatly 
increased number of them, we must move 
forward to the farms some thousands that 
have been ordered for delivery at various 
dates up to May Ist. 


Too Many Say, “Ship My Tractor in April” 


Many of you remember the difficulties connected 
with April shipments of tractors in past years. 
Do the best we could, we have never been able 
to supply the demand or make all deliveries as 
ordered. The need of tractors for Spring work 
comes at just the period in the year when great 
quantities of all kinds of Spring toois and im- 
plements are being rushed forward. Tractors 
cannot be moved as readily as implements. 


Their size is against quick movement, and 
there is always more or less delay in securing 
flat cars. Railroad congestion must also be 
given serious consideration. 


We naturally want to avoid these difficulties and escape 
the blame which we unjustly earn for being unable to 
fill late orders of tractors for Spring use. While we 
have already shipped 170 per cent more tractors this 
yeat than at the same time last year, yet the number 
of orders we are receiving for April shipment is so large 
that we shall not be able to make deliveries in time 
unless we can ship a large number of them at an 
earlier date. 


Farmers who cannot take their tractors until later de- 
serve as much consideration as those who must have 
theirs in April, which is the peak month for the work 
of spring seed-bed preparation. Many farmers have 
placed their orders for delivery in April who could just 
as well take their tractors now, thus avoiding any 
chance of disappointment in delivery and enabling us 
to take care of the later orders, which we could not 
otherwise handle. 


INTERNATIONAL HARV 
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ery Discount 


Our Early-Delivery Discount Plan 


To you men who have already placed your orders for 
Mogul or Titan 10-20 tractors and who can accept 
deliveries immediately—and this applies equally well 
to those who have not yet ordered — we have the 


following proposition to make: 
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| If you will take your Mogul or Titan tractor now instead 
| of waiting for your specified delivery date we will reward 


| 


your co-operation as follows: — 


| 10-20 and $56.25 on the Mogul 10-20.) 


22 “ 
“é “ “cc sé “ec 66 31 6 April 5 6é 





To those who will accept delivery of a Mogul or Titan 
10-20 on or before March 8th we will give an Early 
Delivery Discount of 5 per cent from the price of the 
tractor. (This amounts to $61.25 in the case of the Titan 


After March 8th the following discounts will be given: 


For delivery during week of March % to March 15 incl. 4% oe 
oO 
| “sé “ec «sé ‘“ “ 6 24 “cc 66 29 ‘“ 2%, 





1% 








This discount will go a long ways toward paying 
the fuel bills of your tractor during this season. 


By taking advantage of this Early Delivery Discount, 
you will not only be helping yourself, but will enable 
us more easily to put back to work all our boys in khaki 
and blue without breaking up our present organization. 


You will find that you need a few weeks to get ac- 
guainted with your new tractor. The man who gets 
his tractor early can become familiar with it, so that 
when the first day of good plowing weather dawns he 
will be able to’get in the field without a moment's lost 
time. In itself we should deem that a sufficient reason 
‘or taking early delivery, but when you add to this the 
early delivery discount authorized above, we are sure 
you will agree that the man who has placed an order 


USA 


for a tractor cannot possibly do better than ask for 
immediate delivery. Likewise, those who are thinking 
of buying some time this spring can well afford to make 
up their minds immediately that their tractor is going 
to be a Mogul or Titan 10-20 and that they are going 
to have it sent out to their farms at once. 


Now that you know the situation, may we hope that 
you will act upon it at once? We have tried to set it 
before you in a broad-minded manner; one that would 
be fair and beneficial to everybody concerned. We 
await your response confident that you will see the 
wisdom of accepting this offer. 


Go to your dealer and tell him that you will accept 
immediate delivery of your Mogul or Titan 10-20 h. p. 
tractor, so he can make up his carload shipments 
without delay. 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Waste No Butter Fat! 


[* YOU are still setting your milk and skim- 
ming by hand, you are losing anywhere 
from one-fourth to one-third of your cream. 


If you 


are using an old separator or one that is not relia@le, 


you are still losing an 


knew it. 


tor and stop the waste. 
Don’t imagine that 
cream left in the skim 
milk will fatten pigs and 
calves faster. It has been 
proved scores of times 
that stock thrives as fast 
on warm separator skim 
milk, when a little meal 
or flax replaces the fat. 
Cream in the skim milk 

is dead-loss cream! 

Primrose and Lily sepa- 
rators get that cream. We 


| one drop in each gallon. 


amount of cream that 
would surprise you if you 
Butter fat is 
worth too much this year 
to be wasted. Buy a Prim- 
| rose or Lily cream separa- 





can prove to you that they get it all, except about 


Besides that, they are well-known as simple, easy- 





Crain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines 
Binder Pub Minders Bowen Tedders 
| Headers Rice Binders eI ery Rakes 
{ Harvester Threshers Loaders (All Types) 
a Reapers Shockers Rakes 
| Threshers c ation Side Rakes 
| and T . 
Stackers 
Tillage lplements Sectee Makes 
(Disk Harrows § € ators Comt weep Raked 
Tractor Harrows and Stackers 
a Spring Tooth Harrows Baling Presses 
Peg Tooth Harrows Bunchers 
Orcharé Harrows 
Beit Machines 
Planting and Seeding Machines ms ee 
Ensilag 
Corn Planters Corn Drills Huskers ar hreddesd. 
q Grau is “ c Shellers 
‘ Broadcast Seeders Threshers 
Alfalfa & Grass Seed Drills Stone Burr Mills 
Fertilizer & crs Hay Presses 


CHICAGO 


= 


running, easily-cleaned machines, that last and do 
the same good work year after year. 
and know the satisfaction of using a close-skimming machine. 
See the local dealers, or, write us for catalogues of these 
} or avy other machines in the list below. 


THE FULL LINE OF INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER QUALITY MACHINES 


Buy a Primrose or Lily 





Belt Machines — Coat. Dairy Equipment 
Cream Separators Cream Separators 
Feed Gnaders Hand) 
Cr 
Power Machines 
Kercsene Engin 
Ker ines Gasolin 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
lotor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 
Other Farm Equipment 
Core Machmes 
Manure Spreaders 
Plapters Drifs Straw Spread g Attach 
ee Farm Wagons 
Motor Cultivators 
Farm Trucks 
Binders 
Ensilage Cutters Stalk Cutters 
Pickers Kaife Grindere 
Gluskers and Shredders Tractor Hitches 


Shellcrs Binder Twise 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
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have than do without. 


FREE BOOK 








You don’t need to pay a high price now to own a good silo 
—one that you can erect yourself in odd times, with only a 
hammer, wrench and hand-saw. 
Shipped in sections—easy to haul, handle and erect. 


Huttig Silos and Self-Feeders 


Single or double wall Huttig Safety Silos For pocs 
are unsurpassed for durability and economy. 
Huttig Self-Feeders for hogs are cheaper to 


Write for catalog and low prices 
with trial offer. 
best for the least money—see our line before ordering. 


G MILL WORK CO. 


No scaffolding needed. 











You want the 











The Everlasting Silo 


Pa curved, hollow Flint 
tle*Blocks. Flint Tile cuts glass. 


styf forever. 


Special construct- 


Absolutely guaranteeed not to 
CGotwm. No expense of upkeep. 
‘osts less than cement or wood. Thou- 


sands én use. 


Lower Prices Now 


Full line of Silos, EnsHage Cutters, Building Tile, and Auto Trailers, 
trated catalog sent FREE and post paid by return i 


Write Dept. L5 at office nearest to you, 


Ww. W. COATES COMPANY 


Kansas City St{Louis Sioux City Omaha Des Moines Oklahoma City 





Tile 
Agents Wented 


Our Agency Plan offers an unusual 
opportunity. The American line is 
easy to sell. Widely advertised 
and merits of line known through 
many year’s use by thousands 
of farmers. Some good territory 
still open. 

Order now and save money. Special 


low prices for immediate shipment 
Illus- 


eee? ee 2D eee 












. fearn why best 
WriteToday (i servne (ecu 
STOVER SAMSON Windmills 
The original double geared, strongest, dependable. 

STOVER MPG. & ENGINE Co., 3026 Samson Ave., Freeport, Bil. 
Also Stover Good Engines, Feed Millis, etc. Free Catalog. 

















DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
“The Fruit Jar of the Field” 
SPECIAL OFFER to those 


who write now. 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mig. Co. 
Established 1885 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Branch Office: Macomb, Illinois. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


Questions conce 








Care of the Dry Cow 


As spring gets nearer and calving 
time approaches, there are increasing 
numbers of thin, mournful-looking milk 
cows wandering about the barnyard 
and nosing straw piles with a dimin- 
ishing hope that they may stumble on- 
to something really edible. The poor 
cows dried up long ago; the good 
ones have just been dried up artificial- 
ly, their owners acting from a consid- 
eration of the cow and her offspring in 
part, but mostly in the hope that the 
feed bill might thereby be cut down. 

The most obvious fact about a dry 
cow is that she is not producing any- 
thing. Elementary logic hastens to 
prove that since she is not producing, 
she is not entitled to any support. In 
which case, elementary logic, as usual, 
is wrong. 

Actually, the dry cow is producing. 
She is preparing a reservoir of milk- 
producing energy in the surplus fat 
that she may be accumulating, and in 
the rest given the organs of produc- 
tion. She is preparing the foetus for 
birth, a task that in the last few 
months requires a considerable amount 
of food nutrients. 

To take proper care of a dry cow is 
to take proper care of next month’s 
calf and next month’s milk production. 
To starve a dry cow is to insure the 
dropping of a weak calf and a low milk 
yield. 

A fact frequently cited in defense of 
a policy of semi-starvation for the dry 
cow is that an exceedingly fat cow 
bears, about the same relation to the 
rest of the dry cows as the number of 
excessively fat Allied soldiers in Ger- 
man prison camps had to the total 
number. It is a possible danger in the- 
ory. In actuality, it is doubtful if one 
per cent of the weak calves dropped in 
the average farming district is due to 
an over-fat condition of the dam. 

Feed is high, and dairying has not 
been especially profitable, but re- 
trenchment should consist in culling 
out the poor members of the herd, 
rather than in a low ration for all. It 
would be a poor manufacturer who 
would tear up his machines to feed the 
furnace because business was poor and 
fuel high. Yet this is, in effect, what 
a farmer does who compels a cow to 
use a slender store of nutrients in 
supporting life, and in doing to 
starve the foetus and to render future 
heavy milk production impossible. 

Cull out the poor cow by all means, 
but when a cow is selected to stay in 
the herd, give her a fair chance. When 
a dry cow is being fed, the condition 
of the next bovine generation and the 
coming year’s milk production, are be- 
ing largely determined. This is too 
important a job to be left to a straw 
pile 


so 


Milk Prices in Corn Belt States 


According to a report from the Bu- 
reau of Markets, the farmers producing 
milk for Des Moines, Dubuque and 
Sioux City, in January. 1918, received 
an average of about 8 cents a quart 
for 3.5 per cent milk. The distributers 
who paid this price sold the milk bot- 
tled for an average of 13.6 cents a 
quart for 3.5 per cent milk. The aver- 
age distributing charge in Iowa for 
the month of January seems to have 
been about 5.6 cents a quar, varying 
from 4.6 cents at Dubuque to 7 cents 
at Des Moines. 

The price received by Illinois farm- 
ers producing for Chicago, Peoria and 
Rockford, in January, seems to have 
averaged about 8.1 cents a quart, or 
practically the same as for lowa. The 
distributers in Illinois, however, seem 
to have done their work somewhat 
more efficiently, the average selling 
price per quart being 13 cents, or a 
difference of 4.9 cents, as compared 
with more than 5.6 cents in Iowa. 

In Nebraska the distributers seem 
to be unable to do as efficient work as 
in Iowa, the average producers’ price 
for Omaha and Lincoln being 7.7 cents 
per quart, and the price charged con- 
sumers 14 cents, or a differential of 6.3 
cents, as compared with 5.6 cents in 
Iowa and 4.9 cents in Illinois. 
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The milk situation in Indiana - ems 
to be altogether unusual, the lue- 
ers receiving a lower price in Na 
than almost any other state, th r- 
age being 7.3 cents a quart. 1 lis. 
tributers sell this milk at 13.5 Sa 
quart, or a margin of 6.2 cents ar 
From the producers’ standpoint. [nq)- 
ana is a very unprofitable s 4 
which to operate, while from lis- 
tributers’ standpoint it seem 
very profitable. 

At Peoria and Rockford, Ili: 
distributing charge seems to b: 


tionally low. For the month of ry 
it seemed to cost, in Rockfor nly 
3.9 cents to carry a quart of m rom 
the producer to the consumer i in 
Peoria 4.9 cents. 

The consumers of the corn re 
complaining quite vigorously a a 
high price of milk. As a m r of 
fact, ‘they do not know wha! ally 
high milk is. They should tr in 
Georgia, Florida and Texas. [: ese 
states, in such cities as Atlant ick 
sonville, San Antonio and El P the 


average price of milk is 
cents a quart. 


aro 1 19 


Small creameries over the 
have long been afflicted with the 
countryman who milks and s: tes 
under conditions favorable the 
growth of bacteria, and wh: 


quently sends in a can of crean t is 
sour almost to the point of be n 
tirely worthless. Every one » as 
made butter knows the flavor that 
made from dirty and over-sou! 

So does the creamery operat 
use any quantity of that type ot 
means a lower grade of butter 


lower price. Naturally the cr ry 
refuses to absorb this loss, so it mes 
back to the farmer in a lower p for 
the fat. 

The interesting feature ab 
whole thing is that the farm: 1 
sends in cream in good condition gets 


the same treatment as the real otfend- 
er. The cream is purchased on It- 
ter-fat basis, and no money \ e is 
placed on the quality and flav t 
do so much in determining th rice 
of the finished product. 

The most obvious solution is ) 
creamery manager to refuse al am 
in poor condition. This is always pro- 
ductive of trouble, and also re 
the loss of the value of the cr: 

A better method, and one ir 
many creameries, is to buy c 
a quality basis. The base price , 
on cream that is quite sour, ! stl 
good enough to use. For 
grade of cream, sour cream with a good 
flavor, a bonus over the base ! 8 
paid. For sweet cream a stil er 
bonus over the market price is 

This method gives the cleai 
man a reward for his work, 3 S 
the creamery by gradually lif 
standard of cream in the distri 


the stimulus of increased p 
should be noted, however, ¢! 
base rate should be the normal 
fat price, so that the added ce 


represent a real bonus. 


Mangels for the Dairy 
Succulent feed during the wi! 
always the big problem for the | 
with only a few cows and no s 
man who has been able to diz 
root cellar and carry in a bush: as- 
ket of sliced mangels to his cov 
a day has had a big margin o 
riority over the farmer whos 
were milking or going dry on 
culent feed. 

There is no substitute for a 
the dairy farm, but for the ma 
runs his milk cows as a side 
silo may be too heavy an inves 
In that case some substitute is 
sary Beets of some kind s: to 
come the closest to filling the | 

At this time, when the need of gree 
feed is becoming so apparent, tt 
well to figure on a better syst: 
next season. Pick out a rich, | 
rather moist spot on the farm 
the type of seed desired, and ge! 
to make more butter-fat next ¥ 
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An End To Silo 
es ie 
Uncertainty 
LADDER, hammer and nails, 
and a saw are all you need to build 
asilo if you use the Tung-Lok system. 
Just lay one Tung-Lok upon the other. 


They fit exactly and the result is abso- 
golutely tight construction. 








The grooves make it tight, 


Because the lumber lays flat, not on 
t will never buckle, sag or break. 


end, neve ; $ 

And your silo will last indefinitely. 
Beside-.the simplicity of construction, 
the {ung-Lok system makes it possible 
toerect exactly the size silo you need 


now and add to it as desired. 


TUNG-LOK SILO 


Write us for prices. Tung-Lok built 
silos cost no more than any other. 


In case you desire to know more about 
Tung-Lok construction before deciding 
to adopt it, we 
will send you 
without expense 
a detailed de- 
scription of how 
to build silos b 

the Tung - Lok 
system. Just send 
name and address, 


TUNG-LOK SILO 
& TANK CO. 


423 Interstate Bldg., 
KANSAS CiTY, 
MISSOURI. 



























WHITE SCOURS 
BLACKLEC 


Your Veterinarian can stamp 
them out with Cutter’s Anti-Calf 
Scour Serum and Cutter’s Germ 
Free Blackieg Filtrate and Aggressin, 
or Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. 


Ask him about them. If he 
hasn't our literature, write to us for 
information on these products, 


The Cutter Laboratory 
Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, III. 








“‘The Laboratory That Knows How’’ a. 








TABER 


Rede of clear, tong leaf yellow pine boiled 
Mereosote. one Bttd-proef tined to keep 
“7 cut and moisture and juices ~ 


f corn away 
staves. Painted eutsice and double an- 
ner down. 








Jur Big Silo Boc 
We have just completed the 
biggest and most interesti 
book on silos ever publish 
We want to send every 
farmer a copy of this book, 
free and postpaid, because it tells all about 


INAPPANEE SILOS 


heir 25 points of superior merit, such as our 
“t @, Storm i‘reof Anchors, Hip Roof 
ves more room, safe and sane ladder, real 
zed doors, etc. If you want to k 
be most serviceal and 


ppanee Lumber & Mig. Co. 
» Box 151 Nappanee, lad. 











Warm Water for Cows 


Every hundred pounds of milk con- 
tains eighty-seven pounds of water. 
The cow requires in addition large 
quantities of water for carrying on her 
body functions. This water can not be 
of any use to the cow until it is 
warmed. If it is swallowed ice cold, it 
must be warmed inside the body. This 
gives the body a severe chill and re- 
quires a‘great deal of energy from the 
food to return it to the proper tempera- 
ture. What are the results? W. W. 
Swett, of the University of Missouri 
college of agriculture, answers: 

“First, the cow does not drink as 
much as she should, and the milk pro- 
duction is limited. Second, a part of 
the food which should go to make milk 
is used to warm the cold water taken 
into the body, and to overcome the de- 
cided chill imparted to the body. There 
are other more economical ways of 
warming water than by the use of ex- 
pensive grain.” 

A group of cows drinking from an 
icy stream is a common winter sight 
in many parts of this country. In many 
cases the cows refuse, wnder such con- 
ditions, to drink as much as they ought 
to, and are driven back to the barn to 
wait until the following day, when they 
will be offered the same thing over 
again. A cow can not be a heavy pro- 
ducer of milk under these circum- 
stances. 

The best place to water dairy cows 
in cold weather is in the barn. When 
running water is available, this can be 
accomplished by installing individual 
drinking fountains or by watering them 
in a gutter-like manger. In this case, 
the water will not need to be warmed, 
as the water in pipes is not too cold. 
Individual fountains have another ad- 
vantage by allowing the cows to take 
small quantities at frequent intervals. 

On many farms these conveniences 
are impossible. In such cases it is al- 
Ways possible to use a tank heater. 
There are several different kinds 
tank heaters on the market, which may 
be purchased at a moderate price. Most 
of them are satisfactory. 

Another possibility for a tank heater 
is to use a small water-tight iron stove 
so constructed that it is entirely im- 
mersed in the water. It extends thru 
the wall of the tank and is fed from 
the outside of the tank. The funnel, 
which must be of heavy iron, extends 
at least twelve inches above the top 
of the tank. Draft is secured thru the 
front that extends thru the tank wall. 
Coal or wood may be burned. 

Don’t compel dairy cows to drink ice 
water. They can not be high producers 
if you do—University of Missouri. 
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Butter and Glosmargarine 


Why Towa ought to consume and 
“boost” for butter rather than the sub- 
stitute is shown by the report of the 
state dairy and food commissioner: 

“BRighty-eight and five-tenths per 
cent of the selling price of a pound of 
butter goes for raw material, or back 
to the dairyman;: 9.3 per cent pays the 
cost of manufacture, and 2.2 per cent 
goes in the form of dividends to stock- 
holders, who are in many cases dairy- 
men. The Iowa farmer’s 88.5 per cent 
last year amounted to $34,344,185.” 

Oleomargarine divides the consum- 
er’s dollar as follows: Sixty and nine- 
tenths per cent for cost of raw mate- 
rial, 8.1 per cent for cost of manufac- 
ture, and 31 per cent as manufacturer’s 
profit. As much of the raw material 
is cottonseed oil from the southern 
states, or cocoanut oil from the Pacific 
states, Iowa stands to be a heavy loser 
if butter is displaced by the substi- 
tute. 





Skim-Milk Calf 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give us directions for feed- 
ing calves after they are taken from 
the cow at about four days of age. 
How soon can we feed separated milk 
entirely with good results?” 

For the first three weeks it is gener- 
ally best to feed the average calf about 
a gallon of whole milk daily. Of course 
the milk should be given fresh and 
warm. At two or three weeks of age 
we would gradually substitute fresh 
separated milk for whole milk, get- 
ting the calf over onto separated milk 
alone at the age of four or five weeks. 
At the same time we would begin put- 
ting a little grain in the pail after the 
calf is thru drinking. Ground corn 
alone is very good, but where it is 














Have 


A “Pig” 


at Your Service 





Ohe New 


ART-PARR 


HOSE long, burly freight lo- 
comotives with monstrous 
boilers, stubby smoke stacks 


and grunts that shake the earth are 
known to railroad men as “pigs. 


They are the last word in loco- 
motive design for hauling freight. 
They are always hungry for work. 
Open the throttle of one and it 
knows no load too heavy, no grade 
too long. You can feel its power a 
block away. 


Vhat the “pig” is to freight ser- 
vice The New Hart-Parr is for farm 
duty. 







Specifications : 


Power: Pulls three plows — 30 
HP on belt. Tested et the 
last National Plowing Dem 
onstration at Salina, Kansas 
developed over 31 HP at 73% 
ReM. 

Motor: 2 ingur butn eyele: 
Valve in head. 750 RPM. 
Tractor Frame: Cast steel, 
one piece. bo bend, no twist. 
Carburetor: New Dray Kero- 
sene Shunt. 
Bearings: S.K. 
Speeds: Two forward; 











F. and Hyatt: 
one 





reverse 
Transmission: Selective slid- 


ing gear. 
Cooling Device: Honeycomb 
>, ~~ inca driven pump 
nm an. 
Lubrication: Force Feed: 









Put a New Hart-Parr at draw- 
bar or belt work and you will be 
thrilled with its abundance of never- 
failing power as it chugs, chugs with 
bull-dog tenacity, without misfiring, 
without throttling under steady or 
varying load. 

It is the last word in 
tractor design for dependable power 
in every-day service. It has abund- 
ant power for all tractor jobs and in 
addition a reserve for emergencies. 
It develops its rated horse power 
below its normal speed. 

Power, kerosene-burning suprem- 
acy; simplicity, accessibility of 
parts and such special features as 
its one piece cast steel engine frame, 
are some of the reasons why so 
many farmers are buying New 
Hart-Parrs. 

Write today for our booklet. It 
tells why you, too, will select a New 
Hart-Parr. 

HART- PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 
808 Lawler Street Charles City, lowa 
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100 «LBS. NET 
st 


go My 


e most 


I fect feed for gr and 
ing hope producing © quick Anish of quality 


Palatability, variety, easy 
fhe gustending qualities which make Sucrene Hog 


i fatten- 
pork 
cost. 


Danger of set-backs or disease i 


@ minimum because the 
j in S: log 





Loss from break-downs or —— is 


Blood 
Meal 


eee 
our _an 
promote health. 


re- 





uc: or 
strongly and solidly built. 


Y 
for Sucrene fed hogs, because 


oped hams, backs and 


with righ 


ON MEAL CALC 
CARBONATE orm LITTLE Sau 


See 


teed 18% protei 


etage of development. 


NO CORN OR TANKAGE NEEDED when feeding 
Sucrene Hog Meal. It's a complete ration—produces pork 
it dry or slopped. 

Order a 100-Ib. sack from your dealer now, to avoid trans- 
Portation delays later. If he can not supply you write us. The 
a or a postcard brings you Illustrated Literature on care 

feeding of live stock and poultry. It's free; write for it. 


American Milling Co., Dept. 34, Peoria, Ill. 


(Suerene Feeds for All Live Stock and Poultry--18 Years the Standard) 


eaper, faster, better corn, 


shoulders. 
t proportions of fat and lean, 
Your Fall or Spring Pigs Should Weigh 
200 to 250 Pounds in Six Months 
Sucrene Hog Meal has established the record of rapid hog 
gains—an average of nearly 3 pounds per day. Ite guaran- 
rotein, 4% fat and 46% carbohydrates—68 pounde 
of body-building nutrient to every sack—with necessary ash 
or mineral matter, nourish the animal completely at every 


‘ou can count the highest rhet pri: 
> bee _ have well-devel 
is firm 


eir Get This Free Book 
Ga gare and —_ tifie 

'e a] . 
Bellable information, n- 
dispensable to successful 
hog raising. 





Pleasesend me illustrated literature 

on feeds checked below. (34) 
SUCRENE DAIRY FEED 
SUCRENE CALF MEAL 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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MAKES A BIG HIT 
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Champion Silos \¥ 
now cheaper in pro- 

















rs buy 
and sell. Government 
control of prices on 


steel and silo material 
makes this the best time 
to buy. Besides, silo own- 
ers now make double prof- 
its on ensilage. Materia! will 
be scarce later, demand big- 
ger, prices higher. Freight 
embargoes certain. Buy now. 
Save money. Save delay. Get 
our specia gee on 
your own silo ger sav- 
ing on our tanh! lan by 
buying together with 
two or three neighbors. 
Write today. Big sur- 
prise for you is 
may your last op- 
portunity to securea silo 
on these terms as our sup- 
ply of material is = 
& to government der 


AGENTS WANTED 
Champion Silos most popular ofall. Im- 
provements and price sell them easy and 
quick. Agents wanted in open territory. 


Western Silo Co. 
105 tith St. 
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SETS OF BLUE 













































































Perfectly Sanitary 


AREFULLY tinned 

and soldered smooth. 
No rivet holes or rough 
edges to hold germs and dirt. 
Easytokeep clean. Only the 
highest-grade stee) plate used. 
Built true to rated capacity, 
they save work and time, fore- 
stall disputes and are a big 
advantage in daily service. 
Write for Catalog No. 14 , 


STURGES & BURN MFG. CO. 


Makers < Supe Gaarant 
ans 


CHICAGO ‘ILLINOIS 











its 
are adjustable: its 
en from ladder; hip roof 
fh to full capacity: con- 
ion 80 simple that six men 
can put it up in one day without hir- 
ing special help. You get all these 
extra features with a UNADILLA 
SILO. 
Used in every state in America 
E very bane ing you require of a good 
very moderate in price 
lay for big illustrated cir- 
special discounts end 
terme to farmer agents 


a UNADILLA SILO CO. 


struct 





61s $.W. Oth St.,Des Moines, iowa 
OR UNADILLA, NEW YORK 











ACME HAY AND MILL FEED co. 


We handle ali kinds 


HAY _ FEED 
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for 


301-303 Pear! st, 


Carion Ask 








less at low cot prices 
price Is 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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advisable we advise a mixture of sind 
parts of ground corn, ground oats, 
bran and oil meal. At the first the 
calf may eat only a quarter of a pound 
or so of this daily, but we would grad- 
ually increase to a pound and at three 
months of age to as much as two 
inds. To prevent scours it is often 
a good plan to mix a tablespoonful of 
blood meal with the grain mixture. 
There are a number of excellent calf 


meals on the market. Some of them 
are rather expensive but in view of 
the rather small amount of grain con- 


by calves, many of our readers 


may find it advisable to buy the calf 
meals and avoid the bother of prepar- 
¢ a mixture of ground corn, ground 


ats, bran and oil meal. 





Farm Needs 
Farmer 
be 


up or 


To Wall 


pe aie Ss a 
Il believe it will 


, 
aces 


necessary for us 
will be on 


soil 


farmers to wake we 


down grads Firs will 


will 


} =+ 
pes 


the our 


wash so badly that big rain 


be 


ot the 


everv 


positive damage, the 
1 bei: ied 


ditches and s 


very 


Soi away, ieav- 





loughs in the place. 


ing 


Second, our soil, I am sure, needs 


some kind of fertilizer. We have diffi- 
culty in securing readily a stand of 
clover 

Third, we need an awakening cam- 


paign concerning our line fences along 
our roads. We have too many farm- 
ers that are allowed to grow weeds 
along the public highway. 

We need a campaign concerning the 
rural church. I believe one of the 
greatest needs of a rural community 
is a real, live community church. We 
have too many folks—good folks, 
moral, nice, well-to-do folks—who vis- 
it on Sunday and very seldom go to 
meeting. Of course we have a number 
of churches that have services nearly 
all the year. 

Again, we need an awakening con- 
cerning our buildings. We need better 
houses and better barns. And I know 


we need a rat and mouse-proof crib 
and granary on every farm—and |! 


know of but one anywhere in this vi- 
cinity. We earn all we get and quite a 


number of families have very poor 
living. 
Land is beginning to rent higher 


and this will cause the tenants to con- 
vert all the crops possible into money. 
which will of necessity detract from 
the soil. 

> ie 
lowa. 


MITCHELL. 
Clarke County, 


Moving to Centie 


Wallaces’ 


I note 


Farmer: 

the article in 

January 10th, on 

As I lived Alberta for 

perhaps I can give some hints to any 
ho may be thinking of moving there. 
I doubt if it will pay 


your issue of 


moving to Canads 


in six years, 


horses 


to take 


from here up there, as there are plen- 
ty of just as good horses there I 
would take a supply of oak planks and 
2x4's, and a few wagon tongues, also 
a corn plow to be used to cultivate po- 
tatoes, Binders, mowing machines 
etc., are very dear there, and I think 
it would pay to buy them here, u 
them enough so that they will not 
classed as new machinery, and take 
them along 

Large areas are hard to plow with 

moldboard plow. The soil is a da 





sticky clay, known as turtle-back. On 
the h 1r places it is clay loam or a 
sandy clay, with a good many boulders. 


heave in the winter 
limate and 


rhe soil does not 


as it does where the ¢ soil 


are more moist. It is really very dry 
in that country from the first of Au- 
gust until the middle of the next June. 
The snow does not seem to wet down 
the soil very much, as the chinook 
winds take up most of it when th 
snow melts. The deepest snow I re- 

mber was about twenty inches, to- 
ward spring in 1911. Some years mos- 
quitoes are very bad, but they are 


»yked upon as a sign of good crops. 

Western Canada is a very fine stock 
country, and very good for barley 
oats, but is somewhat uncertain as 
to wheat. They usually get about two 
good crops out of five. Early garden 
stuff does finely. It is a healthful cli- 
mate in which to live. 
FRED J. DAVIS 
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Louden Emancipator 
Litter Carrier 


For safe, easy and dependa- 
ble work a Om the back- 
breaking strain and displeasure 
out of a are daily job—no de- 
vice can compare with the Lou- 
den Litter Carrier. Saves over 
half the barn mig | 5 ied cinglg 
day in the year. A !2-ye 

bey easily moves a to 


Healthier Cows — More Milk —Purer Milk 


Less Feed—Less Labor 


—that's 


in small or large barns. 


InAny Barn = Always Pe ys 


the sum and substance of benefits derived 
from Louden Equipment wherever it is installed— 


Over 50 Years’ Specialization 


Guided by an intimate knowledge of all barn 
and stock handling requirements, has made Lou- 
den Equipment the universally accepted standard. 

Louden Stalls and Stanchions are built of plain, 
smooth steel; heavy continuous top rail holds 
them firm; single chain at top and slack chain at 
bottom insures cows perfect freedom and com- 


fort necessary to full milk yield. 


Louden Built-Up Feed Saving Manger Curb prevents 
feed waste—saving many pounds of costly feed a year. 


Write for Our New 224- Page Catalog 
Sent Postpaid—No Charge or Obligation 

You will find an equipment that exactly fits your barn, 

full Louden Line of Stalls and Stanchions, Feed and Litter Carriers, 

2ower Hoists, Quick 

tachable Water Bowls, Barn and Garage Door Hangers, Cupolas, 


Animal Pens, Hay Unloading Tools, 


Ventilators—“‘Everything for the Barn.” 


Get Our Barn Plan Book 


2834 Court Street (Established 1 867) 
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Louden Quick Detachable 
Water Bowl 


Supplies — with all the water 
they must have to -— 








Shows 







greatly increases milk yield wl 
can be quickly detached for ]- 
€- izing. Easily installed, no « al 





plumbing necessary. 








If you expect to build or remodel a harn we 1 


send you also Louden Bar Plans— 

112 pages with barn building illustrations ‘and information on every page. 
rainage, ventilation, lighting, details of framing, floor and roof construction, etc. 

Let Louden Experts work out preliminary blue prints of the ideas you have in mind. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY Branches: S:, Pav! 
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Cycle ‘Company 
Dent RI79Chicazo 





Buy For Less 
Than You Can 
Afford to Build 


FEED YOUR HOGS THE BETTER WAY 


De nit Ly Jee ae wosk i = —— getting fall facts about 


“AL TA “ADJUSTABLE FEED BOX 


ENUILNE white pine, in five sizes. ity. 20 
Se 


© 64 bushels sections for a fag, Sgabage, p= = 
y oe 
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PETER JENSEN BOK ® , ALTA, IOWA 
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Hides Tanned 

[ Soft and Pli able 
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OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
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92 gives complete information about 
auning and making up rs of ali kinds 

is yours for the asking. Send for it Today 

Every Article Fully Guaranteed 


H. Willard Son & Co. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 
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to meet their father at Kz 
for a little scouting 


one way out, a! 





e brought to safety. 








1¢) is Sheba’s cousin. 
i r guests at the Paget 
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AER or eyo Pees 


s, taking the trail 
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n wavy 


latter immediately 


HAPTER 18—GORDON BUYS A 


stopped at his house only 
to get into fresh clothes, and from 
down to the office. 

telephone he had gotten 
Macdonald, who told 

headquarters until he came. 

had been the intention of Macdonald 
t from Sheba to his office, 
losion brought about by Meteetse 
t him out into the hills for a long 


until he had worked off the 
> hard mushing, the cramped 


r he strode into the office of 
was dust-stained 
Fifteen miles of stiff 
1-toe walking had been flung be- 





> asleep in a swivel chair, his 
vgging and his head fallen side- 
a way as to emphasi 








-4st4> 


a 


seen up nights a goo 


? 
j 








ef_d and kinder gave her 
to size things up.” 


lirected her how she 


i pop-eyed at the furious face above 





} 
= 















“Dam? M » that he 
whined 
Macdonald wheeled abruptly anwar, 
cros i the room in long strides, and 
came back. He had a g himself 
ag 
se?” he said aloud. “You 
t i Spineless putterer. 
enough sense evs to give 
> tod le for myself? Why 
for me, you daft donkey?” 
“T swear IT neve hought of that.” 
‘What got up there in your 
head > I send you out- 
side to things a1 1 fall 
Gown on the job. I giv ve Lin in- 
structions what to do at Ka h, and 
you let Elliot make a monkey uu. You 


see him on the boat with a woman coming 
to make trouble f and the best you 
can do is to hel } way. Man, 


4 





man, use your gumption.”’ 
“If I had known 
‘“—D'ye think you've got sense enough 




















to take a plain, straight me ige as far 
as the hotel? Because if you have, I've 
got one to s a 

Wally car sed = tenderly his bruised 
flesh. He had a « les > weep 
but he was a 1id ia ould t k 
him out of the off 

Of course I'l o whateve ou say 
Mac,” ] answers humbl) 

The Scoteh-Canadial isl the swiv- 
el chair and s 0 int » Oo sid 
drew up another ch of the 
desk, and fa 1 Selfri el The 
eves that bl 1 t wa were 
the g es I ‘ 1 inte. 

this man Elliot 

ilo 1 ) butted 
to ‘ ) ) There's 
n¢ i iliy l'd s i ym My 
o I ‘ t next 
t e's here t I'll ll him 


to speak 


in’t do that, 


Let him say 
h ht, 
n't stay in this town—and 





strai 





ip too many highballs 

en years 'to relish this kind 
n. He had depressed his nerves 
ich tobacco and spurred them 
, had dissipated his force in 
many small riotings. His nerve was gone. 
He had not the punch any more. Yet 
Mac was always expecting him to help 
out with his rough stuff, he reflected, 
fretfully. This was the third time in a 
month that he had been flung headlong 
into trouble. Take this message now. 
There was no sense in it. Selfridge 
plucked up his courage to say so. 

“That won't buy us anything but trou- 
ble, Mac. In the old days you could put 
over—” 

The little man never guessed how close 
he came to being flung thru the transom 
over the door, but his instinct warned him 
to stop. His objection died away in a 
mumble, 

“Of course I'll do whatever you gay,” 
he added a second time. 

“See you doa,” advised his chief, an 
ugly look in his eyes. ‘Tell him he gets 
till the next boat. If he’s here after that, 
he'd better go heeled, for I'll shoot on 
sight wherever we meet.” 

Selfridge went on his errand with lag- 
ging fee On the way he stopped at the 
’ay-Streak saloon to fortify himself with 
a cocktail. He found Elliot sitting mood- 
ily alone on the porch of the hotel 

In Gordon's pocket there was a note to 
Macdonald explaining that he had nothing 
to do with tt coming cf Meteetse. He 
had expected to send it by the hotel por- 
ter that evening, but the curt order to 
leave town filled him with a chill anger. 
The dictator of affairs at Kusiak might 

ink he pleased for all the expla- 
ni ) > would get from him. As for 
taking the next boat, Elliot did not even 
give that consideration. 

“Tell your master I don’t take orders 
from him,” he told Wally, quietly. “I'll 
stay till my work here is done.” 

They had moved a few yards down the 
street. Now Gordon turned, lean loined 
and active, and trod with crisp, confident 
step back to the hotel. He had said all 
that was necessary to say 

Two men standing on the porch nodded 
a good evening to him. Gordon, about to 
pass, glamced at them again. They were 
Northrup and Trelawney, two of the 
miners who had had trouble with Mac- 
donald on the boat 

On impulse he stopped. “Found work 
yet?” he asked. 

“Found a job and lost it again,” North- 
tup answered, sullenty. 

“Too bad.” 

‘““Macdonald passed the word along that 
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Salzer Timothy Seed is a guarantee of a sure 
and big crop. You must depend on the source of 
supply for the quality of the seed used. High 
Quality Timothy Seed is a specialty with us. 
Salzer’s Northern Grown Timothy has a national 
reputation for productivity, reliability and purity. 
Our immense business is the result of our ability 
to meet the needs of the most critical and exact- 
ing farmers. 

Potatoes— <A specialty with us. Grown in the 

2at Eagle Valley and Red River districts. Salzer 

eed Potatoes are the accepted standard every- 

where. They have a national reputation for big 
yields. 

Oats—Sow Salzer Seed Oats and you are sure 
to get the largest possible yields. Salzer Strains 
have reputations for extreme hardiness and de- 
pendability. We have an oat for practically 
every condition of soil. 

Corn—Salzer Corn is favorably known the 
country over for its remarkably robust seed life. 
Noted for big yields and early maturity. All 
strictly high altitude seed. Wide range of va- 
ricties. 

Alfaita—Grown in the hich altitude of the 
Northwest, the hardiest, purest strains obtain- 
able. Free from dangerous weed seeds. More 
, a fulfills all state seed laws. Buy Salzer A 

a. 





Send Postcard for Our 164-page Catalog 
(40 Pages in Actual Colors). Everything 
. in Garden and Field Seeds 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED C@ 
America’s Headquarters for Seeds 
Box 122, La Crosse, Wis. 




















ST HE EXTRA YIELD 


5, PAYS THE COST 


Your Seed Corn need not cost you 
a cent, if you plant seed bred up 
for bigger yields and better quality. 


Last year, quality was disregard- 
ed. The nation’s corn crop had to 
be assured and anything that would 
grow was planted. 





This year it’s different. No need of being sat- 


ished with thirty-five to forty-five bushels of run-out corn per acre, 
when you might as well have seventy-five to one hundred bushels 
with the same land and labor by planting bred-up seed. 


Seed Corn breeding has been our specialty for thirty years. We 


have originated and improved, big yielding and early maturing varieties suitable 
for all conditions of the Northwest. 


Get our new illustrated catalog. Describes all the varieties we grow also 


everything in Seed Grains, Grasses, Garden Seeds and Nursery Stock. 


A post card brings the book and special! blue figure price list. Write today. 


F‘armer Seed & Nursery Company 


120 First Ave... FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 











DICKINSON’S 


PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 
if Your Local Dealer Cannot Furnish This Brand 
WRITE 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 




















EVERGREENS 


38 Hardy Tested Varieties 
Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect buildings, crops, stock, 
gardens andorchards. Hill’s Evergreens 


are Nursery grown and hardy every- 

where. Hill’s verareen book. iNustrated 

in colors, = free. rite today. World’s largest 
gTowers, . 1855. 


©. WILL MURSERY ©Ou CUNDER, tLL1oss 
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Grow More Clover 


T pays to grow clover. 


Even at high prices for seed, the 


cost per acre is small compared with the rich returns. 


Clover is one of the best high-protein feeds for all stock. 


stores fertility to the land. It isa foundation crop of profitable, 


It re- 


diversified agriculture and fits into the rotation better than 


other leguminous crops. 


As a supplement to corn it is needed 
to balance feeding rations. 


Clover is a good crop to raise this year because of the profit in 


dairying and stock raising. 


Dairy products and meat are short 


the world over. Increases in herds demand hay and pasture. 
Present high prices for feed indicate the value of increasing the 


clover crop on your farm. 


For the heaviest growth, the cleanest land, and the greatest re- 
turns, it is necessary to sow the best seed obtainable. 


Northrup, King & Co.’s clover seed is carefully selected, thor- 
oughly recleaned, and tested for purity and germination. It is 
backed by a reputation for thirty-five years of fair dealing. If 
you buy Sterling, Northland, or Viking brand seed, you can de- 


pend upon it. 


Sold by dealers throughout the Northwest. 
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NEVADA, IOWA 
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in April in perfect condition. 
1.9: Sonderegger’sSummerBall- 
stds head Cabbage is unsurpassed 
as akeeper. An al!-summer variety. 
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MINNESOTA GROWN 


RED CLOVER, TIMOTHY | °°: 


and Alsike Mixed , 
AND OTHER NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS thy 


Wr for free ie and our freig 
price list 
NORTHERN F IELD SEED Co. 
Winona, Minnesota 
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BOSSERMAN SEED CO.. “Murray, Iowa. 
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8%, quality A. No. 1. price 
1. Only 64.00 Dele tres 
k. M. MIEBEL & SON, 





Arbela, Mo. Fr. 





picked. Guaranteed 95¢ or better. Tipped, shel- 
led and sacked 04.25 per ba. f. o. b Dallas Center, la. | guaranteed. Shipped on 10 days approva 
Dallas Center, lowa. | JONES BROS., Box 215. Seaton, 111. 
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we weren't to get work. So our bos 
us. The whole district is closed to: 
have been blacklisted,” explained 
lawney. 

“And we're busted,” added his n 

Elliot was always free-handed 
haps he felt just now unusually 
thetic toward these victims of th 
handed methods of Macdonald. Fr 
pocket he took a small leather p 
gave a piece of gold to eacn of th 

“Just a loan to carry you fora 
days till you get something to 
suggested. 


Northrup demurred, but after 
pressure accepted the accomwmod 
“I pay you soon back,’ he pron 
Trelawney la ughe d recklessly. 
been drinking. ‘‘You bet. Me, t 
His companion flashed a look 


ing at him and explained that th 
going down the river to look for w 
side of the district. 

Suddenly Trelawney broke loose 
gan to curse Macdonald with a bit 
tat surprised the government 
What struck him most, tho, was 
vious anxiety of Nar ene ey p to q 

tner and to gloss over what 

Thinking of it later, Gordo 











dered why the Dane, “who had 
ause to hate Macdonald as the 

should be at such pains to smoot! 

the man and explain away his thre 
E 


ot bought an automatic revol 
ext morning, and a box of cartridg 
was not looking for trouble, but 





tended to be prepared for it when ¢: 


came looking for him. With a 
was a fair shot, but he lacked ex; 
with the revolver. In the aftern 
walked out of town and practiced 
ing at tin cans for a half an hou: 
his way back he met Peter Pag 

The engineer came straight to t! 
ject in his mind. 

“Selfridge came to see me last 
He told me about the trouble betw 
ind Macdonald, Gordon. You mus 
own till he cools down. Macdena 
bad man with a gat.” 

“Is he?” 

“You can drop down the river or 
ness for a few weeks. After a whi 

His friend looked at him coolly 


but I’m not going to. Where do vw 
this stuff about me being a quitter 

Peter laid a hand on his shoulder 
look here, Gordon, Don’t be a } 
foolhardy. Duck! I'm your friend 


“You're his, too, aren't you?” 

“Yes, of course, but—” 

“All right. Tell him to duck! T 
be no trouble of my making. Bi 
starts any, I'll be there. Macdonal 
not own the earth, you know. I'v 
sent up here by Uncle Sam on bu 
and you can bet vour last dollar ! 
on the job till I'm thru.” 


“Of course you've got ta finis 
job But it doesn't all have to b 
right here. Just for a week or two 





“Tell your friend something elx 
you're on the subject. If J dron h 
scot-free because he is interferins 
me in my duty I'll put Selfridge 

tand to pnove it But if he shou 


his last chance for getting th 


donald claims patented would be 
The public would raise such a how 
the administration would have to 
vour friend and the Gutt hild 
board to sav If I ow ti 
} Macdonald knows it. §S stands 
} ther w ag 
g ew t 
} t vas s 2 x V 
' 
i 
i 
| s 
i 1 
i 
| . 
} I 
le 
.s k t vo 
} . 
wh 
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t eve 54 
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¢ Ve \fa 
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} ++ ‘tT + ? 
t i 5 ed, 
dulo 
| Ssayvs € | ing 7 ine 
| m from me that he lies Your 
' to bring her. Meteetse i he cam 
| . . 
i boat together He s wit 
; your house when she told her stor 
j ing to save his hide. No chance 
| Elliot isn’t a liar, When he 
lidn't bring the woman, that satis 
I know he didn’t do it,”’ insisted 
stiffly 





“Different here. 
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‘ bringing her except him? No- 
bod se your brains, Peter. He takes 
the boat down the river. He comes 
pack the next one. She comes back, 
t00 € ouldn't figure I'd be at your 
yous } they showed up there to tell 
nm That's where Mr. Elliot slipped 
“3 is of erent from Self- 
ridg ie had something to say. So he 
si - 

4 s have changed, Mac. You can't 
hoo wn this young fellow without 
seh ali kinds of trouble. First thing 
om the claims. The administration 
wo you like a hot potato if you 
aid ng like that. Sheba would never 
ve u again Your friends would 
now their hearts it was murder. You 
MT nald’s "jaw clamped. “Then let 
him out That’s my last word to 
him. — 

CHAPTER 16—AMBUSHED. 

Col Macdonald, in miner’s boots and 
eordu! working suit, stood beside his 
horse, With one arm thrown carelessly 

ts rump. He was about to start 
n-Mile Creek Camp, with twenty- 
indred dollars in the saddlebags 

1e men there. 
was talking with him. ‘She is 
rung and fine spirited. Of course it was 
agreat shock to her. She had been ideal- 
y But I think she is beginning 
stand things better. At any rate, 
she < not hate you any more. Give the 




















1ink will—be reasonable?” 
iget hed the pattern she was 
¢ in the soft ground beside the 
uk with the ferrule of her um- 
Her eyes met his frankly. 
But I'm sure of one 
be reasonable, as you 

l are reasonable.”’ 

“y ean—Elliot?” 

“y She likes him very much. Do 
you t when the Indian woman 
‘ i Sheba not to listen to her 

“5 s he had spent his 














€ her here,’”’ sneered 
in’t Gordon is a splendid fel- 
woulkdn’t lie,”” answered Diane, 
d one thing is sure—if you lay 
him for this, it will be fatal 
ith § .. She will be thru with you.”’ 
Ma ld had thought of this before. 
coming to him from several 
es that he could not afford 
iesire to wipe this meddle- 
official from his path. He 
sulky promise. 
I'll let him alone. Peter 
to the saddle, he spurred his 
tered away. With a little 
sn ane watched his flat, muscular 
ba the arrogant set of his strong 
sho s There was not his match in 
the ry, she thought, but sometimes 


ould manage him 

















His of the problem that 
had int He rode abstract- 
edly, so that he was at the lower ford of 
th almost before he knew it. A 

thicket straggled down to the op- 
posit ink of the stream on both sides of 

T rse splashed thru the ford and 
y ttle rise beyond with a rush. 
Ju e reaching the brow of the hill, 

1 stumbled and fell. As its rider 

idlong, he caught a glimpse of a 

taut across the path. 

ld, shaken by the fall, began 

rise From the shadows of the 

yvushes two stooping figures 

him He threw up an arm to 

the club aimed at his head, but 

acce d only in breaking the force of 
the As he staggered back, stunned, 

a bul glanced along his forehead and 

furrow thru the thick hair. A 
roke of the club jarred him to 

‘“ 

T s mind was not clear, his body 
tomatically the instinct that 
close with his assailants. He 

j forward and gripped one, wrest- 

ling him for the revolver. Vaguely 

he yy the sharp, jagged shoots of 

Pa t the second man was beating his 

head t a club. The warm blood 

Tip] 1 his hair and pra e his eves. 
x shaken, he yet managed to get 

ver from the man who had it. 
s his last effort. He was too far 
ise it. A blow on the forehead 
m unconscious to the ground, 





ym a do: wounds. 
way back from Seven-Mile Creek 











;ordon Elliot rode down to the 
f the du: he was almost upon 
t fore the robbers heard him. For 
an nt the two men stood gazing at 
br he at the tragedy before him. 
Or men moved toward his horse. 

there!’ ordered Gordon, sharply, 


hed for his revolver. 
—it was the miner Northrup 
r Elliot, and the field agent 








e ther moment, and he was being 
Gagsed from the saddle. What happened 
next never clear to him. He knew 
Yat both of the bandits closed in on him 
tnd t he was fighting desperately 
fainst odds. The revolver had beer 


Mock: from his hand and he fought with 
“are s just as they did. wice he 


pti s lungs in a cry for help. 
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SENT ON 
REQUEST 












on 
ever published, 


you money and make you money, 


D. B. GURNEY, Pres., 


220 Gurney Square 








Bugs 


I get thousands of letters from my customers every year. 
are not Bugless, because they have bugs on the vines, but they also say that the bugs do not seem to eat the 
vines, and after staying a short time they leave and get on the other potatoes and eat them up. 
first bugs of the se: ason commence to show themselves, you will probably see them lay their eggs on the 
In nine ht indre d and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, 
‘room there and get their meals elsewhere.” 


Yield Up to 300 Bushels Per Acre 


T have been getting many letters this year telling me that the Bucless Potatoes were yielding 300 
bushels per acreand more. This proves that the Bugless is a wonderful potato. 
free from bugs, butitis alsoa bi; g producer. 
hest market prices, 


Bugless Vines, but this is about as far as they go. 
they do not harm the Bugless Vines a particle, 


Don’t fail 
——~ to get my 
ALeS me Er 
a 
At A oe . 2 i alog. It’ 
aoe 


It’s — 
the most \ 
com- 
plete book 
and Nursery Stock 


Get it now by all means, It will save 


Gurney Seed and Nursery Co. 
Yankton, S. D. 


They simply *‘ 


table, 


15 Lbs. Bugless Potatoes... .$1.50 
60 Lbs. Bugiess Potatoes.... 3.50 
300 Lbs. Bugless Potatoes... .15.00 


FREE 


earliest of all potatoes. Order now. 


Use the coupon. 


GURNEY'S. | 


BUGLES 
POTATO 


Practically Immune From Bugs 


M“< now famous Bugless Potatoes are being grown almost exclusively on thousands of 
farms, because they outyield and outsell other potatoes. Not only do they make more 
money for the farmers who grow them, but they save money and work by being almost 
immune to bugs. They really are a Bugless Potato. 


Do Not Stay on Busgless Vines 


Some of these letters say that my Bugless Potatoes 


It is not only practically 
My Bugless Potatoes are very popular sellers, and almost 
They are firm and solid clear through, and their mealy ° 
white inside has a flavor so delicious that you can’t seem to be able to eat enough, 


One Potato Makes Meal for Family of Four 


Last year I gave a friend of mine eight potatoes. 


These potatoes were prize winners, and varied 
in size from 2 lbs. up to over 3 Ibs. apiece. 


My friend told me that he took them home, 
POTATO for dinner that day. 
ENOUGH FOR A FAMIL 


THIS ONE POTATO WAS PLENTY 
Y OF FOUR, and my friend said they all ate 
large helping because they certainly were the most delicious potatoes they had ever tasted. 


Grow Bugless Potatoes This Year 


of Bugless Potatoes this year, and you can forget your potato bug 
Try them out for yourself and see how big and solid they are. 
yu cook some of them and put them on the 


And when 
watch the family go for 
I warn you beforehand, that if you try them once, you'll never grow 


With every order of my Bugless Potatoes of sixty pounds or over, 
I will include five pounds of my White Harvest Potatoes, the 


When the 


and 


an extra 


Read these letters from my customers: 
i, Yar ke 


Guerney Seed & Nursery ( 

ton, 8. D., 

Gentlemen: I find the 
Potato one of the 
have discarded all others for 
is a magnificent cropper at 
very best eating quality y 
about 10 or 12 tons 


truly, A. B. 


Guerney Seed & Nursery C 
ton, 8. D., 

Gentlemen: I have been 
your Bugless Potat 
two years, and find they are 
all around potato 

part. of 


C. LOR 





best to grow 


1d of the 


per ¢ 
RE \MSBOT TOM. 


growing 
es for the 
the best 


the 
Yours truly, 

















Buglesa 
and 
it. It 


3s here 
‘Y ours 


, Yanke 


last 


for this 
ste .“ 


ENCE: 
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of Bugless Potatoes, 


Name 


MAIL TH IS COUPON 


D. B. Gurney, Pres., Gurney Seed and Nursery Co. 
220 Gurney Square, Yankton, S. D. 


Enclosed please find $.............+. 


If no money enclosed just send me your big 160-page 


for which send me ........... 
1919 Catalog. 
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OD SEEDS 


=: GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 





I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 


Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lil, 


Seed Corn 


Sack picked, hanger dried, bred for yield and 
maturity. Germination 95 to 100%. Shipped on 
12 days approval. Seed corn book free on request. 


KENT CAMPBELL, La Harpe, Ill. 

















‘“lowa 103” Seed Oats. 


Iowa College oat, proven highest ylelder, 9c bu., 
bags free. Write for price car lots “Perley’s 
Mongol Soy Beans. bu. F. E. JAMISON, 
OAKVILLE, LOWA. 





SEED CORN FOR SALE 


Several years ago purchased from Towa the 
champion sends oy bu. at the price of $175.00; 
the Champion bu. of the world at $111.00; 10 ears 
$71.00; 30 ears at $30.00; 30 ears at $37.00; all sweep- 
stake corn. I have now 1.000 bu. of the best seed 
corn I ever raised. Write for catalog and prices at 
once. 


EVERGREEN FARMS 


Cc. L. Passmore Prop... Prophetstewn, Ill. 


PURE BRED SEED CORN 


HOUSE DRIED. 

Retd’s Yellow Dent, White Dent, Boone Co. Early 
Yellow Dent, for northern planters. Shipped in 
ear, in sealed boxes All corn shipped, your ap- 
proval. Send for Seed Corn Book, it tells it all. 
Don’t wait, do it now. 


Grand Prairie Seed Farm 
Bushton, Coles county, IUlinois. 


CLOVER and TIMOTHY *6z:: 


Value Known--Investigate. 
ny on Tinoth mixed--the finest grass 
y and pasture. pest seeding you ean make, grows 
everywhere. You will save 1-8 on your seed bill by 
writing for free sample, circular and big Co-operative 
ee ee ield Seeds, all kinds. Write toda: 
Mutual Seed Co. Dept 0, 


ALFALFA 











c.. +47 





GOOD, recleaned, not Irrigated 
seed. Write for samples& prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans 





Guaranteed Genuine 


rimim Alfalfa 


DOES NOT WINTERKILL 


ree heavy cutti: per season, hay of high 
Requires less seed t obtain a stand. Lym 

grown on any farmable land, Booklet, testimon 
Place AN earty to avoid dis 


N, Grimm Aitaita 
Excelsior, md Original Home of Gr 


est feeding wip. 


nan's Grimm can 


ials and seed i 


appointmen 


introducer, 
imm Alfalfa, 





LOVE 


Buy now le we can save at — 


pads mniny —— in Bes’ Guaran 


Pure lowa pO nee and 
pa be uckhorn free. Also Timothy, 
Sweet C jover, ‘Alfalfa, all farm seeds at 
wholesale prices saving big money. Write 
—o pant t 5 bas = you get our reduced 


catalog. 
aa a. ‘BERRY ty SEED GO. Box 104 





CLARINOA, IOWA 





Famous 
IOWA 


Iowa soil 


105 


ble to lodge. Finestof all for a ca 
crop. Have only a limited supply 
own crop. Guaranteed recleaned 


treated for smut. My special price 


A heavy ylelder, straw not lia- 


OATS 


The great 
oats for rich 


95° 


Roland, lowa 


tech 
My 
and 





SKROMME SEED CO., Dept. 200, 
Red clover, 


SEED. bushel Writ 


MARTIN HUBER, 


recleane 
for 


sd at 825.00 per 
quantity price. 
Blakesburg, lowa. 
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1 
Thi 
that was in s I . 
t} =~ = \ \s re 
fig Ip of the do r to 
pus } hat was <« wding 
close t } Lv - ad 
his <« back to the wild 
scenes fe. Sometimes 
ewore he nade < et, 
dead ilw s his talk was 
crisp nd ¢ 1 i vigorous Nx ng 
foul slimy ne » the face in those 
ho of uncor ous ibbling 

e ak or had en & rnd when 
he s vy the we s. He we ike 
no pre s 

He mighty si man. Tl its are 
ce d t! ham: 4 Ss have 
tar 3 hy ’ wy } 1¢ Ww c nv- 
body but M lonald, I would give him 
a cl ., he 1 1 Diane e le im 
the morning to get breakfast. B Mae- 
conald has tremend Vitality. Of co . 
if he ves it will be beca\ M ot 
brought him in So soor 

Gordou walked with the doctor far 

as the hotel A brown, thin, leathery man 
undraped himself from a chair in the 
lobby when Elliot opened the door He 
was officially known as the chief of po- 
lice of Kusiak Incidentally, he consti- 
tuted the whole police force, Generally 
he was referred to as Gopher Jones, on 
account of his habit of spasdomic pros- 


pecting 
“I got to put vou under arrest, Mr. El- 










lfot,”” he explained 

The 1lers n é otel drew <« Se 

“What for?’ den ad Gordon, sur- 
prised 

‘Noe thinks x r >? é I 
reckon.” 

Th field agent was s tled Yo 
meat Macdonald?” 

The brown mar hewed his uld ste id 
ily “You done guessed 

“That's absurd ou know Wh ev 
dence have you got 

“First off, you'd had him 
It was common talk and 
Mac met, guns were You 
bought an automatic ‘ the 
Seattle and Kusiak Emporium two days 
ago. You was seen practicing with it.” 

“He had threatened me.” 

“You want to be careful what you say, 
Mr. Eltiot It will be used against vou 
Furthermore, you was seen talking with 
Trelawney and Northrup Money passed 






from you to them.” 
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¢ able to get ar 
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of experience 
leaves the Ferris 
Hardy, big-rooted, 


good trees this year 













Taise prices—just as ot n 
‘Ferris ete atest | Nursery Stock NOW. 


Windbreak Evergreens 


RANTEED TO GROW 





I've put in a good many 
ll as other nursery stock). And 
I've gained goes in 


nursery rows. Spler 
est grown anywhe 


nursery. I sell you evergreens that will grow. Bese Buch Pree, Gs per our special ai 5 90 
several-times transplanted trees from my own versary offer. Post paid. 

idid, symmetrical, thick-foliaged trees—ihe fine A 
re. And every buyer protected by my straight- BARGAIN NO. 2 


u 


are 


ly 


now—Ferris Guaranteed Evergreens, 


nquali 


contains in Eve mgroenn, Fruit Trees, Berries and Flowers. High 
quality my ay ion’t 
let snother day pass without writing 








AT PRICES THAT WILL NEVER BE 
MADE AGAIN. ORDER NOW 


Whatever you need in Nursery Stock—Fruit Trees, Berry Plants 
or Flowers—the_ time to order them is right now, while I can save 5 ~ 
the cost, and offer you at these liberal savings the ve Ty choicest stock u 
whe grown right here in my own nursery and under 
It's "stock I ee — oa i war, aetore the os 
My next lot of nursery stock will cost me a lot more to produce. That means I’! 
Ronn > - . ther growers and dealers did months ago. Don’t miss this chance—don’t t ah 


That’s What | Mean 
When I Say 
“BARGAINS” 


BARCAIN No. 1 £°: 
10 to 16 Inches, bed ran + a 
spach 705 a in healthy conditi on. 8 als 















years learning how to raise evergreens 
every bit of knowledge an 
raising of each tree that 










nto the 






atonce you 








Great Victory Orchard 
17 Trees Beitions. 2 6 
ny. 3N,W. 


& great shortage of 
grower or dealer who 
like next year you won't be 

Be on the safe side—order 


FREE Y 


fied guarantee. There’s 
I don’t know of a single 
yund. And it looks 
for love or money. 










TH ANNIVERSARY, 


Fifty years, in the nursery business 
versary 



























—Golden / ~that’s what 
ir. 1g 
one of the 
Ameri 
- ba cus 
y ppreciatic . 
n€ ore th o od ~ 
tion, Vv bler Ko pee tree aa “per Anniv 
hite and Rlue fer. 
Bushes, Red and White BARGAIN No. & 





Spirea and Snowball, cho 
of any “or all, free as explained in my Free 
Catalog. 


WRITE FOR MY NEW 1919 CATALOG 


No farmer can afford, to be without this new Ferris Catalog, the 

most interesting, complete and importané Nursery Catalog 
published. Gives the very information you need about plantin 

and growing, best varieties to select for your locality, etc. sae 
most important of all are the hundreds of wonderful Bargains ét 






Shrub Cx ion that agents wor 
$ This s ec 3 


ok 
you sete ‘parcel Soet orepai , for 


Everbearing Sirawberries 
Bargain Prices 
Greatest berry ever produced 
to bear first year, clear up 
catsiog and see my special Bar ge 











tock all at prices that eave you 60°; 
for this bargain catalog. 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY CO. 


205 BRIOCG STREET 


HAMPTON - SOWA 








STRA WBERRI ES 


FoR St, 00 Herc iy. st strong plants that % 
OT rieties . ‘ 
of fine, large, pny > deli. fa berries ‘ 
Little care requir tor big pr odpetion 
regularly at 100 for $2.50. Order today Rak for fia 






aon, 






























The World Needs 
‘ Better Work ™) 


Our Tools Insure It. 


Save all the 
corn this sea- 
son—increase 
your corn crop 
— make more 
money by us- 
ing a system 
of cultivating in which the roots of 
the plants are not disturbed. 

Make a good seed-bed, well-pulver- 
ized, all hollows filled, plant good 
seed; follow with our cultivator 
according to directiens. 


THE TOWER CULTIVATOR 
Is Complete For All the Season. 


No other cultivator is needed. Easily han- 
dled; more acres can be cultivated per day 
than with other styles. Kills weeds. Resists 
dry or wet weather; brings earlier maturity. 
Take our advice as experts and you will 
grow more corn. Be sure when_you buy 
thatthe name TOWER is on the Cultivator 
Tongue. Write for. free booklet ‘ Reason- 
able Reasons Why.’ 


Manufactured only at Mendota, IIl. 


The J. D. Tower & Sons Co., 











9th St., Mendota, Il 


"*AX5i*" SELF-FEEDING HAY 
oyu APRESS 


, Fa 25 to 50% 


increase 
capacity 















**Money-Maker"* 
S$ cverywhere. 


Send for catalog of complete line of 
Belt and Motor Presses. Distrit 


came Rebincea & Co, 


OW A 108 Seed Oats recleaned and graded. 10 or 
more bu. 61.00 per bu. Burlapsacks and sample 
free. Clover Dale Farm, Keosauqua, lowa. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








394 Main St, Richmond, lod, 













best white comm & in existence. Matures in aipetedve days and will 
ett drouth and bad weather better than most » Will give b 

Li on thin land than any other Variety. The best « corn for manu 
ing purposes, and brings a premium in the large markets. Grows 
ceeds everywhere, from the extreme south to the north line of the corn 
Has a record of 215 bushels per acre by actual measure. Introduced by 
and grown from original stock since 1895. We have 5,000 bushels of the 
very choicest seed produced by the ear-to-row selection carried on during 
the last three years, Price is $5.00 per bushel, A wonderful bargain in seed 
corn. Return vilege if not as represented. some le and descripti\ t 
log of Farm and Garden Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and Poultry Supplies, sen 


IOWA SEED COMPANY, Dept,30 DES MOINES, !OWA 
TEST YOUR 


Seed Gorn 


To neglect to test tl 
your financial suicide R . 
one of our Peer! 
Testers your corn cro 























assured. 
PICKED Testers are r 
rar styles and four si 





prepared to ship im 
Write for prices and f: 
ture en testing 


See, Bain Bree. Mfg. Co. 


ways. A Cedar Rapids. ts. 


ONION SEED 


SAC K 


FIELD SELECTED 


Between September 3d 
and October 7th 














Bred fer Yield and Early pemiateed 75} Red Giode trom the gros ‘ 
— consumer 8s the mid : 
~ ‘ é per profit. Guaranteed to grow . 

and OF more $2.60 per! Postage 


poun 
You had to take what you RHINARD PERGANDE, Otranto, lows. 








could get last year. Get STIS : 

busy. Order early. Save SCOTT’ Ss SOY BEANS. 
disappointment. We re- There is no legume that will bulid up nd 
turned thousands of dol- quicker and at the same time fu 





titles of feed rich in protein, either pl lante 


lars last year. be hogged down ur with the corn for silag & 
recommended by Ames Coliege Ask for = 
logue —oe “How To Know Good i 





M. SCOTT & SONS 














7 5 LEWIS SEED C0 650 sixth St. Marysville Onto. 
: ' . és 

The ( 

MEDIA, ILLINOIS FARM SEEDS_™ 

tainable. Ida Co. Yellow Dent, White K! e 

King seed corn. lowa 103, Conqueror, Go on 

oats. Oderbrucker barley. Price list, 5 on 

= | request. SQUARE DEAL SEED “PARM. 

IELD SEEDS—Clover: Medium, Mammoth. ALLEN JOSLIN. Prop. Holstein, fow*: 





Alfalfa and Sweet. Timothy, Timothy 
lowa 103, Kherson. Barley: Wiscon 
ein Pedigreed, Manechuri. Corn: Silver Mine, Silver 
King. Dwarf Essex Rape. Cane Seed. Samples and 
prices on request. Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, Ja. 


Alsike, 
and Aleike. Gates 





Six standard highest 


Seed Corn varieties, Also home crow? 
clover seed. Shipped on approval. Write for ca‘ s!06 
} Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, I/linol*- 
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“t gave them a loan of ten dollars each 

because they were broke. Is that crim- 

; demanded Gordon, angrily. 

That’s your story. You'll git a chance 
ll it to the jury, I shouldn't wonder. 





to ; : ~ 
Mebbe they'll believe it. You never can 
tell 

“Believe it! Why, you muttonhead, I 
found him where he was bleeding to death 


and brought him in.” 
it’s what I heard gay. Kinder queer, 


t, you happened to be the man that 


ail sen 
found him” 

“Nothing queer about it. I was riding 
ty from Seven-Mile Creek Camp.”’ Gor- 
& was exasperated, but not at all 
ak i 


“sg you was. While you was out at the 
ca you asked one of the boys how big 
the pay-roll would be.” 

s that prove I was planning a hold- 
p* Isn*t that the last thing I would 
sked if I had intended robbery?” 
n't ask me. I ain’t no psychologist 
All I know is you took an interest in the 
ank-roll on the way.” 

“I'm here for the government, investi- 
gating Macodnald. I was getting infor- 
mat earning my pay. Can you under- 
gtand that?’’ 

Gopher chewed his cud impassively. 
“Sure 1 can, and I been earning mine. By 
the way, how come you to be beat up so 
bad, Mr. Elliot?” 

“T had a fight with the robbers.”’ 

“Sure it wasn’t with the robbed. That 
gplit lip of yours looks to me plumb like 
Mac's John Hancock.” 

Elliot flushed angrily. “Of 
ntend to believe me guilty— 


rf 


course if 


you 
“ «Now, there ain*t no manner o’ use in 
gsttin’ het up, young fellow. Mebbe you 
did it; mebbe you didn’t. Anyhow, you'll 
gimme that gat you been totin’ these 
jast few days.”’ 

Gordon’s hand moved toward his hip. 

hen he remembered. 

“T haven’t it. I left it—” 

“You left it at the ford—with one shell 
emp! That’s where you left it,” inter- 
rupt the officer. 

“Ye I fired at Northrup as he rushed 
a tme.”’ 


“Um-huh,” assented Jones, impuden un- 








belic his eye. “At Northrup or at 
Macdonald?” 

“¥ t do you think I did with the 
money, then? Did I eat it?” 

“N so you could notice it. Since you 
put it to me flat-foot, you gave it to your 
par s. You didn’t want it. They did. 
The ve got the horse, too—and they’re 
hi g tl high spots to make-their get- 
awa 

E was locked up in the flimsy jail 
wit akfast. He was furious, but 
as | i up and down the narrow beat 
beside the bed his anger gave way to 
anx Surely the Pagets could not be- 
lie had done such a thing. And 
She wou she accept as true this 
we f ircumstantial eviden that 
wa g up against him? 

] ll be explained so easily. And 
yet—t facts fitted like links of a chain 
i le 1 him. He went over them one 
kt » The babbling tongue of Selfridge 


that d made common gossip of the im- 


per g tragedy in which he and Mac- 
do vere the principals—his purchase 
of t 1tomatic—his public meeting with 
two nown enemies of the Scotchman, 
during which he had been seen to give 
them money—his target practice wifh the 
‘volver—the unhappy chance that 

‘en him out to Seven-Mile Creek 

the very day of the robbery—his 
iestions of the miners—even the 

g of the body by him. All of these 

d with the hypothesis that his 





in crime were to escape and bear 
the blame while he was to bring the body 
back to town and assume innocence. 
Paget was admitted to his cell later in 
the morning by Gopher Jones. He shook 
hands with the prisoner. Jones retired. 
“Tough luck, Gordon,” the engineer 





ia 

\ does Sheba think?’ asked the 
young man, quickly. 

“wi haven’t told her you have been 
afrested I heard it only a little while 
ago 

\ Diane?” 

¥ she knows.”’ 
aM demanded Gordon, brusquely. 
Pete ‘kked at him in questioning sur- 
pris Well what?" He caught the 
me gz of his friend. ‘“‘Try not to be an 
ass rdor Of course she knows the 
Chars ridiculoue.”’ 

Tr hip dropped from the young man’s 
shor ; “Good old Diane! I might 
ay own,” he said, with a new cheer- 

I k you might have,” agreed Peter, 
aryl By the way, have you had any 
breakfact?” 
ay No And I'm hungry, come to think 
a _have something sent in from the 

“How's Macdonald?” 

., He's alive—and while there’s life 
‘ere's hope.” 

Go A news of the murderers?” asked 
zOrcdor 

i * are combing the hills for them. 
fhe e a pack-horse from a truck gar- 
ener up the valley. It seems they bought 
an outfit for a month yesterday—said 
7 were going prospecting.” 


talked for a few minutes longer, 

















mainly on the question of a lawyer and 
the chances of getting out on bond. Peter 
left the prisoner in very much better 
spirits than he had found him. 

(To be continued) 


Fresh From the Country 


- IOWA. 
Dickinson County, (mw) Towa, Feb. 34d. 
—We were favored with good crops of 











everything in this section last year, but 
there has been considerable dissatisfac- 
tion with the prices received at times. 
As nearly as I can find out, there was 


quite a reduction in the number of sows 
bred far spring farrow, as a result of the 
government’s failure tO make good its 
price guarantee last fall. Also the late- 
ness of the announcement of the Febru- 
ary price was the direct cause of market- 


ing many hogs which were light weight 
and unfinished, which, coupled with our 
inability to get cars, also leaves many 
hogs which are ready for market in the 
feeders’ hands. Farmers generally are 
unable to understand the late sudden drop 
in the market for grain and produce, 
when, so they are being told, the world 


is erving for food. There is a general 
feeling that it is unfair to them after 
they have so liberally supported the gov- 
ernment, that the Food Administration 
should aid in forcing lower prices for 
products raised under war conditions and 
at a highly increased cost of production, 
and especially as long as there is no pros- 
pect of any immediate decrease in ‘the 
cost of things we must buy or the labor 
we employ. In the past twenty-five days 
corn on our jocal market has dropped 
from $1.38 to about $1. Farmers are in- 
disposed to market at the present prices. 
One local elevator disposed of the shelled 
corn on hand (at a boss) to local feeders, 
and is now practically empty. Butter-fat 
dropped from 68 to 36 cents, eggs from 
68 to 35 cents. Hay is rather scarce. Clo- 
ver sells at $20 to $25, mixed and timothy 
at $15 to $18. Cows have sold at sales 
for from $80 to $120, so the man who is 
milking cows is literally ‘“‘stung”’ at pres- 


ent. I belieev, however, that this con- 
dition will not last long. As a director 
of our county farm bureau, I am much 


interested in the State. Federation of 
Farm Bureaus, and hope it offers a solu- 
tion of the problem of farm organization, 
and that it will speedily be put into work- 
able condition. I am ready with my 
heartiest coijperation. I am also heartily 
in accord with your idea of a Farmers’ 
University, because the organized farm- 
ers will need men with such an education 
for leaders, and I am hoping for the 
cess of this movement.—Francis 
Delaware County, (ec) Iowa, 


suc- 
Johnson 


Feb. 1st 


Not amy cattle on feed in this part of the 
county. Quite a good many hogs here yet 

minable to get cars to ship them. No 
carn for sale. A good crop, but all used 
by raisers. Some oats and barley left for 
sale. Plenty of rough feed for home use; 
not much for sale.—Fred Traver 


Greene County, (c) Iowa, Feb. 


Our spring-like weather disappeared in a 


regular old-fashioned snowstorm on the 
2d and 38d of this month. There were 
buds on the maple trees, and the cherry 
trees also were threatening to ‘burst into 
bloom. A @ood many farmers are selling 
their hogs this month Not much corn 
being sold or delivered in the market. 
About six inches of snow fell here the 
past week. Some are vaccinating their 


hogs, as some are ill with influenza. Hogs 


are $15 to $16.35 per cwt. Several farms 
have sold at $250 to $300 per acre, with 
modern improvements. Farmers were 


plowing as late as January 26th, as no 


frost was in the ground, and they were 
grading roads in parts of the county.— 
E. B. 


ILLINOIS. 

McDonough County, (w) Ill, Feb. 7th.— 
Wheat looking good. Ground has not been 
frozen hard at any time this winter. Some 
are tiling: some are breaking Pro- 
duce markets have all gone to 
Butter-fat, 36 cents; eggs, 38 cents. 
ty-six cents for butter-fat is not the 
cost for producing it, and I think 
will not be as many cows milked 
been.—W. E. Callfhan 
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pieces. 
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MISSOURI. 


Webster County, (s) Mo., Feb. Ist 
Just a few notes from Webster county. 
The weather and soil have been ideal for 


plowing the past two weeks, and farmers 


have taken advantage of it in plowing 
for oats and corn. Wheat never looked 
more promising than now. All of the 
wheat is a good stand: most of will 
average 110 per cent. Feed of all kinds 
is searce and high in price. Hay from 


$20 to $30 per ton; bran, $2.40; corn, $1.50; 
cottonseed meal, $3.60. These prices, with 
butter-fat at 36 cents, hardly agree: but 
we will have to take our medicine. It is 
about time the farmers were organizing 
for self-protection. While what we sell 
keeps coming down, the things we buy 
keep on soaring. Labor also still keeps 
on the top of the ladder. Prospects don’t 
look very promising just now for the 
farmers.—J. C. Preston. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., Feb. 7th.— 
We had a white Christmas and New Years 
and real cold weather the first week in 
January, after which it cleared off warm, 
and since then we have had an open, 
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back this loan at 6° interest. 
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booklet. 
M. E. THORNTON 


Supt. of Colonization 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


910 First St. E. Calgary, Alberta 


~ TUCURAUAEGEUGUEATEUUEOROVEUOUTEUE EUCLA UREDOUUORADEOUUUUOUATOUOUIEDITUAUTELETE “Sere? 


Get Your Farm Home from 
the Canadian Pacific 


HE Canadian Pacific Railway offers a won- 

derful opportunity to own a farm, achieve 
independence and grow rich in Western Can- 
It offers you farm lands on the rich 
prairies of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta for eleven to thirty dollars an acre, 
or irrigated land up to fifty dollars an acre. 


Twenty Years to Pay 


You pay down 10%. Then you have no payment on the 
principal until the end of the fourth year; then fifteen 
podem Interest is 6%. 


$2,000Loantothe Farmer 
Loans are made to approved set- 
tlers on irrigated farms—with no 
security except the land itself— 
up to $2,000 in improvements. 
You have twenty years to pay 


Why This Offer Is Made 
The Canadian Pacific is not a real 
estate dealer, in the ordinary 
Its pros- 
perity depends upon the prosper- 
ity of the settlers along its lines 
To get good settlers 
and to make them keep prosper- 
ous, it offers terms and assistance 
which would otherwise be impos- 


The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way will not sell you a farm 
until you have inspected it. 
To make this easy, special 
railway rates have been ar- 
ranged. Write for particu- 
lars and free illustrated 
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sible. And this offer applies to 
the wonderful prairie lands of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Man- 
itoba—the richest grain and stock 
land in North America. 45 bush- 
els of wheat, 100 bushels of oats 
per acre, are frequently produced 
on this land. Average crops ex- 
ceed any average elsewhere in 
America, 


Lands Under Irrigation 


In Southern Alberta the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has developed the 
largest individual irrigation un- 
dertaking on the American conti- 
nent. The irrigated lands are sold 
on thesame easy payment terms— 
prices range up to $50 an acre. 
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i M. E. THORNTON, 
| CANADIAN PACI 
| 910 First St. E., Calgary, Alberta 
| I would be interested in learning more 
about: 
() Irrigation farming in Sunny Alberta. 
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warm winter. It doesn’t take much feed 
to keep the stock in good shape, and they 
are wintering well. It looks like the Lord 
had ‘“‘tempered the wind to the shorn 
lamb.""” Wheat is still a 100 per cent crop. 
Lots of farms changing hands. Many land 
sales Stock hogs scarce and high. Milk 
cows the highest ever known. Butter, 40 
cents; eggs, 30 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 


NEBRASKA. 

(n) Neb., Feb. 4th.—An- 
the ist inst., but golder 
today. This was the warmest January 
here for years. Cattle in the feed yards 
are doing exceptionally well. Some few 
cases of influenza here, but not so seri- 
ous as some time past. The indications 
are that farm sales will be numerous in 
February. Land is selling at prices here 


Holt County, 
other warm rain 


that are attractive to the land owners, 
and land is changing hands at those 
prices Corn prices are from 10 to 15 
cents lower at the feed yards. Several 


carloads of hogs and cattle will be shipped 
from this part of Holt county. Hundreds 
of tons of hay shipped and to be shipped 
out of Holt county this winter. Eggs, 30 
cents per dozen; butter, 45 cents per 
pound.—Alex. R. Wertz 

KANSAS. 

Franklin County, (e) Kan., Feb. 8th.— 
Snowing this morning, after having lovely 
weather the past month. Wheat prospects 
never better, and a world of it sown in 
this state. Not much acreage left for 
corn. Corn is s and high, $1.65 by 
car tots; $1.80 in small quantities. Oats, 
65 cents. We just shipped in a carload of 
kafir at $3 per cwt. No pigs left to speak 
of in the county; a few here and there. 
A great many with influenza, and 
proving fatal in many cases. A good many 
selling out their farms; also a good many 
stock sales F. D. Everingham. 
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INDEX FOR 1918. 

The index of Wallaces’ Farmer for 1918 
will soon be ready for mailing. It is sent 
out only on request, and is supplied with- 
out charge to all subscribers who ask for 
it. Those who wish the index should file 
request at once by postal card or letter. 
If you have saved your papers for 1918, 
the index will enable you to at once refer 
to articles on any subject connected with 
farming or live stock. As an Illinois sub- 
scriber puts it: “The imdex helps me to 
get more from Wallaces’ Farmer.” A file 
of Wallaces’ Farmer for a year or two, 
with an index to go along with it. makes 
a valuable working lfbrary on the farm. 
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Brand new, never used. 
to you. 
we ship you an Oliver for free trial. 
ment down. Keep it or return it. If you want 
to own it, pay us only $3 per month. This is 
the greatest 
You save $43. Write today for full 









Gen .ae $100 Miver Typewriters now $57. 
Direct from factory 
And 


No pay- 


Not second-hand, not rebuilt. 


typewriter bargain on earth 
partic- 
ulars, including our 
book, ‘“‘The Typewriter 
on The Farm.’ Then 
we will send you an 
Oliver for free trial. 
Write now. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
3362 Oliver Typewriter Puidine 
Chicago, IH. (13.07) 














“The lowa Tractor for lowa Farmers” ) 


The choice of Iowa farmers because designed 
and proven successful for all general work 
on Iowa farms. No ears in traction 
wheels, six speeds instead of only two, all 
working parts protected from sand, dust 
and weather. Merosene burning. The very 
Best Equipment; Waukesha Motor, Per. 
fex Hadiator, Kingston Carburetor, 
Kiseman Ignition, 8. K. F. Self-Align- 
ing Ball Bearings. 

Your boy, your girl, your wife, can handle the 
trouble-proof National with absolute safety on 
hilly, rolling or stony ground. Works like an 
automobile. Easy to understand—mo special 
training necessary. Costs less than others 
and offers moreadvantages. In its Eighth 
successful year. Farmers everywhere and 
National dealers back our claim. ‘**The Na- 
tional is the Best-Built Tractor in 
America.” Find out what this tractor will 
save you and how much more work you can do 
with its help, Full Particulars Sent Promptly. 

NATIONAL TRACTOR COMPANY, 
808 Wainat St., Cedar Kapids, low 

~——Clip Coupon or Write Today 


yentlemen: 





Please send full particulars re- 
garding the National Tractor. I own...... acres 
OE cece secccecscs OMe 
Name..... 

TOWE, ds scticecene ee 
106 citincnanenbicnes adnan R.F. Diccccoesece 
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NE HUNDRED MILLION people in the United States must be 
fed. If you seriously desire to engage in agricultural work or stock 


raising, to better your living conditions provided you are already 
farming, there are 36,000 acres of land in the Lone Star State, 
which affords you, we believe, the greatest opportunity you 
have ever known. 





—— 











The owners of this-land, who cannot personally work it, believe it to 
be their duty, now that thousands of soldiers are returning to their homes, 
to offer as many as possible an opportunity to dig in the dirt, to procure 
profit from the soil, or to profit from live stock raising. They are ready to 
give you this opportunity, which might mean soldiers working in your pres- 
ent places, with you taking to the farm, if you are not already there. 


Do not misunderstand us; this is not a philanthropic offer. It is strictly 
a sound business proposition. We have the land, and want to sell it be- 
cause we cannot personally give it our attention. We can make such terms 
as will appeal to you. We guarantee the proposition to be a bona fide one. 
We want to hear from you only if you are sure you want a big farm, ora 
little farm, an irrigated farm, or a non-irrigated farm, a ranch for cattle, 
sheep or hogs—a home. 


The irrigation is from the headwaters of the Toyah Valley, and a large 
concrete reservoir recently completed, located in what is known as beauti- 
ful Toyah Valley, in the heart of the cattle raising section, tapped by the 
Texas & Pacific and Santa Fe railroads. As a farming and ranching propo- 
sition, it cannot be duplicated in this country. 


Actual receipts from Alfalfa production have averaged annually from 
$75 to $125 per acre during the past five years. Cotton and other crops 
have been producing from $60 to $150 per acre. 


It is entirely possible to purchase this land and pay for it in from two 
to four years out of the products of production. 


Look the Proposition Over at Our Expense 


We invite you to look the proposition over, and if purchase is made, we 
refund your transportation in full. Will sell all the land or any part of it. 
What is more attractive, and paying, than a combination irrigated farm and 
cattle ranch? 


In this wonderful valley there is always enough water for irrigation 
purposes, an excellent climate, and good society. You do not have to de- 
pend upon rainfall for a crop. Production is large, and it is well known that 
prices of farm products are high. Here you need a minimum of labor with 
a maximum of return. 


Are you interested? 


Balmorhea Land and Cattle Company 


BALMORHEA, TEXAS 


OR 
417 Postal Telegraph Bildg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LAND AUCTION) 


rtanity to buy a home of yourown, on very 
s, and to the highest bidder, consisting of 
improved and well located farms in 
county, 8. D., where corn and stock, 
th diversified farming, have proven it 
st and surest crop producing county in the 
nese farms will be described separately, 
on separate dates as follows; 
conveyance will be provided for, and pros- 
iyers will be taken care of at Brookings, 













yakm He. 1—160 acres, 4 miles northwest of 
A No. 1 farm; improvements consist 





Lm, 6 rooms, cement basement, barn 28x 
gs fe g house 20x30 feet, chicken house, fine 
wel yater with wind mill, land is gently rolling, 
with avy soil and tm fine shape, all fenced and 
cross ed with woven wire, and all tillable ex- 
cept S acres of fine grove. Termo, $2000 date of sale, 
gs March 1, 1920, balance to suit, at 53 per cent. 


acres, 7 miles northwest of 
Improvements consist of good 7-room 
n 40x50 feet, chicken house and granary. 
early level and is all tiled, with the best 
and is nearly all in crop, and is 
$3000 March 






4 
ij lays D 
black soil, 
ced. Terms $1000 date of sale, 

Balance to suit. 

“FARM No. 3—200 acres, 5 miles southeast of 
Estelline, S,D. Improvements consist of an 8-room 
arge barn, and granary, and chicken house, 
Land lays rolling, with heavy soil, and well 
fenced, 140 under cultivation, balance is in pasture 
Terms, €2000 date of sale, $1000 October 
Balance to suit. 

AKM No. 4—320 acres, 44 miles northwest of 
Bruce. 5. D. Improvements consist of a good, new, 
a house, and large barn, two-story granary, 

., good well and windmill and good grove. 
s gently rolling, with heavy soil, and nearly 
nder cultivation, and is nearly all fenced with 
Be “y woven wire, and cross fenced. Terms, $2000 
and $6000 March 1, 1920. Balance to suit. 







date of sale, 
ae No. 5—160 acres 4} miles southwest of 
Bate!! 5. D. Improvements consist of a nearly 


pew room house, with full cement basement, with 
water in house, hip-roof barn, with lean of 16 feet, 
new double corn crib and granary, with driveway in 
center, cood chicken house, and hog house, good wel! 
of water. Land lays gently rolling, with good, heavy 
soll, and nearly all under cultivation, and farm is all 
well fenced and cross fenced. Terms, $5000 date of 
gale. Balance to suit at 5 and 6 per cent. 

FARM Neo. G—5i2 acres, 6 miles from town. 
Improvements consist of a good 8-room house, base- 
ment barn 36x80 feet, lean on one side of 18 feet, 2 
granaries with basements %x36 feet, chicken house, 
basements of granaries used for hog houses, grove. 
Land Jays gently rolling, with heavy soil, about 400 
acres under cultivation, balance in pasture and hay, 
all fenced and cross fenced. Terms, $2000 date of 
sale, #6000 March 1, 1920. Balance to suit, at 5¢ and 
t ont 


Above farms will be sold on contract for deed, 
nich will be given March ], 1920, when settlement 
is made, interest from date of sale, where possession 
is given 
Farms Number 8 and 5 will be sold on Monday, 
1919 Farms Number 1, 2and 4 will be sold 
—— 4, 1919. Farm Number 6 will be sold 
. March 5, 1919. 
arin are offered by the owner and will be 
bout reserve. Any information may be had 
The Brookings Land & Lean Co., Brook- 
or Col. 8. H.Van Laningbam, Auctioneer, 
8. D. 


BROOKINGS LAND & LOAN GO., Inc., Clerk 
( 8. H. Van Laningham, Auctioneer 
BROOKINGS, ‘SOUTH DAKOTA 





















Information for 
Homeseekers 


The U. 8. RAILROAD ADMINIS 
RATION has established a Home- 
xer’s Bureau to furnish free infor- 


yn about opportunities in the several 
tes to those who wish to engage in 








ar ng, stock raising and kindred pur- 

suits. If this appeals to YOU, write to- 
etting us _know what kind of data 

y want, ar 1ing the State, the ad 
zes sf whic ch you desire to investi 


Add 

















se the Undersigned, or 

e convenient, communicate with the 
Ag tural Agent of any railroad in the 
ry which you are interested 
fo yn thus furnished can be 

i being reliable. J. I 

A . Room 130 Agr 

Ral Iroad =Ad 
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ideal Stock Farm for Sale. 
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erd of shorthorns pD- 
as been the first consideration of 
farm bas been tn the family more 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


_meady for Possession March Ist 


rood farms ready for occupancy under 
and and Water Company Irrigation 
ated. adjacent to the famous Rocky Ford 
Crowley, Colorado, also cheap non-trri- 
eat lands in Elbert and Lincoln counties. 
nce for free book and map. 

Tallmadge, 72! First National 
Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE 


n proved Red Lake Co., Minn., 120 acres 
id rs. easy terms Price e50. 


Hastings. Minn. 










akes 





Bank 





















, Wis, Extra good bi 
be oam soil Mille Lacs ¢ Exce 
te us 2 miles good town. Price 8155. 
rns mproved 10 miles St. Paul, new 
ice #130. 
v- i as in CORN — oe 2AT lands, 
e ster, Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
ee. 
LA i DQ A maya giving 
LOGY oe naa 
o the land sit- 
tor 3 months’ 
trial subscription 


stment you are think- 
farm land, simply write 
say ‘Marl me Landology 
Ton s free.’ 

LANDOLOS Y 
Memere Lend Go. 43! Mail Ave, mormette, Wie. 


Minn esota Corn Lands 


ale ea large list of improved farms for 
on easy terms. Write for our | 


"SON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 
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ILEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 














DESCENT AND DISTRIBUTION, 

An 

“An Iowa. farmer, who had three chil- 
dren by his first wife, married a second 
time. His second wife has one child. 
Less than three years after second 
marriage, the husband's health failed, and 
he was unable to work. The wife and two 
older boys worked the farm, and between 
them they accumulated several thousand 
dollars. When these two boys became of 
age, they put their wages in the bank, 
but their expenses were paid out of the 


Iowa subscriber wr 


ites: 





the 


general fund. In case of death of either 
parent, how would the property be di- 
vided. May the boys properly take their 


wages and have their expenses paid out of 
the general property?” 

In case of the husband's 
his wife's, 


death prior to 
no will having been made, one- 
third of the property, both real and per- 
sonal, would go to wife, the remainder 
to be divided between his ehil- 
dren and the children of the second mar- 
riage. Our correspondent has not made 
it clear whether the child belonging to 
the second wife is of a former marriage 
or by her present husband. In the latter 
case, it would inherit from the father; in 
the former case it would have no rights 
in the estate except by will. Her child 
would, however, inherit from the mother 
if her share of the estate vested in her 
prior to her own death. In the event of 
the wife’s death before her ‘husband, all 
the property would vest in the husband, 
and his children would inherit in equal 
shares. The second question is not en- 
tirely clear, and in any event is a matter 
of intention between the parties con- 
cerned. If it has been agreed that their 
wages are in full consideration of their 
Services, their expenses would properly 
be paid by themselves, and any sums so 
taxen would be regarded as an advance- 
meni of their interest in the estate, which 
they would be required to refund before 
distribution was made. 


the 
equally 


DEBTS OF MINOR—LIABILITY OF 
FATHER. 




















An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“If a minor son contracts debts while 
in the service of the United States, may 
his father be held for them?” 

A father is only liable for the debts con- 
tracted by his minor children where they 
ire ecessities, in which case the law 

I agency for the father. A rather 

tion would arise he case 
Sl but it would be cult to 
it condition where a boy, in re- 

e rovernment pay, and being pro- 
\ i ddition wit food and clothing, 
co i ‘or oO su n tl £ is 4 puld 

. is “the essit e It 
would th e t ‘ opinio iat the 
r wW ub! 
PARTITION FENCES, 
An Iowa sut iber wr S 
We have a pa nag ird 
w! Lix a vated f will 
be ecess to erect \ tion 
fence this : Wiha ure € ve 
duties of church stees the 
owner of he field?” 

Adjoining owners, except the case of 
land used solely for timber, may be com- 
pelled to erect and maintain lawful par- 

tion fences, each owner to contribute 
one-half the cost of such erection and 
maintenance This is usually the subject 
of agreement between the parties, but in 
the event of disagreement it is competent 
for either party to call in the fence view- 
ers, who may determine each party’s re- 


sponsibdility. 


LAND SALE UNDER CONTRACT— 
DELINQUENCY IN PAYMENT. 

A Minnesota subscriber 
“Im 1913 I 
contract. Tl! 
in cash and 
price 
t 6 per cent. 
forfe 
installments, 
contract 


for money 


writes 

under 
me $50 
pur- 


h in- 


sold an Iowa 
buyer was 
$15 per month until 
of $1,800 was paid, wi 
In 1917 I served 
iture for delinquency in 
The purchaser as- 
to anotl party as 
security borrowed, and paid up 
The installments are always from one 
week to month late in remittance, 
and the taxes are never paid t 
coming delinquent, and then I have to 
pay them myself. Is there any way I can 
ure of property 
way these 
property without fully 
balance due under the contract? 


property 
to pay 
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possession 
any 
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provisions of 
law, will govern 
ties. But assuming that 
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While high oon for Grain, Cattle and Sheep 
are sure to remain, price of land is much below its value. 
Land capable of yleiding 20 to 45 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre can be had on 
easy terms at from $15 to $30 per 
acre—good grazing land at much less. 
Many furms paid for from a single year’s crop. Raising 
cattle, sheep and hogs brings equal success. The Government 
encourages farming and stock raising. 
Land Co’s. offer unusual inducements to Home Seek- 
ers. Farms may be stocked by loans at moderate interest. 
Western Canada offers low taxation, good markets and ship- 
ping; free schools, churches and healthful climate. 


Fan particulars as to reduced railway 
literature, etc., apply te Supt. aa Immig., Ottawa, Can., or 














Western Canada for 
years has helped to feed 
the world—the same responsi- 
ty of production still rests upon her. 
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rates, location of land, Mus- 


STO Des Mot lowe 
W. V.7SENNEPN Room 200, Hae Bidir, Grane, Neb 

R. N GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., Minn. 
Cansdian ‘aonanaemh Agents. 
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the Judith Basin. 





crops by ordinary farming methods. 
irrigation, splendid climate, excellent water, good markets. 
Buy direct from the owners. 

Free information and prices sent on request. Address 


THE COOK-KREYWNOLDS COMPANY, Box D 1405, 


THE JUDITH BASIN 


Offers exceptional opportunities to the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure 
Harvest every year—not once ina while. No 


You can do better in 
Prices lowest; terms eastest. 


LEWISTON, MONTANA. 











question is the usual instrument of that 
kind, and contains a forfeiture clause for 
non-payment of installments, the law 
makes it incumbent upon the seller to 
give at least thirty days’ notice in writ- 
ing of his intention to declare a forfeiture. 
This notice must ‘be served as in the case 
of original notices, and the purchaser or 
his assignee may pay the amount due 
with costs within such thirty days. If 
the non-payment of taxes is made a con- 
dition under which forfeiture may be de- 
clared, the same procedure would be nec- 
essary. Replying to the second question, 
Wwe may say that the oniy way in which 
the purchaser can take title is by deed 
delivered by the seller. This can not be 
demanded until all provisions of the con- 
tract are fulfilled. 

















Birth Rate in Germany—According to 
the Eugenical News, there has been a 
marked falling off in the birth rate in 
Germany, in spit of efforts of the gov- 
ernment to maint At the same 
tin the death the trenches 
has been greatly incr what was 
before the war. In 1914, the birth-rate 
per ehicaneenel was 29.01, and the death rate 
Was 13.13, leaving an excess of births over 
deaths of 15.68 per thousand population. By 
1917 the b h 1d shrunk to 16.57 

i the death r had reased to 17.28 
p thou da. N only losses i e war, 
but abnormal oO ea 1 the 
death rat 3p i umnon und 
persons past six rs of Hun- 
gary, 765,000 « n we 1 year 
previous he wa Ir 7 this number 
had shr k to 328,000, which ur reduc- 
tion of 438,000 a vear It pointed out 
that this country’s losses ehind the 
trenches were 1,172,866 individuals. In- 
fant mortality increased from an average 
of 34 per cent in peace times to 50 per 
cent in 1916. 

Tire Economy—According to tire man- 
ufacturers and dealers, 1918 was the great- 
est year for tire accessories in the history 
of the industry. Due to the high prices 
and difficulty in securing tubes and cas- 
ings, motorists have patched and nursed 
them until they would go no further. This 


means that for the next few months there 


will be an unusual demand for tires, as 
many cars must have new tires all around. 


learned tire 
conditions can be 
certain amount of 
back to 


Most of the drivers who have 
economy under forced 
expected to keep up a 
the work when conditions get 
normal again 





A New Cook Book 


Food prices continue high, and the old 
recipes, while good, are often expensive. 
Many new and inexpensive dishes have 
been devised by the government experts, 
and ce paca J they surpass the old ones 


in deliciousness and well as nutrition. 
They are easy to prepare and make a 
splendid addition to the regular meals. 


This new book contains the choicest col- 
lection of new recipes that we have seen. 
All are tried and recommended by the 
best authorities on home cooking. Only a 
limited number of these books are avail- 
able, and while the supply lasts a price 
will be made of 50 cents per copy, mailed 
to any address. Send all orders to the 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 


Home Department, 
Moines, 


lowa. 








Special Bargains 
POSSESSION MARCH ist 

55 Acres, Improved, creek bottom land. 
$3,575; $575 cash, balance 5 to 20 years at 6%. 

40 Acres, nicely improved, $3,400; $1,000 cash, 
balance 5 to 20 years at 6%. 

80 Acres, improved, %3.600; 8500 cash, balance 
1 to 15 years. 

160 Acres, 9 room house, good barn, on good road, 
close to school and church at $67.50 an acre; $1,500 
cash, balance 3 to 20 years at 6%. 

These are all bargains; all good farms. Why rent? 
Own a home of your own. Send full taformation 
and arrange to come and see at once. 


The Alien County Investment Co., lola, Kansas. 


A. E. Walrath, Rusk County 
HARDWOOD LANDS 


in North central Wisconsin, clay loam soll, nearly 
level, partly easy to clear and partly well timbered, 
close to town and railroads, for sale on easy terms. 
Also some nice improved farms at a bargain. Geta 
home while the getiing is easy. Lands shown free 
of expense. LandseeKers Hotel centrally located. 
Live agents wanted. Address 
F. W. IDDINGS, Sales Manager. 

Bex- F, Walrath,P.0O., Kusk County, Wis, 


232-ACRE CORN FARM 
Year’s Income Over $5000 


Price 











150 acres smooth tillage, clay’ subsoil , 40-cow pas 
ture, valuable woods, timber, fruit, 2-story 8-room 
house, grand shade, 40-cow basement, barn, new 
stable, 2 poultry houses, wagon barns, corn houses, 
etc., 2 miles town. Circumstances force sale, low 
price $12, 500, only 83000 down, easy terms Det 4 


2 this moneymaker page ei are atalog, copy 
e€ ‘Dept 2687, STROUT FARM AGENCY, Mar- 
quette e Building, Chicago 


South Dak. “State Lands, 


to se¢ 











will be offered in 18 counties this spring on long 
time and at low interest These join the farm 
lands which have broken all government records of 
cror production. Write for lis and pri es 
SOUTH DAKOTA IMMIGRATION DEP ART- 
MENT, Capitol Q-41, Pi Pierre, 8s. D 


FREE MAPS AND LITERATURE 


Telling about opportunities to own a farm in 
Minnesota. Write FRED D. SHERMAN, State 
Immigration Commissioner, Room 212, State Cap- 
itol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


GET IN LINE— 


great dairy district of the state 
portunities to the home seeker. 
spring landlist. It will pay you. 

LAND OFFICE, Marshfield, 


ARDWOOD CUT-OVER LAND, SILT 

loam, clay sub-soil. Neither sandy nor gravelly. 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the heart 
of the dairy country. You deal directly with the 
owners. No agents and no comm Iissions. Easy terms. 
Write for map and booklet No. 10. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 


FO R Ss A L —E-0 acre farm, Grundy Co., 
Missouri, 10 room modern 
house, new barn 36x40, two ailos, another good set of 
improvements. Rich. black, sandy loam. all can be 
cultivated. Price#i50. Possession March ist. Can 
be handled with $10,000. 13 mile from railroad. 
Arthur Oyler, owner, Trenton, Mo. 





Come to Central 
Wisconsin. The 
It offers many op- 
Send for our new 
GRAHAM'S 
Wisconsin. 











JERST CLASS LEVEL 270 ACRE 
FARMW atedge railroad town, 0 miles Twin 
Cities. 200 acres finest black soi! field, splendid new 
buildings, can include personal property and posses. 
sion. Will take Montana land in part payment. 

BAKER, L. 83, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 
till you see our splendid 


5 
Don’t Locate improved stock and 
grain farms in Southeastera North Dakota. Prices 
and terms right. Write SH EKILS & WEAVER, 
Drawer-N., Edgeley, North Dakota. 


For Sale—Farms 








Blue Earth 





County, Minne- 

sota. Write or see 
Schroeder Land Co., Mankato, Minn. 
JOR SALE—Minnesota corn and wheat lands. 


Low prices. Easy terms. Sylvester, Endicott 


Suilding, Saint P ‘aul, Minnesota. 





WALLACES’ 





Recent Public Sales 


SMYLIE’ S DUROC SALE. 


a Coh imbus Juncti on, 


MURRAY SMITH’S POLAND SALE. 





i crowd of breeders a 




















LARSON’S POLAND gicten perce 


crowd of breeders and farmers. 
average on the entire fifty 





The selling was 




















KREBS’ DUROC SALE. 





. LORD & SON HOLD SUCCESSFUL 
E. 




















re POLANDS AVERAGED $20 








» average was $108 








Kot ver s Or ange 











3a strong demand for 

and gilts that were mi ated to Peery's 

gener: al aver age on 
, A 





list of aaies at $200 ; 


1 sells one of the good 


Anderson’s Chesters. 


Rembrant or Linn Grove.— 
Advertising Notice. 


Leo McLaughlin, 





FARMER 

















in this March sale. 





4O Duroc-Jersey Bred Sows 40) 


Foss has a fine bunch of sows to sell! 


at the farm, 4 I-2 miles northwest of 


_| STERLING, NEBRASKA, MARCH 8, 1919 


We will show you another tip-top bunch of good brood s 
We got some fine litters from the boys 
bought sows in our February sale. 
gilts and a few choice tried sows. 


Here go some gr 

















Sterling, Criterion, and 


Elmer J. Lamb, in our care. 





DRIVE IN TO OUR 


You know we have that great trio of herd boars, Disturbe 
A Top Pathfinder. 


Good Breeding, Fine Individuals, Bred to Great Boars and Well Con- 
ditioned, Tell the Story. Come to the sale or mail your bids to 


W. M. PUTMAN, Auctioneer. 


FOR CATALOG, WRITE 


THEO. FOSS, STERLING, NEB. 








SALE MARCH 5&8, 























Breezy Point Jack Farm Sale of Jacks and Jennets 
South Ottumwa, lowa, March 3, 1919 


17 Mammoth Jacks and 8 Jennets of Mammoth Blood 


Dr. W. E. Cheatham, Prop. 


of Breezy Point Jack Farm, 


for more than: Sa 


breeder of Jacks and Jennets, offers a splendid lot of individuals, the result be 


ful breeding, in this sale. 
to be the largest mule in the U. 8., 
blood strain ‘will be offered in this sale. 

The 8 Jennets are of mammoth 
grand individuals 


5S 


Don’t miss this opportunity to buy Jacks and Jennets at 


This farm was the home of the sire of Missouri Qu 
weight 2200 lbs. 


Proven sires and colts this 


blood and are not only of best breedin: are 


your own price¢ 


DR. W. E. CHEATHAM, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





SH EXP. 








FOR SALE) 


AT ONCE 


292 head of good, young (mostly 
Cotswool) ewes, bred to lambin Apmil 
and May. In bunches of 50, 100 or 
all at $20.00 per head, with slight con- 
cessions in price, if you take all, 
With J. D. Mullins, Sac City, Iowa. 

Go and see them, and you will buy. 


W. C. Lookingbill, Owner, 
350 Jurupa Ave., Riverside, Calif. 














SHEEP FOR SALE 


300 WESTERN BRED 
YEARLING EWES 


All bred to registered Shropshire rams Price 
Will sell in lots of 25 or as many as 


22.50 per head. 
wanted. 


C. H. COOMER, 


Dayton, lowa 








We Have For Sale 


a few choice registered two-year-old 
ewes that averaged 10: Ibs. of wool last 
spring; bred to a ram that sheared 16 
Also a few Short-horn bulls, cows and 
heifers. Edmond M. Stone, Chariton, Ia. 





EDDINGFIELD FARMS 


Bred Shropshire Ewes 


Fifty Imp. and home bred ewes for sale, bred to 


choice Imp. Minton. Buttar and Bibby rams 
H. D. EDDINGFIELD, 





Mt. Pleasant, low 











rom A. —p- pheotins RH AMS. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


From 12 to 20 months old 
‘ich in the blood of Champion of Iowa a Ab 
He “TO Size, bone and quality 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


Polled Durham Bulls 


Several Scotch topped D. 8. bulls from 5 moe 
old, sired by Roan Victor X 10401-389825 « Vbite 
Wallflower X 13877-510836. Also some vs and 
heifers. IRA CHASE & SONS. 

Crawford Co. Buck G wa 
2( POLLED DURHAM BULLS FOR 
sale at Pioneer Stock Farm, Dunia a. ages 








from 6 months to 30 months, reds and s. all 
highly bred in polled crosses. Sired by }f De, 
13756, Roan Duke, 12646, Stewart, 14060 a yal 


Butterfly 2nd, 10356. Inspection invited 
Z%. T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap. tow’. 


Double Standard Polled Durham 


and Shorthorn cows and helfers for sale 

calf to a high class Polled breeding bull; or aif 
at foot. Some good milkers Best « og 
Bulls all sold. 8. B. MU DSON @ SON, 
Mnoxville, Lowa. 


Double Stand. Polled Durham Bulls 


The best lot of bulls we ever offered for sa 
and roans. DUNLAP & CLARKE 
P. O. Maquoketa, Station, E) wood, lows 


\HOICE D.S. Polled Durham Bulls 
for sale. Call on or write , 
c. 7. Ay res & Son, Geumie. Clarke C ows. 
JOLLED Durham closing out sale. March 18a 

1919. 12 bulls 10 months to 2 years, 4) female 
Write for catalog. Henningsen Bros., Dik we. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. — 


lowa State College Live Stock tor Sale 


elgisa 
rt- 


Percheron stallion two years old by Jalar 
stallion, two years old, by Lawson De Merbes 
horn heifer two years old; Angus bull one ye 
Oxford ewes bred to champion ram; Shrops2irec’ 
bred to prize winning ram; Southdown ewes Dree# 
prize winning ram. Addres 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE 
Farm Department, 





mes, lows 
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The Chicago Markets 
Chicago, February. 17, 1919.—It is esti- 
mated that the greater part of the wheat, 
corn and oats of last year’s crops has 
peen marketed. It is generally reported 
farmers will sow a materially en- 





oad reage to spring wheat, and seed 
gealers have been offering spring wheat 
for seé } winter wheat territory where 
ft has not been customary to raise spring 
heat As wheat prices are stabilized ‘by 
me government, that grain commands 
strong nd high prices right along, but 

oats have undergone big breaks 





corn @ 7 
in oF ince their downward 
hogan several weeks ago. An 
of wheat and flour, mainly the 
s being exported weekly, this 
far exceeding that of last year, 
recent week exports of wheat 
from North America aggregated 
valent of 5,908,000 bushels of 
mparing with 4,715,000 ‘bushels 


movement 
enormous 











a wee earlier and 2,851,000 bushels for 
¢he corresponding week last year The 
official statement of the visible supply of 

nin the United States embraces 129, 











shels of wheat, 4,954,000 bn 
77,000 bushels of oats, 21,682,- 
of rye, and 10,136,900 bushels 

these comparing with 12,643,000 
f wheat, 5,443,000 bushels of corn, 


, 





















0) bushels of oats, 1,662,000 bushels 
1 3,759,000 bushels of barley a 
wear ag \ sale of 4,000 barrels of rye 
four is reported for export to Norway by 
a miller Late cash sales were made of 
No. 1 northern wheat at $2.27 per bushel, 
No. 3 ow corn at $1.27, No. 2 white 
oats at ents, rye at $1.32, and barley 
at 88 to $5 cents. Quite recently a rush 
of buying from = speculative ‘shorts’ 
caused marked advances in corn prices, a 
gain being made in one day of 5 to 75% 
cents. Timothy seed seld at $6 to $9 per 
100 pounds, and clover seed at $25 to $34 
ounds. 





e have had big advances in prices 
weeks on greatly reduced re- 
lowed by severe declines in val- 








ceipts 
yes, tl better class ruling firm under 
e fferings all the time. The aver- 

ty of the cattle moving to mar- 

t cently has been about the poorest 

f the season. Previous sensat‘onal ad- 
vances stimulated quick marketinegs, and 
many stockmen shipped in cattle which 
should have been held back until they had 
time to get in better flesh. Of late there 


extremely large price fluctua- 
itcher stock, while the largest 
prices for steers were made on 
ing kinds. Marketing light- 
le is carried to a much greater 
in former years, and only a 
p on of the come to 
ghing more than 1,200 pounds. 











steers 


















































ome 2 bargains in stockers and feed- 
ers ked up at times, but much of 
the t ently there was a rather small 
sho 4 t of the better class 
vit ¢ flesh, these being ‘taker 
ve killers. oO the other 
han re pretty nearly all the time 
ymmoner lots of light stock 
me a tn t carn 
t b ‘low 
z I cond attl 
r c this w . har 
é t so mild i 
cae i 
me g vas 
4 . : <i y 
S 1 1 rous 
st ha 1 
8 ( co xe 
% ) 7 Tth 
t \ d 
. a 
t s g 200d 
¢ t ld at 
$1 edium grade steers 
t er, and sales down to 
$ steers, and canning 
Stee 2 veight taken small 
tr s $8 to $9. Fair to fancy 
ye e been auotable at $13.25 to 
&), ‘ ows and heifers sold 
at § » wi nning cows and 
cut $7, bus at $6.75 
to § lve 7 to $15.75, ac- 
¢ g to weight and « lity Stockers 
a! Ss were in de nd at $s 25 to 
145 selling above $13. Greatly in- 
creas tle receipts early last week 
caused general breaks in prices, 
folk Wednesday and Thursday by 
m r receipts, causing a reaction 
on r day. Cattle prices closed 
ax 75 cents higher than a week 
ag 
gs ade fresh advances in 
pr tly, with the best heavy 
but chased for $18.15, and very 
=w 8 le as low as $17. The gen- 
tral ay ge weight of hogs received in 
: £0 s increased to ahc 242 p 
on ler proportion of 
e geht hogs weighing from 200 
po s vard Four weeks ago the 
es 1 averaged 225 pounds, while 
vear ago stood at 231 
> lity was never better for this 
« ul There has beer 
- 3 the demand for hogs t 
bes go to eastern packing ( 
* increased strength shown 
oe s from this cause Many 
mae being fattened than a year 
i. total number of hogs slaugh- 
“9 est ring the winter pack- 
:. s rom the first of November to 
. laced at 13,919,000 head, 
~ itl 165,000 foxy the corre- 
th 10,165,000 for the rT 








sponding period a year ago. The enor- 
mous exportation of hog meats and lard 
is maintained, yet stocks of provisions in 
Western warehouses on the first of Feb- 
ruary amounted in the aggregate to 409, 
956,340 pounds, comparing with 346,644,460 
pountis a year ago. During a recent week 
225,000,000 pounds of thogemeats and lard 
were takén for export, and pork advanced 
$1 a barrel in a single day. The advance 
‘in prices brought out larger supplies of 
hogs later in the week, and some of the 
advance was lost, with hogs selling at 
$17.90 to $18.05 for the better class of 
heavy butchers, and sales down to $17 to 
$17.20 for rough, heavy packers, pigs sell- 
ing at $13.50 to $17, the stronger weight 
pigs going highest 

Lambs of superior quality have been in 





strong demand recently, an@ good ad- 
vances have taken place in prices, the 
same b g true of yearlings, wethers and 





ewes. Lambs continued to comprise the 
principal part of the offerings, and prime 
lambs sold at a liberal premium over the 
next best grade. The Colorado lamb crop 
has begun moving to the Missouri river 
markets, and before long Chicago will be 
receiving fair numbers. Lambs have been 
selling at $13.50 to $17.50, with earlier 
sales at $17.60, while feeding lambs sold 
at .»0 to $16 for choice fleshy lots for 
shearing and giving a short fimish. Year- 
lings brought $12 to $15.50, wethers 
to $12.25, ewes $5.50 to $11.50, and 
$8 to $10. 

Hg 


week 


$1 
slo 





7 
bucks 


rses were in too large supply last 
to admit of firmness prices, and 
animals had to be disposed of at a 
of $10 per head. The spread in 
“ices was wide, some inferior horses go- 
ing for $60 to $75, while drafters were 
quotable at $185 to $290. Not far from 
1,400 horses and mules were on sale dur- 
ing the week, including around 300 head 
which were offered by the Italian govern- 


in 


many 





























ment. There was a good demand from 
southern buyers for mares at $190 to $150, 
the better kinds being most wanted. 
Mules were in lively demand to ship south 
at $125 to $800, sales being maimly at $175 
to $225. ‘Teams of mules were taken at 
$450 to $500. Italian army horses went 
mainly at $90 to $150. Ww. 
Iowa’s Rank as a Shorthorn State 
Some very interesting figures have re- 
cently been sent out by Secretary Hard- 
ing, of the American Short-horn Breed- 
ers’ Association, and they reveal the un- 
usual strength of Iowa as the home of 
good Short-horns. We know these figures 
will be of interest to a large number of 
our readers, and we are very glad to give 
the table Secretary Harding has prepared, 
showing the number of breeders in each 
state, as follows: 
RN Ee Pre i eee am 158 
Arizona 7 
pS ae ee ee 99 
California 100 
Colorado . ‘ in 233 
Connecticut 7 
Delaware ee ; 3 
District of Colun 1 5 
Florida 11 
Georgia ‘ 126 
Id : iF 
Iilinois 2.945 
Ind i 1,377 
low ) 
Kansas Z 
Ke 235 
Louis 69 
M { 
M } 
\T oe. ) 
M , { 
MI co 2 ¢ ) 
Mis S 2 
Missour 9 
Montana 58 
Nebr Ka ‘ > 2,502 
Nevada 
New Hampshire » £5 
New Je 4 
New Mexico ikea ; 30 
New York 109 
North Carolina 81 
North Dakota Ls 
Ohio . oars theta aoe ie 1,538 
Oklahoma 1,904 
Orego 206 
Pennsylvania 341 
South Carolina és erect 10 
South Dakota 1,693 
Tennessee 403 
Texas 443 
CE ich dendecsaavents minke’ » 319 
Vermont 61 
ic. errr err 292 
NNN arc gn ce al a & o's Se'U,0) & 3 Gn we 231 
Te IR, os 0:00 4 Sais Whee <n 138 
i of RR ee err ee re 1,149 
MEP. ccccedecvoveca¥ecansedtecnen 78 
SORA. 6.55 cWad waka sv anebasdav eed scayeweyuee 
From these figures it will be observed 
that Iowa leads all states, having 5,370 
breeders of Short-horn cattle, who have 
made remittances regularly for registra- 
tidns to the association offic Illinois 
comes sécond, with 2,945 I s, and 
Nebraska third, with 2,502 breeders. Sec- 
retary Harding calls attention to the fact 
that the total number for the entire coun- 
try is 33,147 increase of 65 per cent 





compiled, less 
six States 
each, and 
of the 33,147. 


figures, Mr. Hard- 


s list was 
ago, 
9 


m breeders 


since the previou 
four 


more 


th and that 





! years 
have than «,' 
that ven states have 
Commenting on 
ing 






se 20, 0¢ 


these 
Says 
the herds in the hands 


Assuming that 


WALLACES’ FARMER 








of thees treeders average twenty head, 
which seems a fair estimate, as Short- 
horns are generally maintained in small 
herds, there would be an aggregate of 
662,940 registered Short-horns in this 
country. Probably 50,000 more could be 
added to this number, referred to above, 
who have not yet made registrations, and 
this compilation reveals the Short-horn 
as the most numerous of all bovine breeds 





—yet, as compared with the cattle stock 
of all classes of the ‘try, it appears 
that the breed has only made a good 
start. It is on this point of increasing the 


number that many prospective breeders 
























have any doubts of the future of the ‘busi- 
ness of breeding registered cattle. This 
point fades away when one considers that 
in Iowa, for instance, there are approxi- 
mately 275,000 quarter sections of land, 
and if all of the registered Short-horns 
living today were distributed thru the 
state, there would be only a little over 
two head on each quarter section, and 
not a hoof for the rest of the country. 
This furnishes a rather impressive sug- 
gestion of the field that awaits the man 
who is inclined to try his hand and place 
his investment in Short-horn breeding. 
We may confidently expect a more rapid 
increase in the future, because the farm- 


» observing that there 
breeding a few pure- 


ers and stockmen al 
is a greater profit in 


bred cattle thar larger number of 
grades. The saving in feed is now an item 
of real importance, and there is also the 
pride which the owner feels in the better 
class of cattle, and this has an important 


bearing on the situation.’ 

It wilt be gratifying to Iowa farm folks 
to compare the standing of their state 
with other states in the Short-horn indus- 
try, and unquestionably many of our 
readers will look over this table with a 
good deal of interest. 





Iowa Shacienl Breeders’ 
Association 


In our report of the election of the 
officers of the Iowa Hereford Breeders’ 
Association some errors were made, cor- 
rected as follows President, R. W. Cas- 


sidy, Whkiting, Iowa; vice-president, C 
C. Griffiths, Hudson, Towa; secretary- 
treasurer, A. D. Wiese, Manning, lowa; 
directors, C. E. Kimm, Guthrie Center, 
Iowa, and B. H. Bishop, State Center, 


Iowa. The association expects to hold a 
sale in Maw, at Sioux City, and the event 


will be looked forward to with much in- 
terest. Iowa is one of the strongest, if 
not the leading Hereford state in the 


Union, and the breed has many friends in 
the state. A good, live organization such 
as this will undoubtedly do much to pro- 
mote its interest 


Co-operative Stock Shipping 
' Association 

We have received frequent requests 
for a suitable constitution and by-laws 
which can be used by codperative live 
stock shipping associations. This work 
is especially well developed in Minne- 
sota, and there are a number of suc- 
cessful shipping associations in Iowa, 





which are proving entirely satisfac- 
tory. The following is a suggested 
form for constitution and by-laws for 
the organization of farmers codpera- 
tive live stock shipping associations, 
revised in the light of experience: 
CONSTITUTION 

Article 1—Name The name of this or- 
ganization shall be he J 

Article 2—Plac The place of operation 
shall be in and vicinity, and all 
regular and special meetings shall be held 
in ——, as prescribed by the by-laws. 

Article 3—Time The time over which 
this organization shall extend shall be 


indefinite 

Article 4—Purpose 
organization shall 
prices, and to secure 
sults in the marketing of:live stock. 

Article 5—Membership—aAny person 
making use of the facilities of this asso- 
ciation shall be entitled to membership 
by paying a membership fee of ———. 

Article 6—Management—This organiza- 
tion shall be managed by a board of di- 
rectors, composed of members of 
the association, who shall be elected at 
the annual meeting. In case of vacancy, 
caused by resignation or otherwise, in the 
membership of the board, the same shall 
be filled by the remaining members of the 
board, and the member so elected shall 
hold office for the unexpired term, or un- 
til new members are elected and qualified. 
The board of directors shall appoint a 
manager, who ll not be of their 
members. They shall decide on the sys- 
tem of accounting to be used, and shall 
provide for suitable auditing of the man- 
ager’s accounts. 


The purpose of this 
to obtain reasonable 


the best possible re- 


be 





sh 





one 


Article 7—Officers—Immediately . after 
the annual meeting, the board of diree- 
tors shall elect from their own members 


a president, a vice-president, and a secre- 


tary-treasurer. These officers shall hold 
the same office the association as in 
the board. All officers shall hold office 


for one year, or until their successors have 
been elected and qualified. 

Article 8—-Amendments—Amendments to 
this constitution may be made at any 
regular meeting, by a two-thirds vote, 








when thirty days’ notice of the same has 
been given by announcement to the mem- 
bers. 

Article J—Quorum—A majority of mem. 
bers of the board shall constitute a quo- 
rum, and may do any business that may 
properly come before said board 

Article 10—By-Laws—By-laws and rules 
covering the operation of this association 
may be made from time to time in the 
manner prescribed for the amendments to 


this constitution 
BY-LAWS 
Article 1—The shipment of stock in 
this association shall be made regardless 
of membership, and the delivery of stock 


to the manager and the acceptance there- 


of by him bind the shipper to the rules 
and by-laws of this association All who 
desire to ship stock with the association 
shall report to the manager the kind of 
stock, the number of each kind, and the 
approximate weight of each, when it is 
ready to be marketed. When a sufficient 


amount of live stock has been reported to 
be ready for shipment, to make a full 
earload, the manager shall order a car for 
making the shipment, and shall notify 
each party having stock listed, and state 
at what time the stock is to be delivered 
for loading. It is also agreed by all mem- 
bers that when stock has been listed with 
the manager for shipment, shall be de- 
livered at such time and place as the man- 
ager shall designate, unless the shipper 
has been released from such delivery by 
the manager. Failure to comply with this 
requirement will subject such shipper to 
payment of damages to the association 


equal to the freight charges to the cen- 
tral market on the estimated weight of 
the stock listed. 

Article 2—Section 1—Duties of the 
Manager—The manager shall be at the 
yard on the day the shipment is to be 


made, unless he shall have secured a com- 
petent substitute, and shall receive all the 
stock, and weigh, mark and load the same 
on the car. He shall have charge of and 
direct the sale of all shipments, and re- 
ceive all money therefor, and pay the 
same to the shippers, less his commission 
and all other expenses ineurred in mak- 
ing the shipment, or, when so directed, 
send the money by mail to the shippers. 
He shall furnish a statement to every 
shipper, showing net weights, prices re- 
ceived, and expenses of shipment. He 
shall keep on file a complete statement 
of settlement, together with returns from 
the commission firm selling the live stock 
for the association. In a book kept for 
that purpose, he shall keep a record show- 
ing the number of cars shipped, and the 
amount of stock in such cars, during the 
year. He shall also keep an account of all 
disbursements and receipts for the asso- 


ciation. At the annual meeting, he shall 
furnish a detailed statement of all busi- 
ness done during the year. 

Section 2—The manager shall receive 


as compensation for his services the sum 


of —— cents per hundred pounds, and 
no other compensation from the associa- 
tion, except that he shall have the right 
to charge for any outlay of materials 
needed in making partitions to separate 
the stock in the car, and for bedding, 


said amount to be charged to the expense 
of the shipment for which it was incurred. 











Section The manager shall furnish a 
satisfactory bond, which shall be approved 
by the board of directors. Said bond shall 
be for the faithful discharge of his ities. 

Article tion Fund— 
There shall very hundred 

1 hogs, three 

ind live 

attle, two cents, i the same 

shall be placed in the sinki fund, to be 

used for the paying of losses that may 

occur to any stock from the time it comes 

into the hands of the manager until final 
disposition of same is made 

Section 2—Losses, How Paid—Any ship- 


per whose stock has been damaged by in- 
jury while in the hands of the manager, 
shall receive the full amount for the same, 
as tho the stock had not been injured, but 
shall be subject to the same ratio of exe 
pense on the shipment. The payment of 
the damage shall be based on a statement 
made by the commission firm having 
charge of the shipment, which statement 
shall show the amount received for the 
injured animal, and the amount, in their 
opinion, it would have brought had it not 
been injured. This statement shall be the 
final basis for settlement. No damage 
shall be paid for an animal which was not 
in healthy condition when received at the 
local yards by the manager. 

Article 4—Section 1—Unhealthy Stock— 
All stock which must be sold subject to 
inspection, except such as has been ine 
jured while in a healthy condition, and in 
charge of the manager, or any diseased 
animal, shall be received at the owner’s 
risk, and he shall receive payment there- 
for as is received by the commission firm, 
less all expenses figured pro rata on the 
shipment. 

Article 5—Section 1—Meetines—The 
regular annual meeting of the association 


shall be held on the day of —, 
at — o'clock in the noon. Spe- 
cial meetings may be called by the board 
of directors at any time, by giving ten 
days’ written notice to all members. On 
the written request of twenty-five per 
cent of the members to the board of di- 


rectors, a special meeting shall be called, 
and all the members given ten days’ writ- 


ten notice. 
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A. L. Neville Duroc Sale 


February 27th 
Aurelia, lowa 


40 HEAD OUTSTANDING SOWS 


DEAMOND 191919 


THE OFFERING WILL BE EXCEPTIONAL FOR SIZE AND BREEDING— 
FEATURING EXTREMELY LARGE GILTS 


That are right in every way. Never before 
have I consigned such a magnificent lot of 
brood sow material to a sale offering, and I 
believe it will not be excelled by anything 
sold this winter. They are sired by Crimson 
Prince, a Crimson Wonder bred boar, and 
DIAMOND, one of the largest yearling boars 
we have seen this year. They will be bred for 
early litters to DIAMOND, his sire Edgewood 
Gano by Bi Muncie, and King Orion by 
King Orion Buesey, and to Orion Model by 
King Orion Cherry, his dam Golden May by 
I Am Golden Model 2d. These boars will 
stand the most critical inspection. The cata- 
log, containing all information, will be sent 
upon request. Address 


A. L. NEVILLE, 


COL. P. McGUIRE, Auctioneer 





AURELIA, IOWA 


H. L. CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer representative 




















WALLACES’ FARMER Feb. 21, 1919 
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“HERE (8 THE KIND YOU WANTED TO GROW” 


Easton s Sale of Duroc Attractions | 
40 HEAD OF GREAT SOWS 40 


SALE IN 


Alma, Neb., Feb. 28, 1919 


Twelve sows bred to Great Pathfinder, the great so: 
of Pathfinder wanted by the firm of Hanks & Bisho; 
to follow old Pathfinder. Other breeders of not: 
have made big offers forthis boar. Great Pathfinde 
is the coming boar. Here is your chance to get 
litter by him. 


I am offering sows bred to some of the greates: 
boars in America. Our sows are mostly bred t 
Pathfinder or Orion Cherry King bred boars. Hers 
is western Nebraska’s greatest Duroc bred sow buy- 
ing opportunity. Come to this sale or send your bids 
to Eimer J. Lamb, Wallaces’ Farmer representativ« 




















FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS | 


ALMA, NEBR. | 


PUTMAN and SNELL, Auctioneers 


O. E. EASTON, 





























Se TEE IRL 


VILLAGER SULTAN 


BLAIR BROS. ALL SCOTCH OFFERING OF 
PRIME BREEDING SHORT-HORNS 


DAYTON, IOWA, MARCH 4th 


17 BULLS—Unsurpassed by any firm or breeder. Herd headers—yes, and 
those that are the very choicest. See Maxwalton Reserve; Dorothy’s Stamp, 
and at least 8 of the other fifteen listed. 








28 Rare good young cows sell, with calves at foot, by Villager Sultan, or 
bred to this great son of Imp. Villager, and to Parkdale Marengo, valued son 
of the $8,000 Rosewood Reserve and Mollie Marengo. 


Come where you can get Short-horns of a select character and of select 
Scotch breeding. 


Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 
Write for catalog. Address 


BLAIR BROS., DAYTON, IOWA 


Parties met | of sale at both Dayton and Lanyon. Lanyon is on the 
Des Moines-Ft. Dodge Interurban. 











McCLELLAND BROS. 


First Prize at lowa and Third Prize at the Nationa! Junior 








BIG BONE WONDER 














Hogs have 
been 
immuned 











Mitcheliville, lowa, March 4th 





4p HEAD OF WONDERFUL DUROC-JERSEY BRED SOWS 4f 

Many of these are bred to our great show boar, 
Big Bone Wonder, a son of the famous Great 
Wonder. This boar was a winner at Iowa and the 
National Swine Show. 

We are selling daughters of Pathfinder’s Giant, 
Critic’s Wonder, King The Col., Disturber of Idle- 
wild, and other famous Duroc sires. 

You can take the Interurban from Des Moines. 














ELMER J. LAMB, Fieldman 
Auctioneer, W. M. Putman. For catalog, address 


McCLELLAND BROS., BONDURANT, IOWA 
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